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f
-' , HE volume wlùch IS here l'resenterl to 
'1 
 
 the public is, whilst quite complete ill 
'-ffi itself, the Sequel, and in one sense the 
1 necessary conclusion, of the ,vork on 
" Sacred Eloquence; or, the Theory and Practiee 
of Preaching," ,vhich it ,vas my privilege to offer 
to the kind consideration of the clergy some fe\r 
years ago. In the former volume-follo,ving out 
the idea of St. Augustine, and 1\f. Ha.mon to 
",hose valuahle Tr'aite de lal Predication I aln 
so deeply indebted-I propo
ed to 1nyself to lay 
do\vn and establish the general principles of 
Saered Eloquence; in the present one, thesp 
great general principles a.re reduced to practice, 
.ana applied to the composition of all tht )se difl
r- 
cnt kinds of discourses ,vith "\vhich it "\vill l)e the 
duty of the }Iissionary Pric:-)t to aeal. If thicl 
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"vork shall meet ,yith but a sn1a11 portion of thp 
support ,vhieh ,yas so unequivocally besto,ved 
by the bishops aHd clergy upon its predecessor, 
I shall, indeed, have every reason to feel both 
proud and gratefu1. 
'Vith regard to the idea which I have striven 
to keep before my mind in the composition of 
this treatise, I can only beg to be allo\ved to 
repeat a ren1ark \\
hich occurs in the preface to 
"Sacred Eloquence "-viz., that I believe, as I 
hope, the verdict of my readers will assign to 
this \V ork the quality of simplicity as its charac- 
teristic. In view of the special object ,vhieh ,vas 
before me, I have aimed at the greatrst sin1pli- 
city, as ,veIl of conception as of expression, \vhich 
was con1pat.ible ,vith the proper treatment of my 
subject. I have adhered so closely to this idea, 
that some, perhaps, may deem certain portions of 
this volume of too elen1entary a character, \vhen 
vie\ved in relation \vith the class of readers \vho 
may naturally be supposed to use it. It nlay be 
so. I can only say, my o\vn experience ever 
tends to prove to Ine, more and more unmis- 
takably, that a ,york \vhich aspires, like the 
PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE, to be sinlply and 
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practically useful, can scarcely Le too elemen- 
tary. 
'Vith the space at my disposal, it was impos- 
sible for me to treat all the subjects with ,vhich I 
have dealt as fully as their importance and utility 
might seem to require. 1\Iy unvarying purpose 
has been- to thru\v out suLstantial ideas, to sug- 
gest leading thoughts, and to indicate lines of 
stud y. . The piety, the prudence, and the expe- 
rience of my readers, "\vill amply supply the rest. 
If, in the pages of this book, I should appear 
to any to have taken upon myself the office of a 
teacher, I trust it is unnecessary for me to reply, 
that nothing ,vas further from my intention, as 
nothing "\vould have been more unbecoming in me. 
In many places I have laid do-w'n, in plain and 
simple language, the teaching of the Saints and 
Doctors of the Church on the duties and obliga- 
tions of the pastoral office; but I certainly have 
not sought to obtrude upon my readers any 
opinion of n1Y o,vn on so grave and sacred a 
Inatter, nor am I conscious of having done so. 
Finally, let me add, that if, in the course of 
this \V ork, ,vhich, in some places at least, neces- 
sarily deals ,vitb questions of a character more or 
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less dognuttical, I have unwittingly advanceJ any 
opinion which is false or less exact, I hereby 
retract t.he same, and submit my book, "\vith 
un\vavering confidence and obedient love, to the 
jU(lglnent of hinl vtho sits in the chair of Peter, 
and who directs ,vith infallible voice, and. with 
unerring ,visdolll, the teaching and the destinies 
of the Church of Christ-that Church, to labour 
for ,vhose interests and exaltation is at once DlY 
pride, IllY duty, auò my priceless privilege. 


T. J. P. 
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obsecra, increpa in omni patientifi. et doctrinâ. 
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CHAPTER I. 


l\IODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE-NATURE AND UTILITY OF 
THE SET SERMON-THE CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH 
IT SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 


,
 


;
 J ':'

ì ULTUM interest utrum pauci adsint an 


t 
JJ muJti, docti an indocti, an utroque genere 


 mixti; urbani an rustici, an hi et illi 
\:... .fi.(Y?.. 

 f'- simul, an populus ex omni hominum ge- 
nere temperatus sit . . . quia, cum eadem 
omnibus debeatur caritas, non eadem on1nibus adhi- 
benda est medicina.-S. Aug. de catech. rude cap. 15. . 
Having ]aid down, and thoroughly established, those 
great general principles of Pulpit Oratory by which the 
Preacher is to gain his three-fold end, the Instruction, 
the Conviction, and the Persuasion oÍ his hearers- 
Docere, PZcwcTe et Movere
St. Augustine proceeds, in 
the words ,vhich ,ve have just quoted, to the further 
development of his su1ject, and to that application of 
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general principles to particular cases, ,vhich is no less 
necessary and essential, than the establishment of the 
principles themselves. Pulpit Oratory is, ahove and 
before all, popular in the best and truest sense of the 
term. It knows how to adapt itself to all men; it 
makes itself intelligible to aU; it is able to enlighten 
every mind, and to move every heart. It is the pro- 
pertyof no class in particular; it belongs equally to 
the poor as to the rich; to the ignorant as to the 
learned. I t is the heri tage of the people of God, a 
purchased people and a holy nation, and the Pastor 
is the instrument employed by the Almighty to dis- 
tribute this heritage, and to break this bread of life to 
His flock. ' In very truth, the Pastor has been ap- 
pointed to speak great things to his people: Dict01' est 
rerum 'fnagnarum: and, so far as the subject-n1atter 
of his preaching is concerned, there is no more to b.e 
said: Omnia 'fnagna quæ dicimus. 
But, it is very different when we come to consider 
the manner in which these great things, these truths 
which are to make men wise unto everlasting life, are to 
be conveyed to the Christian people. Very frequently, 
perhaps as a rule, these great truths will have to be 
. delivered and enforced in the most simple and elemen- 
tary terms. The Pastor will be bound by the most 
essential and fundamental of all obligations, that of 
making himself intelligible to his hearers, to vary his 
discourses, and to adapt them, with the most rigorous 
care and exactness, to the circumstances of time, place, 
and person, in ,vhich he may find hin1self. 
Hence, as each kind of discourse is subject to its 
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own peculiar rules, in accordance \vith ,vhich it must 
necessarily be prepared, it evidently follows that 
having, in a volume, entitled, "Sacred Eloquence; or, 
the Theory and Practice of Preaching," already estab- 
lished the great general principles of Pulpit Oratory, 
we now proceed, \vith St. Augustine, to the considera- 
tion of those peculiar rules, and of the manner in which 
general principles are to be applied, and rendered 
subservient to particular cases. 
Sermons \vill vary, either frora the very nature of the 
subject itself, or by reason of the particular style and 
raanner according to which it raa y be treated. In a 
broad and general way, however, the discourses 'which 
will be delivered by the Sacred Orator, raay be divided 
into the" Set Sermon," and the" Familiar Instruction;" 
each raost excellent and raost useful in its own time 
and place, but requiring, as is plain, a \videly different 
method and style of preparation and delivery. In 
order to render this iraportant matter as clear as pos- 
sible to the young preacher, \ve therefore propose to 
consider, in this treatise, the Set Sermon, and the 
Familiar Instruction, frora all those points of vie\v, and 
in all those details, 'which can be of profit or interest 
to him. 
In the first place, \ve naturally direct our attention to 
the Set Sermon, properly so called. By the Set Serraon, 
,ve understand a discourse, coraposed in conformity 
with those fixed rules which are insisted upon by all 
masters of orat.ory, and which have been sufficiently 
explained and developed in the first series of this work. 
The Set Sermon supposes a style chaste, elevated, and 
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grand, so far as the nature of the subject, and the 
peculiar capacities, as ,yell of the preacher as of his 
hearers, may admit. It supposes a text, an exordium, 
and an argumentative part; and, in addition to those 
modified appeals to the passions ,vhich "Tin be judici- 
ously scattered through the ,vhole discourse, it supposes 
a forraal peroration in ,vhich the art of persuasion, or, 
in other ,vords, the power of influencing our hearers, and 
of moving their wills by appealing to the passions by 
,vhich those ,vil1s are influenced and governed, will be 
handled and applied according to the rules laid down 
by rhetoricians.! It supposes, in one ,vord, an amount 
of preparation, and a finished style of cOIn position and 
of delivery, 'which are neither required nor expected in 
the Farailial' Instruction. 
Having thus laid down our idea of the Set Sermon, it 
may naturally be asked whether it is ever expedient. to 
deliver discourses of this forraal character; and, if so, 
ho,v frequently it should be done 1 
From the very fact that the Set Sermon is a discourse 
of the form and character described, it evidently follo'ws 
that it is not the one which will be generally employed. 
A sermon of this kind is intended, as ,ve shall presently 
see, to be employed on rare occasions, and to produce, 
,vhat we may consider, extraordinary effects. Now, it 
is evident that if a preacher "rere to deliver one of 
these formal discourses every tirae he addressed his 
flock, his serraons ,vould soon cease to produce any 


1 See" Sacred Eloquence; or, the Theory and Practice of Preach- 
ing." 3rd edition, p. 2.34, et seqq.-Duffy, Dublin and London. 
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extraordinary effects. His hearers would quickly become 
habituated to these soleran appeals. Becoraing habi- 
tuated to them they would soon grow indifferent, and, 
at last, the preacher would find it almost irapossible, 
no Inatter ho,v earnestly he might labour to this end, 
to rouse his flock to that warmth and enthusiasra 
which, occasionally at least, are awakened in the bosom 
of every really fervent Christian. 
}Ioreover, although most excellent in its way, and 
11l0st certainly to be employed in te?npo'pe opportuno, 
this formal style of preaching is not, at all events as a 
general rule, the most useful, or the most expedient. 
The poorer class of people, such as corapose the vast 
Inajority of the congregations "in missionary countries, 
need a rauch more simple style of discourse. They re- 
quire to have the Christian Doctrine eXplained to them 
in the most familiar terms; with the greatest simplicity 
of language; and illustrated by all those exaraples, 
coraparisons, and details ,vhich may serve to bring the 
great rudiments of their faith horae to the comprehen:- 
sion of those ,vho, perhaps, have but little capacity to 
understand, and less leisure to devote to the consider- 
ation of those momentous truths upon the right appre- 
ciation of which their eternal salvation depends. And 
hence, ,ve see that the holy fathers, and the zealous 
missionaries, ,vho have preached the gospel with the 
greatest fruit to the ignorant and the unbelieving, did 
not employ the style or method of a Bourdaloue, a 
Bossuet, or a Massillon. And hence too, perhaps, it is 
that ,ve not unfrequently find the inhabitants of our 
large cities, who listen to many Set Sermons, and run 
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after many distinguished preachers, less zealous and 
less thoroughly pious than those poor siraple country 
folk, whose pastor seldora, perhaps never, aspires to a 
more ambitious flight than a solid, practical, and in- 
structive catechetical- discourse. And this, too, may 
perhaps be the explanation of the fact that the zealous 
missioner often produces more fruit, during the time of 
. 
a Retreat, by his simple and popular style of preaching, 
than the finished orator ,vho, during the season of Lent 
or of Advent, attracts, by the charms of his finished 
eloquence, admiring and enthusiastic crowds to the 
cathedral in which he preaches. 
But, ,vhilst it is true that the fanliliar discourse is 
the one which will be lnost generaHyemployed by the 
missionary priest, it is no less certain that there are 
occasions on which the people look for, and ha
e a right 
to expect, a Set Sermon; and if, in these circumstances, 
the pastor of souls, realizing the duties and the claims 
of his position, come before his flock ,vith a discourse 
carefuHy prepared and full of vigour, and if he deliver 
this discourse with due zeal and warmth, he may be 
quite certain that it will produce the most salutary 
irapressions upon his hearers, that it win arouse their 
faith, and cause thera to enter into themselves. 
It is to be feared that many flocks, through the 
incon1petence or the indifference of their pastors, lose 
the benefit of ,vhat we may call holiday preaching. 
The intention of the Church in celebrating the great 
festivals of the Christian year is Rurely to bring the 
object of these festivals prominently before ber children, 
that their faith may be awakened, their love inflamed, 
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and their wills moved to salutary resolutions. And, it 
is no less her intention, that those .who are charged 
,vith the care of her people, should seize the oppor- 
tunity, which is thus presented to them, of eXplaining 
to their flocks the nature of the mystery which is 
celebrated, and the fruit which it ought to produce 
in their souls. But the pastor who does not realize the 
nature and extent of his responsibil:ties to his flock; 
or, realizing them, is indifferent to theln; will allo,v the 
great festivals of the christian year to pass by aln10st 
without observation. So far as preparation, style, or 
delivery is concerned, there ,vill be no perceptible 
difference between the discourse ,vhich he will deliver 
on an ordinary Sunday, and that ,vhich he will prepare, 
or, to Rpeak more strictly, will not prepare, for the 
greatest solelnnity of the year. As a natural result of 
this negligence or indifference, his flock soon lose their 
appreciation' of the beautiful variety which the Church 
proposes to us in her sacred offices, and the benefit 
,vhich they should derive from their celebration. The 
pastor makes no distinction in his discourses between 
Advent or Lent, between the Nativity or the Cruci- 
fixion; and, it is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
flock soon become as cold and indifferent as he who 
is bound by so many soler an obligations, not merely to 
teach them all those things which may make thera wise 
unto everlasting life, but who is equally bound to do 
his very utmost that they 
ay secure the rewards of 
that eternal life in all its blessed abundance. Ut 
vitam habeant, et abundantius habeant. 
But, it is not thus with him who realizes the respon- 
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sibilities and the privileges of his position as the guide, 
pastor, and teacher of those souls for whom Christ died. 
Laying aside, for this occasion, the familiar style which 
he usually employs-interrupting for this time, the 
course of catechetical instruction on ,vhich he nlay be 
engaged-he eagerly enters into the spirit of the 
Church, and, on the recurrence of any of the leading 
festivals of the year, devotes himself with all the ability 
at his command, to the composition of a discourse which, 
,vhilst it ,vill have for its primary object to bring that 
festival before the minds and hearts of his hearers, will 
also aspire to do so ,vith such graces of diction, and such 
charm of delivery, as will be worthy, as least as far as 
he can make it so, of the solemnity on which it is pro- 
duced. His flock will thus be gratified ,vhilst they are 
edified and instructed. The beautiful variety of the 
offices of the Church will be properly recognized, and, 
being thus recognized, ,vill produce its due action upon 
the souls of the Christian people. Such a flock, taught 
by such a pastor, will rapidly advance from virtue to 
virtue, until at last they reach the holy lnountain of 
God. Entering into the penitential spirit of the Church, 
they ,villlament and do penance for their sins at the 
times of Lent and Advent; and they will rejoice and be 
glad with her ,vhen she celebrates the glorious festivals 
of her divine Spouse and His iramaculate raother. Thus 
appreciating the spirit of the Church's teaching, they 
,vill quickly learn ho,v to acquire all those spiritual 
advantages which that teaching is designed to ilnpart. 
We, then, take it for granted that the zealous pastor 
of souls wilJ, according to the measure of his own ability, 
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and the capacity and intellectual attainfflents of his flock, 
lay himself out from time to time to vary the uniformity 
of his faffliliar teaching, by the preparation and produc- 
tion of a Set Sermon. The great general truths which 
usually form the subject of the Set Serrnon may be 
reduced to two or three leading heads. 
I. The Great Christian Truths, &c. The Attributes 
and Divine Perfections of God; as His Justice, 
}Iercy, Omnipotence, etc. The Benefits bestowed 
by the Creator upon His creatures: as the 
Redemption, the Eucharist, &c. The Four Last 
Things. '" 
II. The Mysteries of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His Blessed Mother: as the Nativity, the 
Ilnmaculate Conception, &c. 
III. The Solemn or Familiar Panegyrics of the 
Saints. 
'Ve have; therefore, to consider each of these subjects 
as briefly as possible; but at the same time with such 
a degree of practical minuteness as may assist the young 
preacher to handle theln in a becon1ing and effective 
manner. It may not, perhaps, be out of place to remark 
here that the great French orators, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
and l\t[assillon, have wrought the Set Sermon to its 
highest degree of perfection. Preaching as they did in 
exceptional circumstances, and before exception a] au- 
diences, it would be little less than foolish to propose 
them to tbe young priest, or the hard-working missionary, 
as his models to be cópied and in1Ïtated in all the det3,ils 
of their discourses. But, fflaking all due allowances, 
posit'islJonendis, it cannot be useless to anyone, and 
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Inay be of the greatest advanta.ge to many, to study 
carefully the compositions of these masters of sacred 
eloquence, that we may see for ourselves the solidity of 
matter, the closeness of argument, the graces of diction, 
and the ,varmth and fervour of expression, of ,vhich the 
sacred oration is susceptible in the hands of the finished 
artist. 
Bossuet presents us ,vith the loftiest thoughts and 
conceptions of the great Christian truths and the Inys- 
teries of our faith, and is without an equal in the gran- 
deur and magnificence of his views. Bourdaloue is, 
before all, the close, solid, and rigorous logician, develop- 
ing the Christían truths with an exactness and precision 
that are invincible. 1vlassillon excels in the faculty of 
appreciating, and the power of expressing, the most 
tender thoughts, the most convincing arguments, and 
the ,varmest feelings. If 've could hope to find anyone 
man combining in himself the grand ideas of Bossuet, 
,vith the close reasoning of Bourdaloue, and the Chris- 
tian warnlth and generous sentinlents of Masillon, then 
indeed ,ve should have the perfect Christian orator. Of 
the three great preachers of the French school, J\Iassillon, 
perhaps, possesses in the highest degree that triple 
faculty ,vhich St. Augustine lays do,vn as the foundation 
of all perfection in. sacred oratory-the faculty of 
instructing, of pleasing, and of Inoving an audience: 
Docere, Plcwere, et ltlovere. 
The English school of preaching differs very ,videly 
in most respects from the French, and alt.hough of late 
years there has been a movement in the right direction, 
and ,ve are beginning to put on some of that ,varmth 
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and energy ,vhich characterize the style of our rao.ee 
impulsiv:e neighbours, there is still too rnuch foundation 
for the censure ,vhich the French critics pass on the 
English preachers, viz., that they are philosophers and 
logicians, but not orators. The genius of the two 
peoples is so very, and perhaps so essentially, different, 
that the warm, animated, and florid exhortation which 
would be so pleasing and attractive to a French audience, 
I would be equally distasteful to the English congrega- 
tion, ,vho are accustoraed to be appealed to much raore 
frequently through the intellect than through their 
feelings. But, whilst our modern Catholic preachers, 
as ,veIl as the more earnest and advanced rainisters 
of the Establishment, are cultivating a warmth of style 
and an energy of delivery ,vhich were unknown fifty 
years ago, no one surely can coraplain that the great 
modern French orators, Ravignan, Lacordaire, Felix, or 
Hyacinth, are deficient either in the faculty or in the 
w
e of close, solid, and convincing argument; and it is 
because l\lassillon seems to possess in a higher degree 
than any other sacred orator of modern times that 
French earnestness and warrath, combined with English 
accuracy and reason, which, in our humble judgment, 
corabine to form the finished preacher, that we have 
proposed him to our readers as a model in ,vhonl they 
,viII find the lTIOst perfect and finished development of 
the three-fold power or faculty, upon the necessity of 
which St. Augustine so earnestly insi
ts. 
We are not very rich in sacred orators in our English 
tongue. The ,vritings of the Puritan divines are intol- 
erable to the taste of our age, on account of the infinite 
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divisions and sub-divisions, as well as the wearisome 
casuistry, which disfigure them. Even gentle Jeremy 
Taylor, who has been not unaptly called the "poet 
among preachers," and to whom Hallam assigns the 
great praise of being the chief ornament of the English 
pulpit up to the middle of the seventeenth century, did 
not escape the" hair-splitting" tendency of the age, th
 
tedious copiousness of illustration, and the minute 
divisions and sub-divisions ,vhich ,vere so much in vogue 
in the time in which he lived; and his style, undoubtedly 
beautiful as it is, is neither extensively kno'wn nor much 
admired in our day. 
After the Restoration, the style of the English divines 
underwent a considerable modification, as was but natu- 
ral. The pedantry and scholastic divisions of the Puritan 
sectaries were laid aside, but there was also laid aside at 
the sarfle time that warmth and animated zeal, n1istaken 
though it rnight be, which had lent such a force to 
the rough discourses of a " Praise-God Barebones," and 
gained for them more than once such substantial though 
deplora1le results. From this period, the clergy of the 
Establishment began to connect whatever ,vas earnest 
and passionate in preaching ,vith dissent, and hence the 
foundation of that dry, unpersuasive, argumentative 
manner which has been for so many years the great 
characteristic of English pulpit oratory. The idea 
upon which this style of preaching is founded is 
correct as far as it goes; but the misfortune is that it 
does not go far enough. Dr. Clark, one of the most 
polished pulpit orators ,vhom the Establishment has 
produced since the Restoration, affords a very good 
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illustration of this assertion. If his sermons were 
designed for men possessing neither imaginations to be 
appealed to, nor passions to be moved-men .who should 
be creatures guided Inerely by the reason and the intel- 
lect-then, they would be perfect. They abound in 
good sense, in accurate reasoning, in pertinent applica- 
tion of Holy Scripture; the style is plain and clear, 
the language is not wanting in purity and elegance; it 
is only when we begin to enquire critically into their 
power of interesting the imagination, and of moving 
the ,vill, that we find them to be deficient in the most 
essential elen1ent of true pulpit eloquence. 
Tillotson seems to approach nearer than most English 
divines to the character of the popular preacher; but 
his composition is too 10"w, and his style too feeble, to 
allow us to assign to him that rank amongst sacred 
orators which his natural qualifications, had they been 
more assiduously cultivated, would undoubtedly have 
qualified him to take. His discourses are characterized 
by sound sense, and by an earnest wannth ,vhich is very 
uncommon in an English divine, but their effect is fatally 
marred by that feebleness of composition to which ,ve 
have just referred. 
'Ve may conclude this glance at the sacred orators 
,vhom the establishment ha::; produced, by a reference to 
Barrow and Atterbury, certainly two of the greatest 
naIrleS of which the Church of England can boast. 
Barro,v is more remarkable for his wonderful fertility 
of invention, and for the great force and strength of his 
conceptions, than for the success of his execution, or the 
graces of his style. He furnibhcs us with a striking 
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example of undisciplined genius, of genius which fails 
to produce its due effect, simply from this want of study 
and of discipline. Bishop Atterbury, on the other hand, 
although possessing less talent and rough genius than 
Barro,v, is infinitely superior to him in the correctness 
and beauty of his style, whilst he is not deficient in that 
warmth which is so essential to true eloquence. 
Considering the state 
 of bondage and repression in 
which the Catholic Church has been compelled to exist 
in these countries for the last three or four hundred 
years, it is not astonishing if she has not been very 
fertile in great orators. 'Vhen it is as much as men can 
do to exist-when they have to struggle for very life- 
they have little tin1e to devote to what may be called 
the superfluities of that existence, or little desire to cul- 
tivate mere elegance and grace. Nevertheless, the 
Church of Ireland has not lacked amongst her sons 
many great pulpit orators, who, if they did not absolutely 
reach the highest pinnacle, at least attained a very res- 
pectable eminence. Not to go back beyond recent tiInes, 
we may rnention Father Kenny, the Jesuit; Archdeacon 
O'Keefe of Cork; and the venerable and saintly Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Most Rev. Dr. J\Iurray; men, the 
memory of whose eloquence is yet fresh amongst us, and 
it is a memory which speaks in unmistakeable breathings 
of the power and the force of those who have passed 
away. An illustrious prelate of the Irish Church, himself 
one of its brightest ornaments, and most distinguished 
pulpit orators of the present day, has told us that he con- 
sidered Father Kenny the greatest preacher to whom he 
ever listened. The great Jesuit spoke right from his 
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heart, and his eloquence owed the real secret of its force 
to that heaven-born inspiration which is not found in 
books, nor learnt by precept. " Flumina ex vent1"e eju8 
fluebant aquâ 'vivâ," might be truly applied to him. 
Although Archdeacon ü'ICeefe has left no sennons be- 
hind him, the traditions of Cork amply testify to his 
- power. Less eloquent than ICenny, and less powerful 
than O?Keefe, the quiet, Rweet, pious, and sensible speech 
of Dr. 
Iurray possessed a chann which .was peculiarly 
its own, and it flowed froln his lips with a ,vinning appro- 
priateness, and a gentle grace, ,vhich could scarcely have 
been surpassed. 
'Vithout entering into invidious comparisons bet,veen 
the pulpit orators ,vho stiU flourish amongst us, ,ve need 
not pass beyond the don1ain of St. Dominic to know that 
he still possesses children who are powerful in word 
and in work, who ,vorthily maintain the traditions of 
their illustrious order, and who prove to adnlÍring crowds 
that the Irish Don1Ínicans of to-day need not fear to 
take their p1ace amongst the ranks of those who have 
,vorll the white robe of St. Dominic with so much glory 
to their Father, and so rnuch benefit to God's holy church. 
The I1108t perfect specimen of pulpit oratory which \ve 
have ever heard, ,vas froln the lips of a veneraLle Irish 
Dominican bishop, whose sanctity and eloquence shed 
equal lustre on his country and his order. 
England n1Íght ,veIl be proud of Cardinal'ViseInan, 
.whose clear, logical n1Ïnd, and wonderful felicity, as well 
of conception as of expression, raised him to the 
highest rank amongst argumentative preachers although 
a certain coldness and dryness of manner preven tell him 
C 
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from becoming a great popular orator, in the full mean- 
ing of the term. And we may safely affirm that for 
ready and comprehensive grasp of mind, for chaste 
beauty of language, for facility in illustration, and un- 
rivalled powers of ãmplification, the great Oratorian, 
John Henry Newman, stands alone among the writers 
and tbinkers of England; and he who desires to nourish 
the spark of genius which may be in his soul, he who 
cherishes the worthy ambition of becon1Ïng a sacred 
orator in the true sense of the .word, that thus be may 
do the work of God more efficiently, and be able to 
defend the rights of holy Church more valiantly and 
with greater fruit, can do no better than take tbe 
writings of this eminent man for his models and his 
guide. 
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þ
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';")WJ this place, the attributes and perfectiOllH 

 of God-the benefits bestowed upon the 
-"1 creature by his Creator-and the Four 
Last Things. It would be rílere loss <1f tinle to attempt 
to prove that these are alllongst the lllost su blin1e, as 
they are anlongst the nlost natural subjects which can, 
and ought, engage the attention of the sacred orator 
on tbo
e occasions, when he may deeln it his duty tú 
prepare a set sermon for his people. 
Before, however, proceeding to consider these great 
truths more in detail, it may be well to view them iu 
their universality; to ,veigh the general principles 
which are rnore or less applicable to each class of thenl, 
and the t\vo-fold method accorùing to which they may 
be treated. 
The great Christian truths lnay Le treated either 
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dognlatically, or from a moral point of vie,v. By a 
dU[Jrnatic sermon on these or kindred subjects, ,ve 
understand a discourse in which the preacher proposes 
to himself to establish Rome point of belief by argu- 
Inents drawn from the very foundations of Christian 
truth, with a view to strengthen his hearers more and 
n10re firmly in their faith, and to cause that faith to 
bring forth more and more pJentifully the fruit of good 
works. These great trnths are said to be treated frorn 
a rJloral point of view, ,vhen they are presented by the 
preacher, more as motives for the practice of Christian 
virtue, than as grounds for Christian belief: Each 
1node of treatnlent has its own special advantages, and 
is guided by its own special rules. 
And in the first place, it is certainly a matter of 
the utmost importance, and of the highest utility, to 
establish and strengthen the faith of our hearers in 
these great fundan1ental truths of Christianity, by 
solid and unanswerable proofs. 1"here is nothing which 
awakens such a grand idea of their religion and such a 
high esteem of it, in the hearts of the faithful, as to 
show them that every article of their faith rests upon 
proofs which are irrefragable, and upon a certitude 
which is unassailable. The Christian faith is a grand 
and mighty edifice, every stone of which bears the 
Ünpress of the finger of God. These marks of tbe 
Divinity penetrate the soul to which they are clearly 
presented, and fill it ,vith esteem and veneratiou for a 
religion w hieh has so evidently con1e to man from God. 
At this granJ spectacle tbe irresistible convictions of 
the intellect act upon the will, and excite it to a holy 
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enthusiasm, rendering it strong, invincible, and ready 
for every sacrifice. The lllan who is penetrated with 
a profound conviction of the eternal truth of the faith 
which he professes, is prepared for every trial. It was 
this conviction ,vhich sustained the martyrs in their 
conflicts, the confessors in their prisons, and the holy 
anchorets in their deserts. It was this conviction which. 
in every age, brought forth so many saints in the 
Church of God, to adorn her with their virtues during 
their piJgrilnage on earth, and to shine like stars for 
all eternity in the kingdom of ber divine Spouse. 
But, in order that the pastor nlay secure in his 
paTish those inestimable results, which are the fruit 
of a strong and lively conviction, he must, fron1 time 
to tÌ1ne, awaken and reaninJate the faith of his people, 
by bringing before thein the leading dogmas of their 
religion, establishing those dogn1as by solid reasoning 
and by logical proofs, which shall acquire a double 
force froin the accents of true and deep conviction, in 
which he shall give them expression. Unless he act 
in this manner, the faith of his people 'v ill soon begin 
to languish and gro,v cold. I t will soon becon1e a dead 
faith-a faith ,vithout works; and it will be ,veIl if it 
be not, sooner or later, altogether extinguished. 
In these days ,ve live anlidst an atmosphere of 
influences which are adverse to every prompting of 
Christian truth, and to every conviction ,vhich is 
founded on the simplicity of Christian faith. The 
doubts which àre raised in our o,vn hearts by him 
who was a liar froin the beginning; those which are 
suggested by the very books ,vhich 've read, by the 
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ne,vspapers and periodicals ,vhich ,ve take up, by the 
anti-religious productions, .which the zeal of the sçoffer 
and the infidel scatters with such reckless profusion, and 
by the discourses to which we are every day obliged to 
listen in onr ordinary and inevitable intercourse with 
the world-all these things, and a thousand more of the 
like nature, inevitably tend to undern1ine and to weaken 
the simplicity of Christian faith. And how are our 
Catholic people to be protected against these evils, and 
strengthened against these insidious and ceaFJeless at- 
tacks of the world and the devil upon the priceless jewel 
of their faith, unless by the frequent exposition, and the 
clear and solid establishment, of the dogmas and the 
teachings of Christian truth? Their faith must be sus- 
tained by dogmatic teaching, and strengthened against 
all the assaults of the enemy. Thus strengthened, 
they ,vill easily resist his fiercest attacks. Deprived 
of this teaching and instruction, their faith will be in 
ùanger of irretrievable shipwreck. Would that we had 
no experience, deplorable beyond measure, to bring to 
bear upon this Inatter! Ho,v many young men of 
prolnise, who were born for, and should have laid their 
hand on better things, have made a ship,vreck of their 
faith, and been s,vallowed up in the abyss of vaunting 
unbelief, because the priest who catechised them in 
their childhood, or who had charge of them in the open- 
ing years of their nlanhood, did not take sufficient care 
to lay the foundation of its faith deep in that young 
soul, which was then so susceptible of good, and, alas, of 
evil impressions! Led astray by the force of his pas- 
sions or the deadly influences of evil con1panions, even 
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he ,vho has been thoroughly instructed in his.faith, and 
carefuHy reared in the sanctifying influences of a reli- 
gi ous home, may for a tÏ1ne prove unfaithful to the one 
and the other, and ,vander away fron1 the paths of duty, 
and of truth. But, the chances are a hundred to one 
that, sooner or later, such a one will return to himself, to 
his duty, and to his God. The salutary influences of his 
youth, and the saving truths which 'were then firlnly 
established in his sonl, will, one day or other, re-assert 
themselves and lead him back again into the path of 
rectitude, from which he may have but too long strayed 
away. 
But, on the other hand, take a young Catholic who 
has never been thoroughly taught his religion and the 
grounds of his faith, a1?-d thro,v him amongst the- evil and 
pernicious influences ,vith which a young man is no,v-a- 
days almost inevitably .surrounded in the world, and 
there is every reason to fear that he will succumb to 
those influences; that he will fall before the force of the 
three-fold concupiscence to whose glorification the whole 
world seenlS to be devoted; and that, falling, he will 
fall to rise no more. And what is said of the young 
man may be said with equal truth, positis ponenclis, 
of everyone ,vho has to fight the battle of life, and 
make his way to heaven through the pit-fans of the 
world. 
It surely, then, requires no further argument to sho,v 
that, in these days, the establishment of the great 
Christian truths by cle
r, solid, and convincing argu- 
ments, is one of the noblest and most useful themes 
which can engage the attention of the sacred orator, 
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whilst it -is at the same tilne of the nlost paramount 
importance, and of the most rigorolls obligation. 


SECTION II. 


GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN DOG
IATIC DISCûURSES- 
CONTROVERSIAL SER
IONS - THEIR DANGER - T\VOFOLD 
:METHOD OF PREACHING THEl\I-ADV ANTAGES OF THE 
INDIRECT 
IETHOD, ETC. 


Premising that we speak here of a preacher addressing 
an ordinary congregation, in ordinary circumstances- 
since, as is evident, we do not pretend to lay down laws 
by which such an orator as P. Felix is to be guided, 
\vhen addressing those exceptional audiences who crowd 
round the pulpit of Notre Dame-the following rules 
will be found practically useful :- 
I. The Catholic preacher, when addressing an ordi- 
nary congregation, such as assembles in our churches, 
ought not, in his doglnatic discourses on the great Chris- 
tian truths, to seen1 to suppose that there are any 
al110ngst bis hearers \vho are capable of doubting of the 
truth which he is about to establish. In the first place, 
as those who do not believe, seldom, if ever, go to 
church, his remarks, if addressed to them, would be 
thro.wn away. Secondly, there are in every congregation 
Inany sÌ1nple souls \vho think that all the \vorld believes 
as they do, and that no nlan of sense or of intelligence 
can possibly entertain any doubt about the great truths 
of the Catholic faith. 
It is a matter of the greatest iInportance not to dis- 
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turb the undoubting faith of these holy souls, nor to cast 
a shadow upon the beautiful simplicity ,vhich is at once 
the firmest proof, as it is the highest charm of that faith. ' 
If you lay yourself out to explain to then1 that there are 
those ,vho do not believe in the great Christian truths,' 
you at once destroy the charming simplicity of their 
belief. You scandalize them, in bringing before them 
the example of the scoffer and the in:fulel. You almost 
inevitably,veaken, at least in some degree, the faith of 
those who listen to you; and all this without any suffi- 
cient reason or compensating gain. 
II. It is not expedient in discourses of this nature to 
announce openly to our hearers that we propose to our- 
selves to prove such or such a truth. We should rather 
endea vour to conceal our design under such a form of 
expression as ,vill give us full scope to establish the 
truth in question ,vithout any forn1al announcement that 
,ve are ahout to do so. The prudence of this line of con- 
duct has been already sufficiently established if there be 
question of those sin1ple undoubting souls ,vho form the 
majority of an ordinary Catholic congregation. Nor is 
such a n10de of proceeding less to be recon1mended if 
our discourse is to be addressed, partly or altogether, to 
the scoffer or the unbeliever. If we Inake an open 
attack upon these n1en, or upon their errors, we at once 
put them on their guard, and place them in open and 
defiant opposition to ourselves and our teaching: they 
at once intrench thenlf
elves behind their own pride and 
self-love; they listen to us with restraint, and ,vith a pre- 
detennined will not to be convinced by our arglunents, 
or n10ved by our appeals. Their only motive anù object 
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in listening to us is to pick out the weak points in our 
discourse, and, as a natural result, that discourse 
remains without fruit. 
And this, perhaps, ll1ay be the ll10st fitting place in 
,vhich to n1ake some remarks about the controversial 
sermon, properly so caned. 
The controversial sermon, even when handled with 
the utmost discretion, is a very dangerous weapon, and 
one which only charity or necessity will justify the 
preacher in assuming. 'Vhen neither charity nor neces- 
sity ilnposes upon the preacher the obligation of taking 
it up, he will certainly do more wisely to leave it alone. 
It n1ay be doubted ,vhether one spark of the love of 
God ,vere ever lighted up in the soul, or whether one 
unbeliever ,vere e\""er converted to the faith, by the mere 
agency of the controversial sern10n. Of the evll pas- 
sions which are stirred up, and of the rancour, the bitter- 
ness, and the uncharitableness, which are too often the 
fruits of these discourses, there can, unfortunately, be 
no doubt. 

nt, whilst the prudent preacher will certainJy not 
attempt the controversial sermon without sufficient and 
justifying cause, nor ,vithollt a due consideration and 
careful weighing of his o'vn powers, it must be adn1Ítted 
that there are occasions on which the interests of reli- 
gion, of virtue, and of truth require the pastor of souh
 
to stand out., openly and fearlessly, in their defence. 
And in these cases, which, provide against or shun 
them as he may, can scarcely he very rare in a missionary 
country, it becomes a ll1atter of very considerable in- 
terest and in1portance to the pastor to prepare himself 
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to discharge in the most effective nlanner this unpleasant 
hut necessary duty, ,vith the least injury to his o,vn 
flock, with the greatest utility to those who differ froDl 
hinl, and, above all, ,vith the greatest glory to God, and 
to the eternal interests of His holy nanle. And let him 
be convinced that there is no discourse which demands 
such earnest thought and prayerful study in its concep- 
tion, such prudence in its cOl11position, and such zeal 
and tender charity in its delivery, as the controversial 
:;erlnon. 
A cont.roversial sermon may be prepared in two 
ways A preacher 111ay attack, openly and (
irectly, the 
religious belief or the peculiar doctrines of his separated 
brethren; and this i
 called the direct method. Or, he 
Dlay lay himself out to expose, and to prove, the Catholic 
doctrine, without any open reference to the objection
 
which are advanced againRt it, or to the religious pro- 
fessions of those who hold the opposite tenets; and this 
is called the indi1'ect method. It is called the indirect 
Inethod, because, in this wåy, the preacher seems to be 
simply engaged in the explanation and sustaining of the 
Catholic doctrine; and,"W hilst he is actually refuting and 
overthrowing the false ideas ,vhich are set up in opposi- 
tion to it, he ,leaves the Ï1npression upon his adversary's 
mind that nothing is further from the intention of him 
to w horn he listens than such a wish, or lllode of pro- 
ceeding. 
There can be no dispute as to the relative lllerits of 
these two lllethoùs. From what has been said in No.1; 
and for reasons which are too obvious to reqnirc rec
tpi- 
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tulation, it must be evident to the young preacher that 
nothing but ill-will, anger, and confusion, can result 
frorn a direct and open attack upon the religious belief 
of those ,vho are oppased to hin1. All the great masters 
of the art of controversial preaching, St. Francis of Sales 
forelnost amongst then1, are loud in their praise of that 
lnethod ,vhich ,ve have cal1ed the indirect; nor are they 
less out-spoken as to the obligation of employing it on 
those occasions on ,vhich it is necessary to deliver a dis- 
course of this nature. 
The great apostle of Geneva, whose authority is of 
such weight in this matter, fron1 the very fact that he 
Inay be considered as the most successful missionary of 
these later times, assures us that he never knew any 
good to result from a direct attack upon the belief of the 
heretic. "Those sernlons," he says, "in which we openly 
attack, and as a lnatter of dispute, the errors of our sepa- 
rated brethren, repel in place of attracting them to us. 
When they percei ve that we attack them, they naturally 
put themselves on their guard against us. If we bring 
the light too suddenly before their gaze, they instinctively 
dose their eyes. They immediately distrust the dis- 
course. in which he who proposes the difficulty also 
proposes the answer; in which the preacher says ,vhat he 
wishes without anyone having the power to reply, or 
to contradict him. I never found this ll1ethod," he 
proceeds to say, "produce any fruit; and I renlarked 
the same thin cr in those who 'vere associated with me 
ð 
in the con version of the Chablis." 
The method followed by this great saint in his con- 
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troversial preaching was eminently simnle and practical. 
Instead of openly and directly attacking the belief of 
his adversaries, he contented himself with a clear and 
simple exposition of the truths of the Catholic faith in 
all their majestic beauty, but without introducing one 
word which could savour, even remotely, of controversy. 
And, beyond all dOll bt, such is the method which ,vill 
be en1 ployed by the prudent preacher, in these our 
days, when charity and ,patience and good will are to 
be no less earnestly cultivated than they were in the 
tin1es of Saint Francis of Sales; in these days when 
many men are anxiously inquiring for the truth, and 
when they are to be won to that truth by much love 
and much prayer, as surely as they will be repelled 
fronl it by the angry strife and the bitter rankling words 
of religious contro\-ersy. 
To exemplify our Ineaning still more. Let us suppose 
that the preacher wishes to establish the truth of the 
presence of our Di vine Lord in the adorable sacranlent 
of the altar. If he conles forward, and without further 
introduction or preamble, lays down his proposition" that 
Jesus Christ is really and truly present in the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist," the unbeliever, or the heretic, 
who 111ay Lé listening, vlill at once put himself in 
opposition, and, before the preacher has developed one 
of his proofs, ,viII have quite rnade up his n1Índ not. to 
be convinced, no matter ho,v eloquently the thesis may 
be urgeù, or ho\v closely it n1ay be argued. But, it will 
be very different, if, concealing his design, the preacher, 
in words full of sweetness and charity, lays out his 
proposition in some such way as this: "J esus Christ 
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has shown an infinite love for man in instituting the 
adorable sacranlent of the altar. For, we judge of the 
love of any person for us by the greatness and the 
magnificence of those gifts which he besto.ws upon us 
But, in this adorable sacrament, Jesus Christ has be- 
sto,ved upon us the greatest benefit which even a 
God could give. For, it is not a mere figure, it is not 
a mere memorial of Hinlself which he gives us, but it 
is his own most sacred Body and Blood, hypostatically 
united to his soul and divinity, ,vhich he bestows upon 
us, as is evidently proved by the ,vords of holy \Vrit. 
This is lny Body, etc., etc." Proceeding in this manner, 
the preacher will, actually and effectually, prove every 
point of the Catholic doctrine in question; whilst his 
adversary, thinking him wholly taken up in delnonstrat- 
iug the goodness and the bounty of Jesus Christ, will 
listen with a heart and mind free frolll those feelings of 
antagonism which ,vould certainly have been awakened 
by the opposite lllode of proceeding; and, listening with 
these favourable dispositions, he ,vill be open to the in- 
spirations of God and the promptings of His grace. This 
is the course of action to be follo,ved in this nlatter, ab 
laid down by St. Francis de Sales; and no less strongly 
by St. Francis Borgia, in his Treatise on the 
Iethúd 
of Preaching. 
Having thus eXplained the general principles by 
which the matter of controversial sernlons is to be 
governed, ,ve may conclude our reu1arks on this subject 
hy one or two practical suggestions or rules to be 
followed in this kind of preaching. 
(n.) The fir
t great point in controversial preaching, 
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as will be gathered fronl what has been already said, is 
to define a.nù explain, with the ritInost clearness and 
simplicity, the plain naked Catholic truth, ,vithout the 
addition of one ,vord which may directly savonr of con- 
troversy :-" You cannot conceive," says St. Francis of 
Sales to M. de Belley, " how beautiful the truths of our 
holy faith are when we consider them in a spirit of 
peace anù tranquillity. We sInother then1 when ,ve 
labour to over-adorn them, and we hide them ,vhen we 
strive to bring thenl too pron1ÏnentJy forward. To 
propose these truths with the utInost simplicity is one 
of the nlost efficacious means of persuading, provided 
that our hearers do not resist the Holy Ghost. If the 
Holy Ghost do not illulnine the soul with its super- 
natural light, all our proofs are feeble and l1soles
, and 
we only place obstacles to the interior action of the 
spirit when we heap proof upon proof, and argument 
t " 
upon argumen . 
(b.) Having exposed, clearly and sinlply, the article 
of faith in question; having established it by proof::; 
that are equally clear, logical, and invincible; we must 
then proceed to denlolish those objections which are 
advanced against it; and, here, the indij>ect method of 
controversial preaching comes into play with the fullest 
and most complete effect. 
If it be unadvisable to bring Catholic doctrine before 
onr hearers as a matter of controversy; it is, ê1H a 
general rule which suffers scarcely any exception, un- 
warrantable to lay those ohjections ,vhich are advanced 
against it, in their naked dcfonnity before our audience; 
\ve nlust not seonl to suppose that there is any oLjec- 
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tÏon which can be brought against the truth which we 
preach; but we must advance that truth, and explain 
it in such a manner, as to anticipate the objections of 
the unbeliever; and if these objections are drawn from 
a text of Scripture, or from the ,vritings of a Father, 
,ve nlust, as can nearly ahvays be done, employ this 
RaDle text to prove the truth which we aspire to 
establish. l 
The reasonabl eness of this mode of proceeding IS 
sufficiently plain. It is nearly always dangerous to 
propose in its naked deformity an objection against the 
truth. Putting aside the fact that it is often nluch 
e3sier, from the very nature of error, to propose a 
specious objection than to find a clear and convincing 
answer to it, it is certain that the simple faith of un- 
doubting souls is scandalized, as ,ve have already 
shown, by the bringing forward of these argulnents and 
objections. Besides, it 
eenlS to COlne naturally to a 
man to attend a great deal more careful1y to the 
objection proposed than to the answer given to it; 
and not rarely, the very proposing of an objection 
appears to set one on the qui vive to find a flaw in 
the solution. 
For these, and for Inany other obvious reason8, the 
indirect method of refuting an objection is still more 
useful and more obligatory than tht indirect nlethod 


1 Kon ità proponantur argumenta nt simpliciores offendi possint; 
sed eo pacto res exponatllr ut illi ex datft explicatione solntionem 
eornm qnæ sibi in mentem venerint aut ab aliis audiverint, facilè 
colligant. 


Regulæ Societatis Jesu. 
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of proposing Catholic truth. 'Ve may again i.!lustrate 
this matter by an example. 
There is no objection which is more commonly 
advanced by Protestants against the doctrine of tbe 
Real Presence than that which is founded on the text: 
"Spiritus est qui vivificat, caro non prodest quidquam." 
Now, the prudent and discreet preacher will not aùduce 
this text as containing a difficulty against the Catholic 
doctrine; but, he will bring it forward as actually 
proving that doctrine; and thus he will refute, 
although indirectly, still in the most powerful and 
efficacious manner, the pretended objection. It is the 
Spirit and the Divinity, he Dlay say, that vivifies the 
sacred flesh of the Redeemer, which, without the hypo- 
sta.tic union with the Divinity, could not impart saving 
grace to the souls of men. Or, he may put his remarks 
in the form employed hy St. Augustine: "Oh, ho,v 
gross and un,vorthy of the majesty of this sacreù 
mystery," exclaims the saint, ",yere the sentiments of 
the people of Capharnaum, who appeared to believe 
that Jesus Christ was about to break His flesh into 
fragments, that He might give it to them to eat. 
How much more beautiful, how much more ,vorthy of 
God and of man is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. It is this alone of which the Saviour 
approves, since He Himself declares that the gross and 
carnal meaning of the people of Capharnaum is false 
and profitless. 0(/;1'0 non prodest q
âdquam." 
Thus, by a little skill, prudence, and study, the 
preacher may disguise every objection, and turn that 
which seemed to be a difficulty into an absolute proof 
D 
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in support of his doctrine. This was the 111ethod in- 
variably followed by St. Francis de Sales, and it was 
crowned with the n10st complete success, the conversion 
of many thousands of heretics bearing ample testimony 
to its efficacy. "The saint preached in this n1anner," 
writes M. de Belley, "every Advent and every Lent, in 
Grenoble where there 'was a large number of Protes- 
tants, who attended his discourses much more regularly 
and attentively than those of their own preachers, 
because, as they said, they never witnessed in him that 
spirit of strife and of angry contention which seemed to 
animate the tongues of their minÏf;ters. Nevertheless, 
he invariablyelnployed the first part of his discourse in 
unfolding the truths of the Catholic faith, but according 
to the method which I have described. The second 
part he devoted to lnorals and piety. The Protestants, 
not perceiving the address of his method, were lost 
in continual astonishment when they found that he 
proved the doctrines of the Catholic Church frOll1 the 
very same texts .which their ministers adduced as over- 
thro,ving thern. In drawing his proofs for the support 
of the truth from the very objections of the heretics, he 
thus changed the ,val' from an offensive into a defensive 
one, and by this means won his ådversaries even whilst 
he vanquished them." 
(c.) On those occasions when either charity or neces- 
sity imposes upon us the obligation of attacking, even 
indirectly, the religious belief of those who are opposed 
to us, we must take care to do so with all charity 
and sweetness, giving utterance to no word which can 
offend Ollr neighbour. Those insulting apostrophes, 
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those invectives and reproaches, those stinging words, 
those defiances hurled at an adversary, can never be 
blessed of God, since they are born of pride and self- 
esteem. :WI. de Belley 'writes of St. Francis that the 
tender sentinlents which filled his heart ,vere painted 
on his features, and expressed in his voice, his gestures, 
and his entire bearing. He thus caused himself to be 
listened to favourably, and then his learning quickly 
completed the victory ,vhich his sweetness had already 
begun. 
"I never knew, and I never heard of any heretic 
being converted," says St. Vincent de Paul, "except by 
sweetness and humility." And what the saint says of 
the unbeliever lllay be applied with equal justice to the 
sinner. If ,ve ,vish to lead sinners back again to their 
outraged God, we Inust seek to gain their hearts, and 
not to confound them. We must exhibit ourselves 
to them, not as an adversary ,vho seeks to gain a 
victory over them, but as a father ,vho loves them, 
and who only seeks to gain them because he loves 
them. There is at the bottom of every ll1an's heart 
a feeling ,vhich revolts against any assumption of au- 
thority over him, and the young preacher should 
persuade himself that nothing ,vill be lllore prej udicial 
to his success, over either the unbeliever or tile sinner, 
than that practice of scolding in which some are tou 
apt to indulge. The spirit of God is charity and love, 
and the preaching of the gospel is only the development 
of that divine spirit. It rllust therefore be successful 
in proportion as it is in harnlony with the charity 
and the love of God. 
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III. In advancing his proofs in support of the great 
Christian truths, the preacheI should take much care to 
bring out prominently the beauty, the majesty, and the 
sanctity of the Christian doctrine upon the point in 
question, and to show the intimate congruity ,vhich 
there is between the Catholic dogma and the goodness, 
mercy, and wisdom of God. The dry proofs ,vhicb 
the theologian advances will not unfrequently find the 
minds of his hearers prejudiced' before-hand against 
those dogmas which are hard to believe, or from which 
consequences naturally .flow which are very painful to 
flesh and blood to reduce to practice. But if these 
dogmas are brought before him in such a manner as to 
challenge his admiration and his love, he will, on the 
contrary, conceive for them such favourable sentiment::; 
as will predispose him to receive ,vitb joy and gladness 
those proofs which may be advanced in support of 
them. 
For example. If, having to prove the divine institu- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance, ,ve confine ourselves 
to those dry arguments which establish this dogma, se1f- 
love, terrified at the sight of the humiliations which are 
imposed upon it by this sacrament, 'will immediately 
begin to seek for pretexts to enable it to avoid this 
unpleasant duty. But if, instead of taking this course, 
we show him that this sacran1ent is in reality the most 
striking n1anifestation of the infinite n1ercy of Göd, \vho 
lllerely requires the confession of our faults that He may 
pardon then1, no matter how nUlllerous or how grievous 
they may be-if we sho\v him that this sacrament is the 
cro\vning work of the divine wisdom, the most powerful 
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check upon unruly passions, the safest guarantee of 
perseverance-rn good, the source of wise counsels, the 
surest means of guarding against, or of repairing the 
wounds which we incur in our warfare with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, the nlost infallible 'way of 
securing the peace which flows from a good conscience, 
the sinner is gained at once. He sees how much God 
con
ulted for the interests of the sinner in instituting 
this sacrament, and he iR filled with gratitude. Almost 
before the proofs on .which it rests have been advanced, 
he gives in his adhesion to a dogma at once so beautiful 
and so consoling. He listens to us with the desire to 
believe, and he believes. 
Such ,vas the method follo,ved by those great saints 
of whom we have just spoken, and by all those who 
have been remarkable for the success of their apostolic 
labours. This, too, is the method followed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who, in nearly all the subjects which 
he treats, lays himself out to show how intimately the 
truth which he establishes is worthy of God and of man. 
And this, too, is the method which will be followed 
by every preacher who rightly appreciates his relations 
with the 'weak, the doubting, or the erring, and who 
kno,vs how to seize the opportunities which are certain 
to fall wi thin his grasp. 
IV. Having established the dogma in question by 
solid proofs, the preacher ,viII, in conclusion, be ever 
roost solicitous to deduce those pious affections, and 
those practical resolutions, which ,vill nlake his hearers 
better men. These pious affections have a \vonderful 
influence in paving the \vay for persuasion, since they 
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help to write the truths of God, not only on the mind, 
but on the heart which is the seat of justifying faith. 
(Jorde creditul" ad justitiam. 
Moreover, as every dogma of our religion supposes as 
a necessary consequence some obligation to be fulfilled, 
it is plain that the preacher who does not inspire his 
hearers with the resolution of discharging faithfully 
their sacred obligations has only half done his work. 
It is, dOll btless, a most useful and a most necessary 
thing to enlighten the understanding, but, after an, it 
is only a means by ,vhich to influence the will to good; 
and the preacher loses at least a great part of the fruit 
of his discourse when he does not conclude it with such 
a warm and fervent exhortation as may effectually move 
his hearers to the reformation of their lives, and to the 
practice of every Christian virtue which becomes their 
calling and profession. 


SECTION III. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRUTHS FROM A MORAL POINT OF VIEW- 
GENERAL RULES BY WHICH DISCOURSES OF THIS KIND 
ARE TO BE GOVERNED. 


We bave considered the obligation and the advan- 
tages of bringing the great Christian truths before our 
hearers, from a dogmatic point of view. But, it is 
neither less useful nor less obligatory, to develop 
these same great truths from what is technically called 
the moral point of view. 
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The moral sermon is one in which the preacher pro- 
poses to himself to develop SOIne subject in such a , 
manner as to bring it before his audience as containing 
a principle of christian obligation, a motive for the 
practice of virtue, or the avoiding of vice. Dogmatic 
sermons are, as we have already shown, not only useful, 
but absolutely necessary in their own time and place; 
but the moral sermon is still more necessary, especially 
in tbose countries where heresy or indifference has taken 
hold of a people. St. Francis de Sales does not hesitate 
to affirm that the moral discourse, when properly pre- 
pared, is a more efficacious weapon for the conversion 
of the heretic, than even the dogmatic or controversial 
sermon. " It appears to me," he says, "that the Chris- 
tian pulpit has been established to lead men to salvation 
by persuading them to the practice of virtue, and not 
by disputation or by controversy. . .. Sermons on 
moral subjects," he continues, "anilnated by devotion 
and fervour, appear to me much better adapted, not 
only for the conversion of sinners, but even of heretics, 
than all the sharpness, the logical acumen, and the bit- 
terness of controversy. The flies which turn away from 
vinegar, are easily attracted by honey or by sugar. It is 
thirty-three years since God called me to break the 
bread of his word to the people; and during this tinle 
I have always ren1arked that 1110ral sermons, 'when 
treated ,vith piety and zeal, have been as burning coals 
cast into the face of the Protestants ,vho assisted at 
them. I have remarked, too, that they have always 
recei ved these discourses in very good part; that they 
have gone away edified, and that they have been more 
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docile and tractable \vhen we have come to discuss those 
points on which they differ from TIs." 
It is evident that the great Christian truths n1ust 
ever furnish the surest foundation on which to build up 
the moral discourse, since these truths contain an in- 
exhaustible source of lnost useful instruction, of most 
pious affections, and of most holy and generous resolu- 
tions, for him who makes them the subject of his earnest 
and prayerful meditation. The more intimately we 
appreciate these great truths, the more holy we become; 
and it is ilnpossible to consider them in the spirit of 
faith without reproaching ourselves for our failings, 
without feeling ourselves more powerfully moved to the 
practice of virtue. These truths are, as \ve have just 
said, the surest foundation of the moral discourse, since 
they contain at once the motive, the sanction, and the 
example, for the practice of virtue; whilst, at the same 
time, they cause us to feel most intimately its hidden 
charm in teaching us the beauty and the advantage of 
abnegation, of suffering, of hunliliation, and even of 
death. 
We shall, therefore, in the present section briefly 
consider the manner in which the Christian truths are 
to be treated, from a moral point of view. And we 
shall best secure this end by glancing at the general 
principles ,vhich should regulate the cOll1position of the 
moral discourse :- 
In the first place, the preacher should, in a sermon of 
this kind, take especi care to determine most clearly, 
, 
 ,') L'........ 
from the very outs thtr"11 'íò end which he wishes 
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He must bear in mind that the morality of a Chris- 
tian discourse is altogether different from that wh
ch 
is employed by the philosopher, who relies merely upon 
the light of human reason. The morality of the 
Christian discourse is founded upon dogma, and this 
fact should be evidently seen in every part of the 
sermon. We preach the \vord of God, and hence the 
Inaterials \vhich \ve. eluploy, and the motives \vhich \ve 
bring forward, must rest upon the great truths of 
revelation, and upon the consideration of the effects of 
virtue or of vice, as they are described in Holy Writ. 
In the moral discourse the preacher must be rigor- 
ously exact in the general principles \vhich he lays 
down, and in their application to particular cases. This 
exactness is equally opposed to the two extremes of 
laxity and rigidity. By laxity of doctrinal teaching 
the sinner is hardened in his crimes, and lul]ed in a 
false security \vhich is 1110st perilous to his eternal 
interests. By undue rigidity, on the other hand, timor- 
ous souls are discouraged and fined \vith apprehensions, 
and led to believe that the discharge of their essential 
duties is an impossibility; or, what is quite as likely, 
they are thrown into that most terrible of all states in 
which the Christian soul can find itself, the state of 
. scrupulosity. 
In the moral sermon the preacher must be careful 
not to delay too long upon III ere theory, but to enter as 
soon as possible into the consideration of practical 
details. After having devoted sufficient time to thp 
explanation and development of his subject, he should 
proceed at once to its moral application. This is the 
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principal end of his discourse, 'which should ever aIm, 
in the first place, at those matters which are lllost 
useful for the salvation of his hearers; since we nece
- 
sarily suppose that the habitual and never-failing de- 
sire of the zealous pastor's heart, is the salvation of souls. 
The continual tendency of the Illoral discourse should 
be to excite sorro\v for sin. This tenùency may, of 
course, show itself more or less pronlÏnently, but still 
it will ever be the pervading element of the sermon. 
This salutary sorrow for and hatred of sin may be 
excited ill a thousand 'ways; by sho,ving ho,v terrible 
are the judgments of God, and ho,v He 'will take ven- 
geance in His justice upon those who refuse to avail 
themselves of His mercy and His goodness; ho\v 
nlerciful and forgiving He is to those who return to 
Hilll in humility and penance; how fearful is the state 
of the soul which has lost its God, and lost Him for 
eternity; in fine, the extravagance and the madness 
of slighting eternity, or of throwing it away for the 
false and fleeting pleasures of the world. With this 
ever-pervading sorrow for sin the preacher should sedu- 
lously nlingle in his discourse sentinlents of hope, of 
consolation, and of trust in the mercy of God. We 
may, without rashness, lay it down as a general rule, 
that for one sinner who is led back to his duty by the 
fear of hell, numbers win be efficaciously moved to 
sorrowing penance by the thought of God's never- 
failing Inercy, His tender compassion for the sinner, 
and His readiness to receive those ,vho are willing to 
return to Him, no matter ho,v long or ho,v grievously 
they may have wandered away from Him. 
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Finally, the preacher should frequently, in his moral 
sermon, recommend and dwell upon those practice
 of 
devotion 'which have most influence in sa.nctifying 
souls; "these practices," says St. Liguori, "furnish the 
soul with the nlost efficacious means of persevering in 
the state of grace." 
With this brief consideration of the general principles 
to be observed in the moral discourse, which are sub- 
stantially taken from the valuable work of M. Van 
Hemel,! w
 will nuw proceed to treat of the Christian 
truths in detail, and of the manner in which they are 
to be employed "by the preacher, and rendered sub- 
servient to the great end of an his labours, the salvation 
of the souls for whom his master died. 


1 Précis de Rhétorique Sacrée, par J. B. Van Hemel. 
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heads of the divine perfections and attribntes 

 of God, the benefits of the Creator to the 
creature, and the Four Last Things; and we no\v pro- 
ceed to consider each of these suhjects in detail. 
It is the duty of the pastor of souls frequently to 
speak to his people on the perfections and the attributes 
of God, and to sho\v them how the principle of all their 
obligations, and the motives for all the virtues which 
they are bound to practise, are contained in their 
proper appreciation of these divine perfections. God 
is not known! The world wilfully, with lnore or less 
of malice, ignores its God, His divine perfections, and 
unchangeable attributes, and deifies the three-fold 
concupiscence which it worships in place of its Creator. 
To this ignorance is to be attributed all the evils which 
desolate the earth. "'Vith desolation is all the land 
made desolate, because there is none that considereth 
in the heart."l God is not kno\vn; and therefore, love 
grows cold, and malice rears its foul front unhlushingly 


1 J ere xii. II. 
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Hence it is that Jesus Christ lays down the kno,vledge 
of God as the very key to the kingdonl of heaven. 
H H we est vita wterna, ,ut eognoscant Te, solum Deu'iÎ
 
verum ;"1 and hence it is, too, that the zealous pastor 
willl
our unceasingly to make his people kno,v their 
God; that, kno.wing Him, they Inay love and serve 
Him, and thus gain the end of their creation. The 
following suggestions will be found practically useful 
in preaching on these most Í1nportant subjects:- 
I. The preacher should use his utnlost endeavours 
to inspire the people .with a nlost elevated idea of the 
greatness of God, and hence, he should never speak of 
Hinl unless with the nlost profound respect. It is said 
that the philosopher, Newton, never nlentioned the 
nèt1ne of God .without uncovering his head. Whether 
we speak professedly of the greatness of God; or 
whether 'we only mention Him incidentally in the 
course of our instruction, we should do so with equal 
reverence; and this exhibition of reverence and respect 
on the part of their pastor, will most effectually teach 
his people to adore their Creator, and to hUlnble theln- 
selves before Him, will render them obedient to IIis conl- 
lllandinents, submissive to the decrees of Providence, and 
respectful towards His adorable name, \vhich they \vill 
then fear to elnploy so lightly, and utter with so little 
reverence. It is truly painful to walk along the streets 
of our cities and towns, and to hear the Adorable N anle 
of God bandied about from Hlouth to nlouth, as if it 
were the name of some mean reptile, in
tead of the 
Creator of heaven and earth. I t is nlore painful still, 
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to hear that name so often blasphemed, even by th p 
lips of children, ,vho copy, only too faithfully, the evil 
example ,vhich is set before thenl by their parents in 
this respect. This positive blasphen1.Y, this light and 
unworthy nse of His holy name, is an evil which cries 
aloud to God for vengeance, and an evil ,vhich the 
zealous pastor of souls will ever labour n1.ost earnestly 
to relnedy. Hence, as we have just said, he will never 
use this Holy Nalne unless with the most profound 
respect. He win labour to inspire his people ,vith an 
intimate appreciation of the great truth contained 
in those ,vords of Holy "\Vrit, Quis ut Deus! He 
,vill understand tbe imlnense in1portance of inspiring 
his people ,vi th this sovereign esteen1. of God, and he 
,viII best gain his end by laying before them, in accents 
anÏ1nated by faith, and with a demeanour full of 
reverential love, the Omnipotence, the Greatness, the 
Holiness, the Eternity of God, and those divine per- 
fections, ,vhlch are incomprehensible, silnply because 
they are Infinite. He ,viII sho,v them the angels lost 
in the sense of their o,vn nothingness before the majesty 
of God. He will tell then1. of those countless hosts 
"\vhon1 St. John sa\v, prostrate upon their faces in awful 
adoration before His throne; and he ,viII do all this 
with such respectful veneration of ,vord and of act, as 
may n10st efficaciously inspire his hearers ,vith rever- 
ential a\ve and dread of the infinite lnajesty of their 
Creator. 
II. Whilst he labours to inspire his people with this 
sovereign esteen1 of the greatness of God, he ought to 
lay hÏ1nself out, still more earnestly, to represent Hill1 


. 
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as infinitely to be loved, infinitely to be feared. Love 
and fear are the two sentiments which are most power- 
ful in their influence over, as they are most necessary 
in the fight regulation of, the heart of man. By love 
we are drawn to God. By fear we are deterred from 
indulging in those passions which separate us from Him. 
And it 'will be very easy for the preacher to discover 
in the Divine Perfections those conRiderations and ar- 
guments which will be most powerful to excite these 
sentiments of love and fear. What is more easy than 
to sl
ow that God is infinitely "\vorthy to be loved, since 
He is infinitely perfect, our Father, and the centre of 
all our joys! \V hat more easy than to sho,v that He 
is infinitely to be feared, since He is to be our judge; 
a judge infinitely holy, who can tolerate nothing that is 
sullied by the stain of sin; a judge infinitely terrible, 
,vho holds in His hand the irrevocable sentence of our 
eternal happiness or woe! 
III. In treating the Divine Perfections, the preacher 
should dwell principally upon those ,vhich are imitable, 
proposing thenl to his people as the great models of aU 
that is most magnificent and sublime in the Christian 
life. Since God has created us to His own in1age and 
likeness, it is the great object of religion to perfect this 
likeness in onr souls. 'Ve are the children of God, and 
therefore we ought to show ourselves worthy of our 
Father. And, therefore, the preacher should carefully 
bring the Divine Perfections of their heavénly Father 
before His chilùren. He should dwell upon the mercy 
of God, with all the abundance of it
 riches, saying in 
the words of Jesus Christ: Estote miseì 1 ico'fdes sicut et 
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Pater 'l.;este?"'rnisericors est.! Upon His sanctity, as put 
before us in His own divine words: Sancti estote, quoniam 
ego sanctus 8um. 2 Upon His patience, which bears 
\vith all the sins of men; upon His sweetness, which is 
never disturbed; upon His goodness, which tnrns evil 
itself into good, and which, with a love that is more 
than n1aternal in its tenderness, heaps His benefits upon 
His creatllff:S: in fine, the preacher should love to 
portray these Divine Perfections. of His Lonl and His 
God, and to sho.w the obligation which all men are 
under of approaching as closely as possible to the imi- 
tation of the lllodel set before thelll: Estote pe'ìfecti 
sicut et Pater vest
T cælestis pe1fectus est. 3 
IV. Practically, a discourse on any of the Divine Per- 
fections nlay be con1posed in either of two ways. 
The first method is, to explain and establish the 
Perfection in question in the first point, \vhich will then 
he purely dogmatical; and to develop in the second 
point, which will be moral, the special fruits which we 
should derive fro111 the consideration of it. Ex. g. 
First Point.-God is present every\vhere. 
Second Point.-The obligations which are necessarily 
imposed upon us by the omnipotence of God. 
Or, to use another exanlple. 
}i-'irst Point.-There is a Providence which watches 
over each one of us. 
Second Point-What are our obligations towards this 
Providence 1 
The second method is, to include the fruits, affections, 
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and pious practices to be elicited, in the enunciation 
of the Perfection itself. Ex. g. :- 
First Point. The presence of God is a powerful motive 
to avoid sin. 
Second Point. To arrive in a short time at perfection. 
Following this method, Bourdaloue has the following . 
beautiful and artistic division in his senTIon on the 
Feast of the Purification. 
First Point. God has an esse1Ûial dominion over us, 
.which ,ve are bound to acknowledge by a sincere obla- 
tion of ourselves to Hinl. 
Second Point. He has an univeTsal dominion over 
us, which we are bound to acknowledge by an entin} 
oblation of ourselves to Hiln: 
Third Point. An eteJ'nal don1Ìnion over us, ,vhich 
binds us to a prompt oblation of ourselves to Him. 
Each one will follow his own taste in this n)atter; 
Lut this second method of preaching upon the Divine 
Perfections ,vould seenl to be more generally useful, 
since it proposes to the people, .with the greater clearness, 
the special fruits which they should derive frotTI the 
discourse, each proposition of t
e division indicating 
,vhat is to be done, and ,yhat is to be avoided. 
The young preacher nlay consult, with great profit, 
upon this subject: The Sacred Scriptures, and more 
especially the writings of the Prophets; Bossuet's Ji'lé- 
'ì'Läio1ls 8U1" les lJfystères; Avrillon's Réjlexions sur les 
AttJ'íúuts de Dieu; any good theological treatise, De 
Deo anti De .Attriúutis Dei. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOURSES OK THE BENEFITS OF GOD-T\VO PRINCIP.AL 
:METHODS OF ARRANGING THEM. 
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Iî y tl
e benefits of 
od, we understand His 

 a ProvIdence over HIS creatures, the Incar- 

 nation, the Redemption, Divine Grace, the 
l' Blessed Eucharist, the Sacrament of Penance, 
and, in one word, all those favours and boun- 
ties which the Creator has heaped, and is heaping upon 
His creatures, whether these favours COlne to us as the 
manifestation of His own divine attribntes, as the 
fruits of the Incarnation and death of His Son, or as 
the effects of the Sacraments which He has instituted 
for the benefit of Inankind. 
It is as useful, as it is obligatory, to preach often 
upon the benefits of God, that we may thus awaken in 
the hearts of our people an intill1ate appreciation of 
the favours ,vhich God is ever pouring upon them, and 
of the obligations ,vhich they, in turn, lie under 
towards Him. Treating of one of these benefits, St. 
Liguori thus writes to a 111issionary priest: "I charge 
you," he says, "to speak often of the love which J eSUB 
Christ has Inanifested towards us in the institution of 
the Adorable Sacranlent, and of the duty which we, in 
t urn, owe our l110St an1Ïable Redeelner. Those resol1.1- 
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tions which are the effect of the fear of chastisement 
, 
rather than of the love of God, ,vill not be very firnl." 
There are t\VO principal n1ethods of treating these 
divine benefits, both of which are equally practical and 
useful. 
I. The first method is to show, in the first point of 
the discourse, the greatness of the benefit bestowed; 
and, in the second point, the obligations which flow 
from its reception; or, in other words, the appreciation 
,vhich it ought to produce in us. 
In order to inspire our hearers with a becoming idea 
of the greatness of the benefit of which we tr
at, we 
lTIay, in the first point, consider it frolTI a three-fold 
point of vie\v: the benefit in itself, in HilTI who besto"ws 
it, and in him who receives it. 
(a) The benefit in it.self.-And ,ve cause our 
audience to estin1ate "it at its proper value by showing 
how exceHent it is in its very nature, how useful and 
ho\v necessary to us, and (when there is place for this 
argulnent) how frequently it is bestowed upon us. 
(b) In Him 1cho be::;to1vs it.-Ancl here we Inay 
how, 
on the one hand, the infinite dignity of our benefactor 
who, so to speak, lays this benefit at our feet; and, on 
the other, the price which it has cost HÏ1n, and the 
Inore than paternal affection \vith which He besto'v
 it 
upon us. 
(e) In IIi?ì1 'lrho J'eeeives it.-And in this place, we 
may sho,v that the recipient is a person who not only 
lIas not merited such a favour, but who, on the con- 
trary, has shown hilnself inti.nitcJy unworthy uf it, as 
well bv the outra.!rE'S which he has conllnitt('d au'aini':jt 

 
 û 
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his benefactor, as by the indifference ,vhich he bas 
shown in regard to the favours bestowed upon him. 
These three considerations may be most easily 
oJ 
developed by means of the well knO"wn verse which is 
specially useful in considering the Sacred Passion of 
Christ, and such kindred subjects, viz.: Quis, quid, 
ubi" quibus auxiliis, CUll', quomodo, quando. 
(a) Quis ?-The higher the dignity of hin1 who 
l)estows it, the greater is the value of his gift; hence, 
the gift of a king to his subject is much n10re highly 
eHteelned than that of an equal to an equal. 
(b) Quid?- What the benefit is in itself, in its advan- 
tages, and in its results. 
(c) Ubi ?-To 'whom has it been given-to a rebel- 
lious and ungrateful subject, and to one ,vho was well 
known to Le such. 
(d) Quibus a1lx,iUis ?-The means which have been 
employed in order that we might receive this benefit, 
suppose an infinite bounty and generosity on the part 
of the giver. 
(6) OU?'?- Through pure love, since so far from the 
donor being under any obligation to bestow it, there 
was every reason why he should withhold this Lenefit. 
(f) Q1
01TiVdo?- The circlunstances which surround 
this benefit, the 111anner in which it is Lestowed, reveal 
still n10re and nlore the generosity and the tenderness 
of our divine benefactor. 
(g) Quando ?-The tilne in which we receive it, 
furnishes still another proof of the greatness of thiH 
grace, etc., etc. 
In order to impress our hearers with a deep sense of 
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the obligcttions which are imposed upon them by the 
reception of the grace or favour in question, \ve lnay 
in the second point, lay before them such consideration
 
as the following:- 
(a) That ,ve are bound to love and to return fre- 
quent thanks to our benefactor; that we should fear to 
offend Him; that ,ve should seek to please Hirn in a.ll 
things; that ,ve should desire, in as far as \ve are able, 
to render Hiln good for good, and to do as much for 
Hinl, if that ,ver
 possible, as He has done for us. 
(b) That ,ve are bound to ,vatch, with the utmost 
care and solicitude, over the benefit which we have 
received; to hold it in the highest esteenl; and, above 
all, to employ it according to the intention of the 
donor. 
II. The second method of treating the hepefits of 
God is to insert the nloral conclusion, ,vhich \ve wish to 
deduce, in the proposition itself. Ex. g. :-Suppose that 
,ve are preaching upon Creation, we nlay thus divide 
and announce our su.bject: 
First Point. By my creation God is the author ùf 
nlY being; therefore, I am bound to obey Him. 
Second Point. He bas made IDe for Himself; there- 
fore, I am bound to tend to Him. 
Third Point. He has made l1le to His own inlage and 
likeness; therefore, I am bound to in1Îtate Him. 
Or, another method: 
First Point. By 111Y creation, God is nlY master; 
therefore, I aln bound to serve Hin1. 
Second Point. He is my Father; therefore, I aUl 
bound to love and honour Him. 
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By one or other of these n1ethods the young preacher 
Inay readily treat any of the benefits of God. The 
ideas thrown out in this cha.pter are extren1ely simple; 
hut it .will be seen, at a glance, that they adnÜt of 
infinite amplification and practical developn1ent; and 
hy a careful appli
ation of these, or sÏlnilar considera- 
tions, the preacher cannot fail to give a useful and 
interesting discourse. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE FOUR LAST THINGS. 


SECTION I. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE KEPT IN MIND "THEN TREATING 
THESE GREAT SUBJECTS. 
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 E have already d\veIt on the necessity of 





o>i preaching frequently on these l,'Teat funda- 
* mental truths. If we could only succeed in 
è persuading nlen that they are not to die as 
the brute beasts of the field, but that at the suprelne 
Inoment in which they give up their breath they are 
to enter upon a ne,v life of eternal happiness, or of 
eternal woe, according as they have conducted thenl- 
selves in this, ,ve should have done nearly all that is 
needed to dissipate the errors of the ,vorId, and to bre8k 
ùown that rampart, so dense and impenetrable, \vhich 
passion and sin are ever raising up between nlan and 
his God. Faith has beconle obscured, and love has 
grown cold, and, hence, men neither l>elieve as they 
ought, nor live as they ought. But ho\v is the spark 
of faith, which nlay yet be alive, to be stirred up into 
a vigorous flanle; ho,v is the love, which has grown so 
cold, to be again awakened and reanin1ated \vith an 
ever-living, ever-speaking, horror of sin; unless by 
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inspu]ng n1en ,vith an intilllate appreciation of these 
awful truths, Death, Judgment, Hea.ven, Hell! These 
are the most potent means in the hands of the zealous 
priest for stirring up those salutary sentiments of love 
and fear, of which we have already spoken; and hence 
the obligation incun1bent upon every pastor of souls of 
frequently treating these great truths, and of treating 
thelTI well. " l\iemorare novissilna tua, et non peccabis 
in æternum."l 
In order to treat these great subjects efficaciously and 
\vell, the preacher must, in the first place, Ineditate upon 
them until his o\vn heart becomes vi vidly tOQched .with 
ë1 sense of their reality and their infinite importance, so 
that he n1ay take ,vith hin1 into the pulpit such a lively 
faith as .will animate his every -word, his every gesture, 
nay, every tone of his voice, and thus carry conviction 
to the hearts of his hearers. He who speaks in the 
pulpit as coldly and as indifferently of these great truths 
as if they were matters of but snlall mornent, takes from 
then1 a great part, if not all the effect they should pro- 
duce upon his flock, and 'which they would infallibly 
produce, if he hilnself Lelieved thenl as he ought, and 
thus believing them, treated then1 in a worthy and 
becoming manner. Nay, it is little less than scandalons 
to appear before one's people ,vith that self-satisfied 
demeanour, and to speak of these trenlendous truths 
with the cold indifferent voice which reveals, Lut too 
plainly, that we neither appreciate as we ought, nor 
feel as ,ve ought, those awful doctrines which we 
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profess to preach. It is true, of course, that a Inan 
may be cold by nature; that he n1ay be hard to 
nlove, anù little susceptible of those more tender feel- 
ings which animate the souls of others, and a,vaken 
thenl into life; but the priest nlust be cold indeed, 
hard indeed, and very dead indeed to that living fire 
.which aninlates and vivifies the soul of the apostle, if 
he cannot Le stirred up to something like animation 
and life by the terrible thoughts of the things to come, 
of Death, J udglnent, Heaven, Hell! Such a one may 
be a holy man; but, in truth, his holiness is of a very 
different type frorn that of a St. Jerome or a St. Francis 
Xavier. 
In the second place, in preaching on these great 
truths, the pastor of souls must clearly propose to him- 
,;elf some specific end, some definite point to be gained, 
which shall n1ake itself clearly seen, and no less clearly 
felt, through the ,vhole course of the sennon, and 
,vhich shall bring forth plain ánd unnlÏstakable fruit to 
the sanctification of n1en's lives. The fear which is 
aw'"akened by the consideration of the Last Things is 
surely a holy and a salutary one; but the preacher 
,vho should rest satisfied, and think that everything 
,vas gained, ,vhen he had succeeded in exciting it, 
,vould greatly nlistake t
le end which should be before 
him. Such fear is only truly salut..'1ry when it leads 
luen to reform their lives, and thus gain the end for 
,vhich they were created. l\Iassillon, who is so admi- 
rable froIn Inany points of view, often fails in this. He 
tills his hearers with the terrors of Goù's judgn1ents; 
Lut he leaves them in that state. Bourdaloue, on the 
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contrary, does not content hilnself ,vith inspiring his 
hearers with these salutary fears, but he lahours with 
equal earnestness to lay before them the means by 
which they may escape fronl the dangers which threaten 
them; and on this account, he is a safer n10del to take 
than 1\Iassillon in studying these subjects. 
'Vith these general remarks, we shall no'v proceed 
to consider the Last Things of llian in detail, briefly. 
pointing out the errors to be avoided, and the 111ethod 
to be folIo-wed in treating these subjects. 


SECTION II. 


METHOD OF PREACHING ON THE NECESSITY OF SALYATIOX. 
POINTS TO BE CONTAINED, EXPLICITLY OR DIPLICITLY, IN" 
EVERY GOOD DISCOURSE oN THIS SUBJECT. 


The necessity of salvation, or, in other words, of 
gaining the end of his creation, may be wen Raid to be 
the fundalnental truth which lllan is bound to believe, 
and to reduce to practice; since, it is only labour thrown 
away to preach on those other great kindred subjects, 
unless we can first succeed in inspiring our hearers 
with a lively faith in this. 
T. In treating this subject, the young preacher is 
very apt to faU into several nlistakes. in the first 
place, he often fritters away his time, and exhausts the 
patience of his hearers by his tedious history of aU that 
God has done for Inan, from the n10rnent of creation 
do-wn to the present. It is quite true, that in order to 
inspire our hearers ,vith a lively appreciation of the 
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importance of saving their souls, nothing can be more 
useful than to show all that God has done for man; 
but this narration of the Lenefits of God to his creatures 
shop.ld be hrief, dealing 'with great truths and broad 
principles, and, above all, interspersed ,vith applications 
and inductions against the sinner vlho refuses to cor- 
respond with the views of God :b-'or example: after 
a brief view of the designs of God in creating man, he 
n1ay put the case in this way :-" Salvation is the most 
important of your affairs; or, you have no affair which 
is really so. In creating nlan, God has made all things 
else subservient to this; therefore, either God has 
acted unrea.sonably, or, ,ve are fools in neglecting to save 
our souls. But you say," we n1ay continue, "that the 
sacrifices which are required fron1 you in order to save 
your souls, are very painful. Our answer is, to tell you 
to look upon Jesus Christ in the garden of Olives, tied 
to the pillar and cruelly scourged, crowned ,vith thorns, 
1 . 1 " 
langlng upon t 1e cross, etc., etc. 
The second error into ,vhich many fall consists in 
rnnning off into long descriptions of heaven, or of hell, 
when preaching on this subject of Salvation. Now 
these Inatters are vastly too in1portant in thelnselves, 
and far too difficult to treat, to be made n1erely po?tions 
of a sermon on another subject. Besides, they are 
nlore or less out of place in such a discourse, since onr 
object is not to preach on heaven or hell, but to inspirf' 
our hearers wi tb a great and efficacious desire of saving 
their sonb. 
The third lnistake, and it is one into ,vhich young 
preachers are specially liable to fall, is to speak without 
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due n10deration, and \vith extreme rigour, of such sub
 
jects as the Slnalll1l11llber of the elect, final Ï1npenitence, 
the danger of delaying one's conversion, relapses into 
sin, &c., &c. By speaking ,vith undue severity on 
these subjects, we probably drive sinners into despair, 
and seriously disturb that peace of mind which is one 
of God's choicest gifts to those ,vho arè striving to 
serve Him. Such S3rmons are productiye of n1uch 
more hann than good. St. Francis of Sales, who is 
such a safe model for the young priest in all these 
matters, was accustomed, when preaching on this sub- 
ject, to show that all his hearers n1ight save their souls 
if they would only take a very little trouble, and that 
salvation ,vas only a matter of difficulty to those who 
di d not care for it. 
II. Every good scrn10n on Salvation ought to contain, 
Ï1nplicltly or explicitly, the two following points: 
:First. That we n1ust occupy ourselves seriously, and 
ti'oln this very day, with the affair of our salvation: 
Second. That we must take the necessary means o
 
:secnring it. 
In the first point, the prea.cher should dwell upon 
the follo,ving ideas, and develop them more or less fully, 
as his experience may suggest. 
(a) The affair of salvation is most impo1"tant. (We 
111ay prove this fron1 the sentiments of the reprobate, 
of the saints, and of God himself.) 
(b) It is most necessa/"tY. (It cannot be eluded; ,ve 
cannot escape eternal happiness or eterna.l woe. In 
alte1'utram æte'í'uitate'ìn cadam neCe8se est.) 
(c) It is personal. (There is no question here of 
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mere honours, riches, &c. There is question of onese1f, 
and of a matter .which no man can do by proxy.) 
(el) It is uTgent. (We know not the day nor the 
hour of our death.) 
(e) It is rWOf).thy of our utn10st efforts. (It demands 
these efforts, and it is worthy of then1.) 
In the Hecond point, ,ve n1ay indicate the n1eans to 
be taken by showing: 
(a) The necessity of pron1ptly recovering, and of 
Inaintaining ourselves in the grace of God. 
(b) The necessity and 1J1ÆanS of rendering an our 
actions anù undertakings, our recreations and our use 
of the things of this world, subRervient to the great 
object of securing our salvation. These are the prin- 
ciples and the rules of conduct which Rhould be the 
natural resu1ts of every truly effective sern10n on this 
great subject. 
The following are an10ngst some of the nlost prac- 
tically useful works on this subject: TTaité de l'I1npÜJ'- 
tance (h
 Salut, par Ie P. Rapin; Le Guide des 
PécheuTs, livre ii.; A vent et Ca/}'ê'fne, par Ie P. Giroust ; 
the 22nd and 58th HOTI1ilies of St. Chrysostom to the 
people of Antioch; Dnd St. Augustine's Sern10n (G4), 
De Iverbis D01nini. 


SECTION III. 


DEATH. ERRORS TO :BE AVOIDED AND METHODS WHICH l'rIA Y 
BE FOLLOWED IN TREATING THIS SL"BJECT. 


In hiR sern10n on the D
ath of the sinller, Brydayne, 
the great French preacher, lays down this pro})osition : 
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CC That as a n1an lives, so he will die: if he lives in sin, 
he ,viII die in sin:" and devotes all the efforts of 
his undoubted eloquence to the sustaining of it. 
Now, this mode of treatnlent takes it for granted 
that it is irüpossible for a man who has lived badly to 
die ,veIl; and this is not strictly true. It also places 
limits to the mercy of God, and is ll1uch more likely to 
throw the sinner into despair, than to lead to his con- 
version. For these reasons, such a mode of treating 
this great subject would seelll to be faulty, and yet it 
is one .which young preachers freq uently adopt. 
A second error into ,vhich they fall is, in taking a great 
deal of pains to describe the anguish, the remorse, and 
the despair of the dying sinner; but, however powerful 
such a description Inay be, can we say that no,v-a-days 
at least, it is founded on fact. On the contrary, does 
not our experience rather go to show' that, strange as 
it may seen1, the greatest sinners often die in the 
greatest tranquillity, and with the greate
t insensibility 
to the Inost lively exhortations which n1ay he ad- 
dressed to them. A third error consists in striving 
elaborately to prove frorn scripture, fronl tradition, and 
from reason, the certainty of death, and the uncertainty 
of the moment when it may come to liS. vVhat need 
is there to prove tqese things? They are adn1Îtted, 
willingly or un,villingly, by all the ,vorld; and, although 
it may, doubtless, be useful ànd {'onlnlendable to 
ren1Ìnd the sinner of these great truths frorn ti)ne to 
tirne, it seelllS to be simply ridiculous to endeavour to 
prove them a
 propositions ,vhich can be called into 
doubt. 
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Such are some of the leading n1istakes into which 
the young preacher is liable to fall when preaching on 
death. 
There are four principal methods of presenting this 
subject, according to the end which the Rpeaker pro- 
poses to himself. 
I. If his great object be to prevail upon his hearers 
to prepare themselves to die u'cll, he may thus divide 
his subject:- 
First Point. The necessity of preparing for death. 
Second Point. The nleans of preparing for it. 
He may prove the first point (eL) Fronl the im- 
Ineasurable and irreparable evil of dying without 
preparation. (b) From the palpable danger of incurring 
this great n1isfurtune if we live ,,'ithout thinking of it.(c) 
Fron1 the difficulty of preparing ourselves to die well 
if we defer this preparation to the hour of our death. 
He may establish the second point by sho\ving (a) 
That we ought, from this very monlent, to arrange aU 
our affairs, and to put OUf conscience in that state in 
which we shaH wish to be found at the hour of death. (b) 
That ,ve ought to perfornl each one of our actions as if 
we 'were presently to die. (c) That we ought never to 
rClnain for 011e mOlnent in a state in which we should 
nut wish to 1e found at our death. 
II. If he rather aspire to detach tlte Itceu.ts of hi8 
he(o>e1
S f1"0?n tlte things of the 1.Æ'oJ>ld, and to leaù theTH 
to a high degree of sanctity, he may announce hi:-; 

u bj ect as funo ws :- 
First Point. The certainty of death ought to detach 
us fro In all the things of the world. 
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Second Point. The uncertainty of the time of our 
death ought to inspire us with a continual vigilance to 
preserve ourselves in such a state as to be always ready 
to appear before God. 
III. If he propose to hinlself to forrrY
 his hea1'>e1'>8 to 
the pTClctice of ctll ChTistio/n vilJ'i1lÆs, the preacher nlay 
}Jresent death to them (a) As a nlotive of humility. 
(b) AR a.n infallible rule for securing Christian prudence. 
(c) As a n10st efficacious means of preserving them- 
selves in a state of fervour. These three points adn1Ït 
of alnlost infinite anlplification and development. The 
first of then1 is beautifully treated by Bossuet in his 
sermon for the Friday in the fourth 'week of Lent. 
IV. If the preacher desire, as the end of his dis- 
course, to dissilJCtte that excessive fea]' of death 'which 
is so U'ì1/wol'thy of a Oh1'istian so'ul, he may òo so Ly 
showing that the death of the true servant of God is 
full of joy and consolation, both as regards the past, the 
present, and th e future. 
(a) The P((st. The Christian leave
 ,vithout regret 
that ,vhich he has posses
ed without being attached to 
it. He sees hinlself released fronl the 111iseries of this 
life, and above all, about to be secured frOln the da.nger 
of losing God by sin. 
(b) The lJresent. The ,yeary voyage of his nlorta] 
life has reached its termination, and he is about to 
enter into his everlasting rest. 
(c) The j'ut1.lre. He beholds heaven opened to hiJn, 
and hinlself about to enter upon the possession of that 
eternal happiness for which he ,vas created. 
The preacher will find valuable Inatter on this sub- 
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ject in the Tl"aité des Quat1'e Fins de l'homrn
e, of P. 
Pallu; in the 4th vol. of the Moral Essays of Nicole; 
and in the Retraite pour se préparer a la JJfort, of P. 
Nouet. Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and 
Iassillon's works 
contain striking sermons bearing on this n1atter. 
Amongst the Fathers he may study ,vith great edifica- 
tion and profit, St. Ambrose De Bono l1fo ' ptis; St. 
Augustine's Speculum Peccatoris; St. Basil's Aclmo- 
mitio ad Filiurn Spirit1Æalem; and St. Gregory's 
seventh book of 
Ioral Discourses. 


SECTION IV. 


JUDGl\IENT- PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, A:ND METHODS OF 
PREACHING OY THE GENERAL OR PARTICULAR JUDGl\IENT. 


In treating this subject the preacher is very apt to 
confine himself to the General Judgment, whilst the 
consideration of the Particular Judgment, which he thus 
passes over, is nevertheless one which. is most inte- 
resting in itself, and wonderfully adapted to affect the 
individual, and move him to salutary resolutions. 
In. treating the General Judgment, the preacher 
should not endeavour to draw too much upon his 
imagination, as is the case with many, but build his de- 
scriptions and his deductions upon the 'V ord of God, 
which is his only safe guide in this matter. 

Iany preachers, when handling this n1omentous 
su bject, confine thelnsel ves too exclusively, if not alto- 
gether, to the judgn1ent of the wicked. Now, if the 
judgment of the reprobate is very terrible, the judg- 
F 
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ment of the righteous is no less consoling; and whilst 
there are undoubtedly many ,vho need to be terrified by 
the rigours of God's judgment, there are many timorous 
souls who require to be strengthened and consoled. 
And, hence, we find that whenever our divine Lord 
speaks of the terrible judgment which awaits the wicked, 
he almost always dwells with equal emphasis upon the 
consolations which a\vait the just at this supreme 
moment. This is the model which the young preacher 
should sedulously keep before his mind when preparing 
himself to speak on a subject so interesting in itself, 
and so full of terrible, but eminently practical, conside- 
rations to the children of men. 
If the preacher wish to speak of the Particular J udg- 
n1ent he may represent the soul cited at the moment of 
death, before the tribunal of Christ, and nlay divide his 
subject in the following manner: 
First Point.-The consolation of the soul, who finds 
herself at this supreme moment in the state of grace. 
Second Point.-The despair of the soul \vho finds 
herself burdened with sin unrepented of. 
Re may develop the first point of the discourse by 
showing that everything is calculated to console the just: 
his judge, his very sins, his good works, his future lot. 
( a) His Judge: for this is his dearest and best 
friend. 
(b) His sins: for these are all pardoned and washed 
a\vay in the blood of Jesus Christ. 
(c) His good works: for he has the satisfaction of 
finding even the most hUlnble of thenl written in the 
book of life. 
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(ã) His future lot: for he is about to enter into the 
possession of infinite and never-ending bliss. 
He n1ay develop the second point by painting the 
state of horror and affright in which the sinful soul 
finds herself placed. 
(a) Overwhelmed with terror, on the very instant of 
death she finds herself standing alone and unbefriended 
before her judge. And what a judge! a judge justly 
offended, a judge who knows the most hidden thoughts 
of the heart. 
(b) She is accused of the sins she has comluitted, of 
the good she has left undone, and of the graces she has 
abused, etc. 
(c) She is convicted by the devil, by her judge, nay, 
even hy the testimony of her own conscience. 
(d) She is condemned to that punishment which is too 
horrible to contemplate, and the sentence is imme- 
diately put into execution. 
( e) The preacher may properly and efficaciously con- 
clude his discourse \vith an earnest and warm exhortation 
to his hearers to judge themselves rigorously whilst in 
life, that they may escape the terrible judgment of 
God after their death. Si n081netipso8 dijudica1'emu
, 
non utique judicaremur. 
If the preacher wish to take the General Judgment 
as the subject of his discourse, he may treat it a
 
follows: 
First Point.-A sketch of the circumstances which 
will precede, accompany, and follo\v this judgn1ent; 
dweHing especially upon those which will tend to the 
consolation of the just, and the confusion of the sinner. 
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This point when carefully amplified and developed, can 
be rendered extremely effective and practical. 
Second Point.-The joy of the just, and the despair 
of the reprobate, specially treated. 
Another very powerful, although, for the reason
 
already given, less preferable way of treating this sub- 
ject, is to confine the discourse to the consideration of 
the judgment of the sinner alone. From th:s point of 
vie\v the sinner may be represented as standing before 
the judgment seat of God..--accused, convicted, and 
condemned. 
On this subject the works to which reference was 
Blade when treating of Death may be consulted "with 
profit. In addition to these, the student .will find 
valuable matter in the sermon of St. Chrysostom, De 

ecundo adventu Filii Dei; in the 5th Homily on the 
Epistle to the Romans; in the 3rd Hon1ily of the 
same saint on the second Epistle to 'Timothy; and in 
the 27th sermon of St. Bernard on the Canticle of 
Canticles. 
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SECTION V. 


HELL-SPECIAL DIFFICULTY OF TREATING THIS l\IATTER 
WELL-THE SCEPTIC AND THE TEPID CHRISTIAN-THREE 
PRINCIP AL ERRORS INTO WHICH YOUNG PREACHERS ARE APT 
TO FALL-PRACTICAL DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 


In the times in which we live, we may safely say, 
and without fear of contradiction, that there is no sub- 
ject which is more difficult to be treated from the sacred 
chair, than that of Hell. 
In the first place, the tendency of our age is to deny 
the existence, or, at least, the eternity of the pains of 
hel]; and this, not merely by professing Christians, but 
even by so-called n1inisters of the Gospel. Hence, the 
obligation on the part of the pastor of souls, of estab- 
lishing this truth, so repugnant in its very idea to the 
natural man, but so eminently practical in its conse- 
quences, by proofs which cannot be called into question, 
and by arguments ,vhose solidity cannot be sneered 
away. 
The unbeliever must be made to be]ieve, and the 
faithful must be strengthened in their belief, in this 
great truth of the Christian faith; and the pastor of 
souls must spare no pains to bring this dogma home to 
the hearts of his hearers, that those who will not serve 
God through love, may at least be brought to do so by 
that salutary fear, which is inspired by a right concep- 
tion of the terrible and eternal pains of Hell. But, 
whilst there can be no q nestion as to the responsibility 
of the pastor of souls on this lnatter, it is eC]ually true 
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that this subject is one ,vhich it is most difficult to treat 
properly, and one on ,vhich very fe,v succeed in preach- 
ing well. It is one of those great subjects in .which not 
to succeed perfectly is aln10st surely the same as to fail 
egregiously. There are few lTIen who have the 111ind to 
conceive the greatness of this terrible truth; fewer still 
who have the power to express what they have con- 
ceived. The difficulty of treating this matter is 
increased by the fact that the heart ûf man, even of the 
Christian man, rebels against the idea of Hell; and, 
hence it is that, in so many cases, it is much easier to 
1110Ve the sinner to repent by the consideration of the 
love and the mercy of God, than by the fear of 
punishn1ent. 
But, inasmuch as there are some who are so lost to 
the promptings of grace, as to be insensible to those 
higher inspirations of the love of God; and as there are 

orne who obstinately refuse to give in their adhesion 
to this great Christian truth; the pastor is bound, by 
every obligation, to bring conviction to the unbeliever, 
and the terrors of God's judgïnents, to the reprobate and 
hardened sinner. And, hence, however difficult it may 
be to preach properly upon this great subject, there aTe 
occasions on ,vhich he is not at liberty to pass it by in 
silence; occasions on which, relying upon the powerful 
and efficient grace of God, he must prepare himself to 
discharge this duty ,vith all the zeal, the force, and the 
ability, ,vhich he can bring to bear upon it. 
A young and inexperienced preacher is very likely to 
fall into three 111istakes in handling the subject of Hell. 
In the first place, he very probably lays hin1self out 
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to give a long and highly-wrought description of the 
pains and torments of the dalnned; a description in 
which he draws much nlore upon his own imagina- 
tion tþ.an upon the Word of God, and in the develop- 
ment of which, he advances many assertions \vhich rest 
upon very slight foundations, even if he have any autho- 
rity worth mentioning for the startling picture which 
he sets before hiH hearers. Now, while it is quite cer- 
tain that the nlost terrible description which man can 
give of the pains of Hell, will fall infinitely short of their 
reality, it is equally certain, that in these days of scepti- 
cism, it is very indiscreet to lay before the unbeliever 
any assertion or description in this matter \vhich cannot 
be solidly proved. By drawing too much upon one's 
imagination, or by advancing assertions which, when 
subjected to the keen eye of the critical and carping 
sceptic, cannot be readily defended and solidly main- 
tained, we give hinl an undoubted advantage over us, 
and afford hinl a pretext at least, for calling into ques- 
tion those fundamental truths, the certainty of which 
is above all cavil. It is, therefore, much hettel', as a 
general rule, ,vhen treating this nlatter, to confine our- 
selves to those points \vhich the authority of Holy 
Scripture, and the teaching of the Church, place before 
our eyes. If we attenlpt a laboured description of the 
torments of Hell, \ve shall most probably fail, fronl the 
very fact, that the mind of nlan is incapable of conceiv- 
ing them. Even if we succeed, so far as the mere descrip- 
tion is concerned, in drawing a picture \vhich shall fill 
the faithful \vith horror and affright, we shaH, in doing 
so, I110St probably advance as undoubted matters of 
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faith many things which are merely founded on pious 
belief; or we shan even go a step beyond this, and 
advance assertions which have no foundation, except in 
our own zeal, or, it may be, in our own over-heated 
imagination. In either case, we lay ourselves open to 
attacks which it n1ay not be so easy to repel. The 
teachings of faith are sufficiently clear, and sufficiently 
terrible, on this point, to render it quite unnecesl::iary 
to go beyond them. I t will, as an ordinary rule, be 
amply sufficient, as it will be vastly n10re prudent, to 
confine ourselves to those clear and infinitely Í1nportant 
facts which are imposed upon the Christian soul as 
obligatory matters of belief, vlz., that there is reserved 
for those who are unfaithful to the end of their creaiion 
a place of infinite and unspeakable tonnents; a place 
which has been called into existence by the angry 
breath of an outraged God; a place to which the sinner 
is to be consigned for all eternity, in the company of the 
devil and his angels, who have been appointed his guar- 
dians and his tormentors; a place 1Y hich, in one ,vord, 
is known to us by the naille of Hell. 
Let us then, speaking in a general way, confine our- 
selves to the teaching of the Church on thi
 lnatter. 
Let us bring that authoritative teaching before our 
hearers in plain, sin1ple, earnest language, advancing 
no assertion ,vhich we cannot sustain by solid argu- 
n1ellts, and by unassailable proofs: anticipating, in as 
far as may be, the objections of the scoffer and un- 
believer: and ,ve shall take the most sensible, as well 
as the most useful, method of preaching on Hell. 
Secondly-It is not unCOlllmon to hear a preacher 
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discoursing on the fearful torments of the damned, ,vith 
as much unconcern, and in as cool and deliberate a 
manner as if he were simply proving a proposition 
in logic, or developing an abstract idea. He expresses, 
neither in his voice nor in his nlanner, any horror . 
of the terrible visions ,vhich he is conjuring up, nor 
any sYlnpathy with the sufferings which he so unim- 
passionately describes. Nay, you might even suppose 
hinl to find pleasure in the vivid description which 
he gives of the sufferings of his fellow-creatures- 
sufferings to which, if we lnay judge by his denleanour, 
there is no possibility of his ever being subjected. 
But it is not thus ,vith the true servant of God- 
,vith the lllan "who no less tenderly loves his fellow- 
nlan, because he intimately appreciates and estimates 
at its true value, and in all its bearings, the claim 
of t.he Creator upon His creat.ures. He shrinks with 
horror from the very thought of the sufferings in 
which his unfortunate brethren are plunged. He can- 
not speak of theIn, except in accents of the deepest 
compassion, and of the rnost profound conln1Ïseration. 
He applies to hin1self those terrible truths which it is 
his duty to proclaim to his hearers; and while he 
thunders the terrors of God's judgments into the ears 
of the sinner, he does not attelupt to conceal fronl 

henl the apprehension ,vith which his own soul is 
filled, lest, after preaching to them, he himself may 
become a cast-away. 
A third mistake into which SOlne fall, consists in 
overlooking, or n
glecting to draw froDl the considera- 
tion of this terrible subject those practical conclusions 
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which should lead our hearers to a prompt conversion, 
and to an efficacious amendment of their lives. If \ve 
treat of Hell, and endeavour to describe its terrors, it 
is not merely that \ve ma.y fill t.he souls of our hearers 
\vith affright, but that \ve may n10ve them to do 
penance-that \ve may excite them to greater vigi- 
lance in God's service-that we may inspire them with 
the spirit of prayer and of all Christian virtues. 'Ve 
n1ay preach, indeed, on this great subject; but if we 
neglect to deduce these practical consequences, our 
preaching will be all in vain. 
From all this, two conclusions seem to fonow:- 
I. That it is not ahvays advisable to d\vell much upon 
a description of the n1aterial torments of Hell, so to 
speak; but, on the contrary, that it is n10re useful and 
practical to confine ourselves to what we may call the 
great leading ideas of this subject. The faith of our 
hearers is often too weak to bear the recital of those 
torn1ents in which some preachers seem so well pleased 
to indulge. Treating the subject in this general man- 
ner, we may thus divide it:- 
First Point.- There is another life in which every 
unrepented mortal sin win be punished. 
Second Point.-This punishn1ent will be eternal. 
Third Point.-The folly of the man v/ho exposes 
himself to this punishment. . 
II. That there are congregations \vith \vhom, and 
occasions on which, we may safely go more into detail 
when preaching on Hell. With a truly Christian 
audience \ve may dwell upon the following points:- 
First Point.-The terrible fire of Hell. 
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Second Point.-The worm of conscience. 
Third Point.- The eternal loss of God. 
"\Vhen treating our subject fron1 this point of view 
we shall not, however, be less assiduous in deducing 
those practical conclusions at ,vhich ,ve have already 
glanced. 
SometÍrnes, instead of preaching on Hell itself, it 
may be useful to take, as the subject of our discourse: 
The thought or remembrance of Hell. 'Ve may sho,v 
that this thought is most proper to inspire us: (a) "rith 
a great courage to overcome all our difficulties in the 
service of God; (b) 'Vith a continual watchfulness over 
ourselves; (c) With a profound hun1ility. 
In his ,york, De P j'oviclentia Dei, St. Bernard takes 
yet another vie,v of this subject, and proves that God 
owed it to His own goodness to create Hell, since, 
unless this place of punishment existed, there are 
many .who ,vould not have the courage to Inake those 
sacrifices ,vhich are necessary in order to gain Heaven. 
The ,vriters referred to in the last section ll1ay be 
also profitably consulted on this subject. Amongst the 
Fathers the student may consult St. Gregory, Lib. 9, in 
Job; St. Augustine, Lib. 3, De spi,'it1Æ et animcî; St. 
Bernard, Seì
. IG, in Cantic.; and St. Chrysostom, Hom. 

4, in St. ltJatth., and !fom. in 2 CO}'. 
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SECTION VI. 


REA VEN-'PRIKCIP AL METHODS OF DIVIDING THE SUBJECT. 


No less difficult to treat than that of Hell is the 
subject of Heaven; and this, strange as it may seem at 
first sight, for the saIne reasons. Unable as the nlÏnd 
of n1an is to conceive the terrible tornlents of the 
danlned, still less is he able, either t.o conceive, or to 
express, that torrent of delights which God has prepared 
for His faithful servants. Hence it is, that so fe"w 
succeed, and so many utterly fail, when they essay to 
speak of the beauty, the glory, and the everlasting rest 
of Heaven. 
Whilst the heart, which speaks out of its o,vn abun- 
dance, 'vill always speak ,vith fruit on this great subject, 
since the nlost vivid and laboured descriptions of the 
glory of Heaven will fall coldly and without effect upon 
the ears of our audience, unless these descrl ptions be 
vivified ,vith that life which is the offspring of Faith 
and of Love, we n1ay say that there are but two princi- 
pal methods of treating the subject of Heaven. These 
nlethods, ho,vever, and the divisions which naturaHy 
flow from them, afford scope for the nlost varied de- 
scriptions, the most telling amplification, and, above 
all, for the n10st powerful appeals to those higher 
feelings of Christian Love, and of Christian Hope, by 
,vhich at least the greater number of men are ever 
nlost efficaciously influenced and assisted in attaining 
the end of their creation. 
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The first method of preaching on this subject is to 
describe in the 
First Point.- The glory, the felicity, the eternal 
beatitude, etc. etc. of the Blessed in Heaven; and 
in the 
Second Point.-To show the means by,vhich we may 
arri ve at the possession of this happiness. 
The second method is to connect the moral deduc- 
tions ,vith the dogmatic truths, .which are thus 
announced together, something in the following way: 
First Point.-Our belief in the joys of Heaven ought 
to detach our hearts froI? aU the things of the ,vorld. 
Second Point.-It ought to inflame us with fervour 
in the service of God. 
Third Point.-It ought to fill us 'with patience and 
courage alnidst the trials of life. 
Most of the works to which reference has been made 
at the concluslon of the preceding sections may be 
consulted with equal profit on this subject. 


The preceding are son1e of the principal, and most 
practical methods, of treating the great subjects, gene- 
rally known, as the Four Last Things. The .working 
up of these nlaterials, and the development of details 
and of circumstances, are, of course, necessarily left to 
the pious labours, and to the COlnmon sense which is 
scarcely less precious than piety, of the zealous pastor of 
souls. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE MYSTERIES OF OUR LORD AND HIS BLESSED 
:àl0THER. 


SECTION 1. 


OBLIGATION OF ENTERING INTO THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH 
IN CELEBRATING THE GREAT FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIA:K 
YEAR-WHAT IS l\lEANT BY THE MYSTERIES, AND THE 
MEANS OF SECURING OUR END. 
p
 

 . tjìt . HE i.ntention of the Chnrch. in instituting the 

 FestIvals of our Lord and HIs Blessed l\lother, 

 was, without doubt, that the the faithful, 
- r f 
 entering into the spirit of these sacred com- 
memorations, 111ight be made participators in the graces 
and spiritual benefits ,vhich are attached to their de- 
vout celebration. 
If this be so, it is evidently the duty of the pastor of 
souls to second and carry out the views of the Church in 
this matter; and, animated by the desire of diRcharging a 
duty, at once so pleasing and so holy, he will understand 
that the natural subject of his discourse, on such a day 
as this, can be no other than the mystery ,vhich is cele- 
brated. And, he will understand too, that he does not 
discharge this duty by merely referring, in a few pass- 
ing words, stuck on either at the beginning or conclu- 
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sion of his discourse, to the mystery of the day. This 
mystery should form the subject, .whole and entire, of 
his sermon; and he should not aÏ1n or endeavour to in- 
troduce anything whieh is not calculated, directly, or at 
least, indirectly, for the developn1ent, aln plification, and 
practical application of the subject. In such a dis- 
course, we may lay down as a general rule, that the 
dogma and history of the mystery is to take the lead- 
ing part, those moral reflections ,vhich will naturally 
flow from the consideration of the subject presenting 
themselves as the legitimate and essential consequences 
of the great dogmatical truth contained in the mystery. 
It is evident that the preacher, who neglects to avail 
himself of the opportunities presented to him by the 
recurrence of any great Festival, neglects one of the 
most appropriate subjects for the set sermon, and one 
,vhich affords fullest scope for all that is most noble 
and most elevated in sacred oratory. But, passing by 
this consideration which, at best, is only hlunan, it will 
be more profitable to dwell upon those higher motives 
.which nlust surely influence the Christian priest in 
such a matter as this. It is impossible for him to 
overlook the spiritual advantages which accrue to the 
faithful from a devout recollection, and prayerful com- 
memoration, of the great mysteries of the Life and 
Death of their Redeemer, and of His Blessed l\fother. 
These n1ysteries are, in very truth, the food upon which 
Christian piety is nourished and sustained. They are 
the very foundations of Christian faith, and where the 
knowledge and due appreciation of these is ,vanting, 
Christian Faith will surely he wanting too. They speak 
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to the heart; they inflame it with loving 'warmth; they 
teach it the knowledge of all saving truth, and they 
win it, as they alone can .win it,to the practice of self- 
denial and of virtue. The practical conclusions ,vhich 
the zealous preacher dra
,vs from the consideration of 
these mysteries are always natural, since there is no man 
so obstinate, or so ignorant, as not to understand that 
his practice should be in conformity with his belief. 
It needs no further argulnent to show, that the pastor 
who neglects to avail hin1self of the recurring Festivals 
of the Christian year, and turn them to ful
est account, 
can scarcely be said to be faithful, either to the design 
of the Church in instituting these Festivals, or to the 
obligations which she laid upon him when she nlade 
hiln the pastor of those who are to .be fed .with the 
bread of saving truth, and for .whom he is. to answer, 
even with his o,vn soul. 
Besides, on the great Festivals of the year his flock 
expect, as a ma.tter of right, a discourse ,vhich shall 
be in harmony ,vith the occasion. If the preacher 
disappoint. them, he, at the very least, renders them 
discontented. lVlore likely still, he ,foes them a positive, 
and, it may be, grievous injury, by leaving theln in 
ignorance of some great leading truth of their Faith. 
And, if there were ever a tinle when such a "negligence 
,vas truly inexcusable, it is surely in these days in ,vhich 
Faith is so ,veak, in which Religion is so little known, 
and ,vhen the spirit which should be born of knowledge 
is either ignored, forgotten or despised. 
By mysteries we understand, in this place, those 
actions of our Lord which have an inllllediate reference 
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to the salvation of man: as the Nativity, the Circum- 
cision, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, etc. 
We understand, too, those ,vonders which God has been 
pleased to work in the most holy Virgin, as the Imma- 
culate Conception, the Nativity, Assumption, etc.; and 
those actions which she performed under divine inspi- 
ration, as the Presentation, Visitation, etc. 
In these sacred su bj ects, the greatest doctors of the 
Church, and the most distinguished pulpit orators of 
ancient and modern times, have found scope for the 
highest flights of their genius, and the loftiest aspira- 
tions of their zeal. They have ,vorked this mine with 
the most abundant results, but without in the least 
degree exhausting it, since these mysteries are the 
manifestations to man of the infinite ,visdom and the 
infinite goodness of God; subjects whjch can never be 
exhausted, from the silllple fact, that they are infinite. 
The zealous priest ,vill labour to walk in the footsteps 
of the great models ,vho are placed before him; and, 
as occasion presents itself, he will sedulously seize 
upon the festivals of the Christian year, and bring 
them before his flock in such a nlanner, as to lnake 
them participators in the abundant graces of these holy 
times. 
In orùer to gain this end, he must labour: (a) To 
instruct his hearers thoroughly on the nlystery in 
question; (b) He lllust cause thelll to honour it ; (0) He 
nlust ensure, as far as lies in him, their participation in 
the graces which naturally flo,v froln it; and (d) As a 
natural conseqnence, he nlust present his subject in 
such a manner as may best secure these ends. 


G 
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SECTION II. 


THE 
IETHOD OF INSTRUCTING OUR HEARERS THOROUGHLY 
IN ANY :MYSTERY. 


In selecting any mystery for the subject of his dis- 
course, the first thing which the preacher naturally 
proposes to hinlself, is to instruct his hearers thoroughly 
on the point in question; or, in other .words, to cau
e 
them to kno-w the mystery. In order that our people 
may be thus thoroughly instructed, ,ve must explain to 
them the lllystery on which we speak, in its exterior 
and interior relations. "\Ve must bring clearly before 
their view those perfections of Goù, of Jesus Christ, or 
of His Blessed Mother, ,vhich are manifested in this 
mystery, and we must expose, no less clearly, the advan- 
tages which flo,v to man from a devou t comnlemoration 
of it. 
1. We llltlSt clearly explain the In ystery in its exterior 
and interior relations. By the exterior of any Inystery 
we understand that part of it which is visible to the 
eyes of lllan; and by the interio'J', those sentiIYlents or 
emotions, so to speak, which we conceive to have ani- 
mated the soul of Jesus Christ, or His l\iother, at the 
rnoment when the exterior part 'vas made lllanifest. 
The exterior of any mystery is found either in the 
C}o
pel history, or in the deposit of tradition; and it is 
to be laid before our hearers, in an its instructive 
fulness, and with such an amount of amplified develop- 
ll1cnt as our prudence may suggest. These sacred 
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details are to be carefully explained, lest our hearers 
depart in ignorance of the 111ystery which they aspire 
to honour. They are the foundation upon ,vhich 
we are to build those In oral conclusions which ,ve 
intend to dra,v, and every circumstance connected with 
these mysteries is full of salutary instruction. Thus, 
for exan1ple, in the mystery of the Epiphany, the 
appearance of the star, the departure and return <;>f the 
}{agi, their offerings to the Infant, and their interview 
with King Herod, each and everyone of these circunl- 
stances is as interesting as it is instructive, and worthy 
of carçful deveiopmen t. 
The interior of the mystery is no less ,veIl adapted 
to secure the attention and awaken the fervent piety of 
an audience than the exterior. \Ve have said that by 
the interior part of a mystery ,ve understand those 
sentiments which we conceive to have animated the 
sacred soul of Jesus Christ, etc., at the moment ,vhen 
the exterior ,vas manifested to n1an. These sentiments 
are to be discovered in Holy Writ, in the great prin- 
ciples of Faith, and in fervent meditation. Thus, for 
exarnple, in considering the interior of the mystery of 
the Epiphany, we lay before our hearers that, almost 
immediately after His birth, our Divine LorJ began 
to manifest His desire for the salvation of mankinJ, 
and that, for this purpose, He sent the star to snmmon 
the 
Iagi to His crib. Through all these ages, each 
one may say to hiu1self, His eye ,vas on Ine. Whilst 
in His crib, He began to put into operation IIi
 sacred 
designs for my 
alvation. He called me to His t\ervice, 
not, indeed, by the instrumentality of a star, but by 
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reserving for me the grace of Faith-of a Christian 
education-and of an abundant supply of the means of 
salvation. Hence, I may learn something of the abun- 
dant love which Jesus has sho,vn n1e in this mystery. 
By these, and such like sirnple reflections, it is easy to 
see ho\v our hearers may be brought to know and to 
adlnire the Inystery which is laid before them. 
II.. Whilst ,ve explain the mystery in all its varied 
relations, ,ve must labour, with no less earnestness, to. 
bring clead y into view those perfections of God, of 
Jesus ChriHt, or of His Blessed Mother, which are 
nlanifested in it. 
In revealing Hinlself to the world, God proposed to 
Himself, in the first place, the 11lanifestation of His 
o,vn glory, that of His Son, and the Holy Virgin. 
This glory consisting principally in the manifestation 
of the divine perfections, he, certainly, ,vould not corre- 
spond with the designs of God, who, treating these 
nlysteries, should neglect to develop and lay before 
his hearers those perfections which are found in such 
ineffable brightness in thern by the soul ,vho devoutly 
meditates them. He ,vould be wanting to his duty, ,vho 
did not seize such a favourable opportunity of inspiring 
his hearers with a high idea, and a profound esteem and 
veneration, for these perfections, whilst he ,vonld de- 
prive them of nlost salutary, if not absolutely essential, 
instruction. 'rhus, for exanlple, treating the mystery 
of tbe Crucifixion, we nlay dilate upon the justice of 
God, ,vhich requires such an awful expiation for sin; 
upon His mercy, which so wonderfully reconciles the 
denlands of justice with the promptings of compassion; 
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upon tbe grandeur of the sacrifice in which a God is 
immolated to satisfy the outraged attributes of a God. 
And so of the other mysteries; since, whichever one 
we may trea.t, we can always show how worthy it is of 
God, of His wisdom, His goodness, His bounty, and 
His power. 
III. Besides eXplaining the exterior and interior 
relations of the luystery, as well as the perfections of 
God which are manifested in it, we must also show the 
advantages which flo.w to man from a devout COlnmem- 
oration of it. After the manifestation of His o\vn 
glory, or that of His divine Son, the great end of God, 
in working these mysteries, ,vas the benefit of man. 
Hence, it is clearly the duty of the preacher, when 
eXplaining any mystery, to show how God has, in each 
particular case, attained His end; and he will show 
this by dwelling upon thë graces which are secured to 
man, and the evils which are removed far from him, 
through the llledium of the mystery which is celebrated. 
Thus, for exalnple, ,ve may sho,v how the Incarnation 
has resuscitated fallen lnan; hovv it has saved the 
human race, which had been destroyed by sin; ho,v it 
has raised hUlnan nature even to a participation \vith 
that of the divinity; how it has brought down upon 
earth a priceless benefactor, an unerring teacher, and 
an incomparable model. This mode of presenting the 
mysteries is one which is equally calculated to cause 
our hearers to love and to respect religion, and to 
appeal most po\verfully to the better feelings of those 
\vho are thus taught to see in themselves the object 
and the end of all the created ,vorks of God. 
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Such are the various points of view under which the 
mysteries are to be presented to our hearers, in order 
that they .may obtain a clear and thorough knowledge 
of these saving truths. In the 3rd Part of his Surnma, 
St. Thomas develops these ideas with ,vonderful beauty 
and precision. Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and, in fact, all 
the great orators of later tinJes, have followed the same 
plan, employing the n1ysteries as means of rendering 
more manifest the infinite goodness of God, and the 
infinite advantages ,vhich have thence accrued to lnan. 
St. Francis of Sales recomnlends another method of 
instructing our bearers in the mysteries, ,vhich is to 
consider these three points: viz., Who 1 Why 1 How? 
:b'or example: "Who is born? The Son of God. 'Vhy 1 
In order to redeen1 n1an. How? Poor, naked, cold, 
in a stable, a helpless infant. 
This n1ethod, which is very good in itself, and pos- 
sesses the great merit of simplicity, scarcely admits, 
ho,vever, of the same varied amplification, and the same 
special developments, as the one which we have sketched 
out at greater length in the preceding pages. Quis- 
q uis in suo sensu abundet. 


SECTION III. 


HOW Tu CAUSE OUR HEARERS TO RENDER DUE HONOUR 
TO ANY MYSTERY. 


Whilst the Christian onttor labours to instruct his 
hearers in the nature and relations of the 111ystery 
which lnay be the subject of his discourse, he should 
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strive, no less earnestly, to touch their hearts, and to 
inspire them ,vith those pious affections and sentiments 
which should necessarily arise from the consideration 
of this truth. The preacher ,vho, in treating these 
sacred and most interesting subjects, should fail to 
speak to the hearts of his hearers, would fall far short 
of the end which he ought to propose to himself: 
since the considerations which have been developed in 
the preceding section, are, after all, but the means to 
be employed in order to move the heart, to inflame it 
,vith the fire of divine charity, and to cause it to 
become penetrated with sentiments of Christian piety. 
These sentiments will, of course, vary according to 
the mystery which ,ve treat; but as a general rule, they 
will be reducible to one or other of the follo,ving: 
Gratitude for the graces which are besto,ved upon us 
through this mystery: Love for the goodness ,vhich is 
manifested in it: Admi'ì
ation and P1
aise for the 
Greatness, the Power, and the \Visdop1, which it 
displays: Respect and Vene'i'ation, on account of the 
exceJlency of the mystery in itself: Resolut'ion anù a 
Fir?n Determination to lead henceforward a more 
perfect life : Joy or Corn passion. 
In the development of these various affections and 
sentilnents, the zealous preacher will find ample scope 
for the lnanifestation of that unction which ever 
imparts its greatest charm to a discourse, and renders 
it most powerful for good over the hearts of his 
hearers. 
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SECTION IV. 


HO'V TO CAUSE OUR HEARERS TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
GRACES OJ!' A MYSTERY. 


The mysteries of the Life and Death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ were wrought that they n1ight be the 
abundant sources of grace, to be bestowed upon nlan, 
through the ministry of His Church. These graces 
lna y ,veIl be supposed to be bestowed in a special 
manner, and in their greatest abundance, on the days 
w hen these saving mysteries are commemorated; and 
hence, it follows, that the pastor of souls will omit no 
pains, so to instruct his people upon these great truths, 
that they may participate in the benedictions which 
flow froln tllem. 
In order to secure this great, and, indeed we may 
say sole object of his preaching on these sacred subjects, 
he will, in the first place, carefully point out to his 
people the lessons of virtue which are contained in, and 
are deducible from, the mystery of which he treats, 
and he ,viII exhort his hearers to reduce these lessons 
to practice. He will exhort them, with equal fervour, 
to implore the grace of Jesus Christ, and the assistance 
of His Blessed Mother; since, the gTace to do well is to 
be sought and obtained in the saIne mystery ,vhich 
lays before us the lessons of virtue ,vhich we aspire to 
practise. 
He will, in the second place, carefulJy direct their 
attention to the Ineans by ,vhich our Lord operated 
this mystery. For example: ,vhat means did our Lord 
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take to arrive at the glory of His Resurrection 1 He 
\vas crucified, He died, and was buried! And, then, 
the preacher \vill draw for his people the obvious 
conclusion: viz., that if \ve desire to rise \vith Christ 
we must crucify our passions, die to our sins, and bury 
our self-love in the grave. 
Thirdly, he \vill ren1ind thern of this great truth, viz. 
that, besides the general g
aces attached to the 
Inysteries, each mystery has its o'vn special grace. He 
shouìd earnestly impress this truth upon their atten- 
tion, and should fervently exhort theln to labour to 
merit this special grace by their prayers, their virtues, 
and the practice of the analogous virtues. He should 
make them clearly understand that the reception of 
this special grace is the principal fruit which they should 
seek from the celebration of the n1ystery \vhence it 
flows. Thus, the special grace of Christmas is the 
grace of simplicity, of innocence, of that new life which 
is at once made up of innocence, of candour, and of 
Christian simplicity. The special grace of the Epiphany 
is the grace of prolnpt and ready correspondence with 
the will of God. The grace of the Passion is the grace 
of n10rtification and self-abnegation. And, so of the 
rest, into which it is not necessary here to enter, as \ve 
have sufficiently intin1ated the great leaùing points 
npon which the preacher will dwell, in order to secure 
the threefold end of his preaching on the mysteries, 
viz. To make them known: To make them honoured: 
To cause his people to participate in the general and 
special graces which are attached to thenl. 
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SECTION V. 


VARIOUS l\IETHODS OF PRESENTI
G THE l\IYSTERIES-DOG- 
l\IATIC, :i\IORAL, AND l\IIXED FORl\I-BOURDALOUE. 


Having glanced in the preceding sections at the 
leading ideas, which will enter Inore or less fully into 
every discourse on the mysteries, it remains briefly 
to consider the various fornls under ,vhich these su b- 
jects may be presented. 
A discourse on the mysteries may take either the 
dogillatic, moral, or mixed form, according to the dis- 
cretion of the preachf'r, and the special circumstances 
of his audience. 
In a dognlatic discourse on any mystery the preacher 
proposes to himself principally, and before all, to give 
a direct exposition of the truth which he treats, and 
of that special aspect under ,vhich it is presentable as 
a matter of faith and of dogmatic teaching. He may 
not absolutely confine himself to this point of view, 
but any moral reflections which he nlay deduce will 
be brought in merely as accessories, and as conse- 
quences of the great dognlatic truth which he treats. 
Whilst a dogmatic discourse on any mystery will 
certainly be a dogmatic sermon in the loftiest meaning 
of the term; we may easily conclude, from this very 
fact, that it is a discourse ,vhich will bnt seldom be 
applicable or useful to our ordinary congregations. 
The circumstances in which we can employ this rigor- 
ously dogmatical form will be exceptional; and even in 
these circumstances, we must carefully attend to the 
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general principles thrown out when considering the 
method of preaching on the great Christian truths; 
but, supposing these circunlstances to exist, it cannot 
be doubted that a sermon on the mysteries, dogrnati- 
cally treated, presents one of the grandest opportunities 
to the sacred orator for the displa.y of all that is 
greatest, Inost polished, and sublime in his art. 
There are SOlne who fly to another extren1e, and who, 
,vhen they have to preach on any mystery, devote them- 
selvts entirely to pious reflections, and to the inculca- 
tion of the virtue which is the special fruit of the 
mystery in qnestion. This is ,vhat is understood by 
the moral form. Pere Bretonneau, speaking of this 
method, says, that it cannot be absolutely reprehended, 
since there is nothing in it contrary to the rules of 
eloquence. But, he says, to concentrate all one's 
attention upon these moral reflections, and to propose 
them as the main point of the mystery, and as the 
special fruit to be derived from it, is absolutely to 
lose sight of the mystery itself; and thus to lose 
sight of it, is to fail in our duty. The ministry of the 
Word has for one of its nlain objects to instruct our 
hearers in their religion. But they will never acquire 
more than a very imperfect knowledge of their religion, 
unless .we explain to thenl its prin1ary })rinciples, and its 
fundalnental truths; in other words, the nlysteries. 
Hence, it follows, that the purely moral form should 
only be elnployed .when adJressing an audience who 
we are quite certain stand in no need of dogmatic in- 
struction or of elementary teaching. 
The nlost perfect forra of presenting the nlysteries 
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is that which is called the mixed, and it is one ,vhich 
Bourdaloue employed ,vith extraordinary grace, and 
which he wrought .up to the highest point of per- 
fection. This method consists in giving, in the first 
place, all necessary instruction and dogroatic teaching 
on the mystery in questíon, and in uniting to this 
teaching those moral conclusions which seem to flow 
naturally from it. These two points should be so 
intinlately connected, and so harmoniously united, that 
the dogmatic teaching may serve as a foundation on 
which to rest the moral conclusions, and these con- 
clusions may flow as tbe natural consequences of the 
mystery. The preacher ,vho carefully observes these 
conditions will be quite certain to secure the essential 
points to be attended to in treating these matters. 
His hearers wil] he taught to understand the end and 
the relations of the lnysteries; the designs which 
God proposed to himself in their manifestation; the 
adorable perfections of the Divine Persons which are 
discernible in them; the advantages ,vhich flow from 
them; the dispositions with which they are to be cele- 
brated; and in fine, the general and special graces 
which are attached to them. 
There are two principal ways of presenting the 
mysteries under the mixed form :- 
The first method is to treat the doctrine of the 
mystery in the first point, which will thus be dogmatical, 
and the fruit to be derived from it in the second point, 
.which 'will be moral: Ex. g. 
First Point.-ExceI1ence and grandeur of the mys- 
tery. 
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Second Point.-The Inanner of honoring it, and of 
participating in its graces. 
Or, in another form :- 
First Point.- 'Vhat God has done for us in t11Ís 
mystery. 
Second Point.- What 'we ought to do for God. 
The second method is to unite the doctrine and the 
fruits of the mystery in the same point; and to include 
them in the same announcement: Ex. g. 
First Point.-In his crib, J eSIlS is a Lenefactor whom 
,ve are bound to love. 
Second Point.-A doctor to whonl we are bound to 
listen. 
Third Point.-A model whom we are bound to imi- 
tate. 
I t will be seen at a glance that either of these 
methods, but 1110re especially the second one, admits of 
infinite amplification, and developnlent. The great 
dogmatic truths, and the moral conclusions which a.re 
essentially connected with them, may be thus proposed 
with the nlost perfect clearness. Following this method, 
Bourdaloue dilates upon the Inysteries with the greatest 
beauty and precision of doctrinal teaching, and thence 
deduces the nlost iUlportant lessons for the refornlation 
of nlen's lives and manners. ]'Iaking all due allowance 
for differences of style, of circunlstances, and of 
position, the student can take no nlore finisheù model 
to guide hi1l1 in his preparation to preach on the 
rnysteries of the faith, than this great Ornalllent of the 
J:i'rench pulpit. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE PANEGYRICS OF THE SAINTS AND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


SECTION I. 


ANTIQUITY AND SPECIAL UTILITY OF THIS CLASS OF SUBJECTS. 





 

 I 'f 
 OREl\IOST amongst those subjects which will 
r;
 
 
 naturally clainl the attention of the Priest 

 from time to time, are the Panegyrics of the 


 Saints. A pë"negyric is a discourse conse- 
crated to the praise of a saint, with a view, of 
course, of proposing him as a model to be followed, and 
as a patron to be honoured and invoked. "Ut et illis 
debitus honor clicetur, et nobis 'viTtutis exempla ?non- 
sÜ'entuf/,."l The practice of preaching the Panegyrics 
of the Saints, has con1e down to ns frolll the earliest 
Jays of the Church, ,vhich never allowed her heroic 
children to depart this life 'without sunlmoning the 
survivors around their ton1bs, that, by recounting the 
noble exanlples of those who were gone, she might 
encourage the faithful to in1Ïtate the lessons of piety 
placed before thenl. 
The pastor of souls can never sufficientJy persuade 
himself of the advantages which lie open to him in the 


I St. Chrys. 1, Be'J.. de 
Iart. 
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skilful treatn1ent of this class of subjects. There is no 
subject more ,vorthy of his highest aspirings, as there 
is none which can be more interesting or III ore useful 
to his people. Examples of piety and virtue make a 
much more lively impression upon us than any mere 
reflections can ever do. They excite nlore interest, 
they strike deeper root in the heaTt, and obtain a 
stronger hold upon the soul. 
len upon whom the 
most earnest. exhortations have fallen coldly and with- 
out fruit, have been converted to God by the exanlples 
of the saints. "Quo(l isti et istæ, c/ur non ego," said 
St. Augustine. In the lives of the saints ,ve have the 
Gospel reduced to practice. We have a clear and ,vell- 
defined rule of Jife laid before us for our imitation, with 
a certain knowledge that such in1Ïtation is not only 
practicable, but that it will infallihly lea,d us to eternal 
happiness. 
Hence it is that the Holy Fathers, anxiously corres- 
ponding with the views of the Church in instituting 
the festivals of the saints, were ever most assiduous in 
celebrating these festivals, and in proposing the saints 
thus honoured to the veneration and the imitation of 
their people. "Solmnnitates mardYJ'U?Tì exhol'tcLtiones 
mart?J'i'io?"um sunt," cries St. Augustine; 1 whilst St. 
Basil lays down, in a few beautiful words, the true end 
and ainl to which ,ve are to aspire in preaching these 
panegyrics: "IIeec est ?i1CtrtY1'U?ì1 ve?'a laus alios ad 
eorum vi1'tute?ì
 æ1nulandlt?ìL inv.ita?'e."2 Besides St. 
Augustine and St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 


I Se1". 47, de Sancti::;. 


2 110m. 20, in Quadra[jinta 
lI ar(l/1'es. 
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Chrysostom, and other holý doctors, have left us many 
beautiful panegyrics of the saints of God; and the 
exanlple of these great men is the one which the 
zealous pastor of souls will surely propose to hi1nself 
to follow. 
Hence, as often as the Church proposes any of her 
saints as objects 'worthy of the special veneration of the 
faithful, the pastor \vill gladly seize the opportunity of 
nlaking the panegyric of this saint the subject of his 
discourse. In addition to the. more solemn occasions 
\vhich occur from time to tÏ1ne, he will, when he fore- 
sees that his people may not he able to assemble for 
solemn worship on the day of the festival, after pre- 
viously looking through the calendar of the approaching 
week, take, for the subject of his ordinary Sunday's 
sermon, the panegyric of any saint whose feast occurs 
during the week, and \VhOIll he may deem it specially 
useful or becon1Ïng to bring before the _ notice of his 
flock. By this prudent foresight he will thus secure 
the respectful veneration \vhich is due to the Inemory 
of God's favoured servants, the saints: he \vill cause 
the power of their exanlple to bring forth its due 
fruit: and he 'will, at the sanle tinle, produce a dis- 
course which will be equally pleasing and uf:5eful to his 
people. 
In preparing to preach a panegyric, the young pastor 
will carefully distinguish between the pane[J!f1'íc of a 
saint and his histo'ì'y-two matters which, though dis- 
tinct, are often confounded. The history of a saint 
nlerely treats of the actions and the circumstances of 
his life, while the panegyric only ainls at treating of 
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those matters in his life which may, directly or indi- 
rectly, be made the subject of edification. 
If ,ve extol our saint, it is that we may cause our 
people to honour hÏ1n, and to invoke his intercession, 
and that we nlay engage them to the practice of virtue, 
by bringing before theln models ,vhich may instruct 
and encourage them. \Ve insist upon the means which 
sanctified him, in order to prove to our people ho\y 
worthy he is of their \vorship; to make thenl under- 
stand in what true sanctity consists; to show thenl that 
they can, and that they ought, acquire it; and to 
encourage them, hy all that is strongest in its influence 
over the heart of man, viz., exalnple and reward-to 
labour earnestly in the work of their sanctification. 
Everything in a panegyric which does not tend to this 
two-fold end, is altogether out of place, and should be 
strictly eliminated; and, fronl this view of it, ,ve can 
see, at a glance, the essential difference between the 
history and the panegyric of a saint. 
After these brief reflections on the general idea of a 
panegyric, we no,v have, in studying this important 
branch of Sacred Eloquence, to consider the following 
poin ts :- 
I. The sources whence 've are to derive the nlate- 
rials for the panegyric. 
II. The different methods according to ,vhich the 
subject nlay be treated. 
III. A cOlnparison between the two principal modes 
of preaching a panegyric. 
IV. The rules which are conlffion to both Inodes. 


H 
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SECTION II. 


THE SOURCES WHENCE TO DRAW THE MATERIALS FOR 
THE PANEGYRIC OF A SAINT. 


The sources whence to draw the materials which will 
aid us in corn posing the panegyrics of the saints nlay, as 
a general rule, be reduced to four, viz.: 1. The position 
which they occupied. 2. The great actions which they 
performed. 3. The intentions with which they per- 
forrned these actions. 4. Comparisons bet,veen then1 
and other Inen. 
1. The circu'ì1
stances of position can readily be shown 
to have a great influence on virtue. A man's position 
may be such as to render the practice of virtue very 
difficult, and to delnand great cC?urage in order to be 
faithful to duty; or, a n1an may generously rlespise the 
accident of wealth, of talents, of temporal advantages, 
,vhich he Inay possess, and count aU these things as 
nothing in comparison with his sanctification. 
The sanctity of St. Martin shines out all the rnore 
brightly froIn the fact that it was nurtured and per- 
fected in the midst of an idolatrous and pag::tn falnil y . 
The courage of St. Agnes is all the 1110re admirable 
because it was exhibited by a young and tender virgin. 
\tVe reverence all the Inore profoundly those lessons 
of humility in the Inidst of grandeur, of mortification 
in the midst of delicacies, and of recollection an1idst 
affairs of state, which are t<1ught us by St. Louis, because 
they are taught us by a rich and powerful king: and so 
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of all the other saints of God. But, whilst ,ye dwell 
upon, and develop these circumstances of position, we 
n1ust be careful to develop those alone which can bt> 
sho,vn to have a positive bearing and influence upon 
sanctity; and if it happen that the saint ,vhose panegyric 
've are preaching occupied a high position in the \vorld, 
'we n1ust be careful not to appear to estimate this cir- 
cumstance in a mere worldly point of vie,v. 
II. In considering the actions of the saints, with a 
vie, v to the obtaining of nlatter for a panegyric, several 
things are to be borne in 11lind. 
( cc) We must fix upon some fe,v of the n10st striking 
actions, sacrificing the less important details, or, at least, 
passing them over lightly and in a body. 
(b) In selecting facts it is much more necessary tÒ 
fix upon those ,vhich are Ìlnitable than upon those 
which are adnlirable.; upon those which tend to the 
edification of the people, rather than the glorification of 
the saint; upon his virtuous actions rather than his 
lniracles. There is a very common mistake ,vith people 
of the world, and it is this: viz., to attach sanctity to 
extraordinary things, and only to estimate in a saint, 
or, at all events, to estin1ate in the highest degree, that 
which has something Iniraculous about it. Now, this 
is a very false idea, and the preacher is bound to do his 
best to dissipate it, and to show that sanctity has its 
true and most reliable developn1ent in hiùden virtues, 
and in the perforn1ance of common and ordinary actions; 
in that unifonn and constant piety which, without any 
showing off or display, followR with firnl step the path 
of duty; wllich is as exact in little as in great things, and 
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which, by its fidelity to those, prepares itself for the 
perfornlance of these; which anÏ1nates the one equally 
with the other, by a lively faith and a.n ardent charity. 
(c) After having selected our facts, .we lllUst give clue 
time to the study of the circumstances which preceded, 
accon1panied, and follo\ved them, as the tirnw, place, 
rn
anne1', etc., etc. Q'Uis? Quid? Ubi? For exalll- 
pIe, the circunlstances which attended the temptation 
of the patriarch Joseph are replete with the most 
instructive reflections, and \vill supply the studious 
preacher with an infinity of practical and n10st interest- 
ing suggestions. 
III. The intention and inte1'io?' dispositions which 
anirnate a man's actions, and, thus aninlating them, 
make them works of virtue and n1erit, are what render 
them truly pleasing in the eyes of God. External 
actions are only valuable in so far as they are the indi- 
cations and the effects of jnterior virtue; and the great 
Inerit of the saints does not consist in any n1erely exter- 
nal action, no nlatter how miraculous it may be, but in 
those interior virtues of 'which these actions are the 
outward n1anifestatiolls. Therefore, the preacher should 
endeavour to penetrate the interior dispositions of the 
saints; he should render hin1self familiar \vith the 
intentions which anin1ated their n1Ïnds and their actions, 
and filled then1 \vith such an ardent desire of pleasing 
God above all things; and, in the pa.negyric, he should 
use his utmost endeavours to lay open to his flock the 
hidden and secret beauties of those holy souls whose 
merits he aspires to proclainl. 
In Hlany instances, the leading jdeas and the govcrn
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iug principles of the lives of the saints found their 
expression in certain maxims and fOrIns of speech, and 
these can he turned to great account by a skilful pane- 
gyrist. There is a peculiar charm, and, so to speak, a 
certain odour of piety, about the words of a saint. 
They are the natural expressions and manifestation of 
the beauty of his soul. They carry ,vith thenl a peculiar 
light and unction, and they are very readily Ï1npressed 
upon the nl1nds of one's hearers; and, therefore, the 
preacher should assiduously strive to derive the fullest 
profit from these maxin1s in his discourse. Th(-' 
favourite and ,veIl known nlaxlnl of Saint Aloysius, 
"All that passes with tÏ1ne should be esteen1ed a
 
nothing," is an exanlple in point. 
IV. C01npa1'iso1ls and lJar}'allels, ,vhEn skilful1y 
elnployed, furnish the panegyrist \vith abundant 
Iuaterials. These c0111parisol1s may be made in three 
wa ys. 
(a) By Opposition. \Ve lTIay, for exalnple, C0111pare 
the sentilnents and the actions of the saint, ,vhose 
panegyric we are preaching, with the sentiments, the 
words, and the actions of men of the world; and, fron1 
the contrast which is the natural resuJt of this 
cOlnparison, we Illay take occasion to extol the wisdonl 
and the courage of the f:;aints, their exalted view of 
things, and their generous sentiments. 
(b) By Sirnìil(o'íty. \Ve ll1ay develop S011le great 
trait of virtue in another saint, in order to sho\v that 
the saint of whonl ,ve are speaking posses
ed the sanH' 
virtue, in the sanle degree, or, at least, approached to 
it. Thus, St. Gregory in his panegyric of St. Athana- 
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.;;ius, says of him, that he \vas equal in virtue to SOlne, 
aHd that he fell but little short of others. .Aliu8 
pJ'æqucccit, ab aZiis payum abfuit. 
(c) By Dissiraila'í'ity. 'Ve l11ay not only place the 
:tctions of our saint upon a level \vith the actions of 
other saints, but we Inay even raise then1 above those 
of others. Thus, St. Gregory compares the mother of 
the }Iachabees, who offered her seven sons, ,vith 
Abraluun who ouly offered one. This last n10de of 
argllrnent ca.n, of course, be employed \vith very great 
puwer; but, it is scarcely necessary to add, that it 111USt 
he u
ed with great caution. The comn10n axiom that 
cOlllparisons are odious, n1ust be carefully kept in view; 
and, hence, whilst we do our utmost to extol our saint 
in all 
ue measure, we n1Hst equally guard against 
heC0111ing extravagant and forgetful of good taste. We 
Blust not represent him as the greatest saint in 
flcaven, for this would not be true. Whilst we exalt 
our own saint, we lTIUst not detract fron) the glory of 
the 
aint with ,vhom ,ve con1paTe hiln, but rather 
labour to elevate him as 111uch as possible, because the 
lìlore we exalt hÍIn, the more ,ve exalt our own saint. 
And, above all, we must never seek to extol the sanctity 
of any saint over that of onr Lord, of His Blessed 
1Iother, or even of His Apostles. There is an infinJtp 
distance between the sanctity of our Lord anù that of 
IIis saints: an indefinite distance between that of thp 
lnessed Virgin and of any other saint: and a clearly 
,lefined and appreciable distance between the sanctity 
of the Apostles and that of other saints: since as St. 
rrhon1as teaches, they received grace 1110re abundantly 
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than the rest of rilen. Acceperunt cæte?".i..
 abundan- 
ti1Æ8. By the diligent working of these sonrces the 
studious preacher cannot fail to find an arûple Rupply 
of materials ready to his hand when he approaches 
the actual composition of his panegyric. 


SECTION III. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF PRESENTING THE PANEGYRIC-THE 
:l\IORAL AND HISTORICAL FORMS. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the form 
under ,vhich the panegyric may be presented, it may 
be useful briefly to call the student's attention to the 
difference between the f01
nilation and the form of 
a panegync. 
The foundation of the panegyric is ahvays the same, 
viz. the life of the saint, his virtues, miracles, or other 
heroic acts. 
Whatever fonn \ve may give to the panegyric, our 
first business must ever be to show in the saint those 
virtues ,vhich our hearers can most readily practice in 
their own position; and if ,ve bring before them heroic 
actions ,vhich they can scarcely perform in their state 
of life, ,ve must explain to them at the sarne time 
how they may make SOlne approach at least to that 
,vhich they cannot perfectly imitate. We must dwell 
again and again upon the great truth, that the saints 
ever discharged with perfect fidelity the duties of their 
peculiar state of life, and that it ,vas precisely this 
fidelity to daily duties ,vhich made them saints. If we 
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speak of the miracles, or other extraordinary gifts of 
the saints, it lnust be in order to drayV' thence argu- 
ments \vith \vhich to confirm the faith of our hearers, 
to manifest to then1 the greatness of the Ahnighty, 
and the glory of His saints; to engage then1 to rely 
upon the protection of these special friends of God; 
and above all, to set before them, briefly but strongly, 
the motives which may encourage them to practise 
those particular virtues which we desire to hold up 
to their imitation. 
The forrm of the' panegyric, or, in other words, the 
method of arranging it, may be two-fold: the moral, 
or the historical. 
The moral fonn, \vhich is that employed by Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, consists in dividing the panegyric 
either into the t\VO or three principal virtues which 
were especially remarkable in the saint; or in the 
consideration of the one great virtue which was his 
characteristic, and the speciality, so to speak, of his 
sanctity. P. Bretonneau, the learned editor of the 
discourses of Bourdaloue, thus describes the moral form 
as exemplified in the panegyrics of that celebrated 
orator. "In place of embracing all the virtues and the 
.whole life of the saint, P. Bourdalou
 devotes hÏ1nself 
to the development of that particular virtue 'which \vas 
his special characteristic; for, as there are certain 
predominant vices \vhich are the foundation of all the 
sinner's excesses, so there are in the saints, certain 
sovereign virtues, so to speak, from the consideration 
of which ,ve may readily conle to a true idea of their 
sanctity, and of the guiding principles of their 
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lives . . . . . . P. Bourdaloue confines himself to the 
consideration of sorne great 11loral truth, and thence 
deduces the conclusion to be applied to the 'whole 
discourse, or to each particular part of it. Thus, insisting 
upon this one great moral truth, and its legitimate 
consequences, he gives hinlself the fullest scope for 
instructing his hearers by solid reasoning, and for 
moving their hearts by the 1110st pathetic appeals to 
their passions." The moral form is here clearly de- 
scribed in a few silllple ,vords. 
If we select the Illoral fornl for our panegyri0, and 
,vish to dwell upon the t1vo or th1
ee great leading 
virtues of the saint, we may easily do so. Let us take 
the panegyric of St. Louis as an exalllple. Humility, 
mortification, and detachment 'were his characteristic 
virtues, and his panegyric may be thus composed: 
First Point.-The hllnlility of this great King in the 
midst of honours teaches us how to be humble. 
Second Point.-His mortification in the midst of the 
delicacies of a court, teaches us how to restrain our 
senses. 
Third Point.-His detachment in the midst of abun- 
dance, teaches us ho,v to keep our affections disengaged 
from the things of the ,vorld. 
Briefly developing what is to be said upon each of 
these virtues, and the circlullstances in which it ,vas 
practised Ly this holy [{ing} 'we shall easily find 
abundant matter for our discourse, 1110re especially if 
we enter into a consideration of the nature, characteris- 
tics, and In arks of these virtues. 
If, on the other hand, we desire to dwell on some one 
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great characteristic virtue, as the spirit of sweetness 
in St. Francis of Sales, we nlay arrange our discourse 
more easily still. Thus, \ve Inay reduce the whole life 
of the saint to the realization of this idea. Ex. g. : 
First Point.-St. Francis of Sales, Ly the force of his 
Rweetness, triumphed over heresy. 
Second Point.-By the unction of his sweetness he 
re-established piety and fervonr in the Church of 

 . 
Geneva. 
Or, we may connect the life of the saint with certain 
actions or indications proper to explain the nature of 
the particular virtue on \vhich \ve desire to dwell. 
Thus, in preaching the panegyric of St. Andre\y, ".hose 
great characteristic \vas love of the cross, we may indi- 
cate, with St. Bernard the three degrees of this love: 
To suffer patiently, {willingly, and cheerfully: and 
then sho\v ho\v perfectly St. Andrew teaches us to carry 
the cross with this three-fold disposition. 
Thus, selecting one great characteristic virtue as the 
subject of our discourse, \ve can easily bring into our 
panegyric everything which has an intÏ1nate connection 
with this virtue and its special develoPlnents; as, for 
exalnple, its nature, its motives, and its means; and 
then \ve can show how perfectly the saint of \vhom we 
speak practised this virtue; the Inotives \vhich in- 
fluenced him in this mode of action; and the meanR 
by \vhich he acquired it in its highe
t degree. 
By th e aid of these principles, too, \ve can easily 
preach the panegyric of any saint, the precise detail
 of 
\vhose life lnay be but Í1nperfectly known. Thus, if 
we have to preach the panegyric, let us say, of one of 
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the martyrs of the Catacombs, 've may reasonably take 
as his characteristic virtue the love of God. We may 
lay down as principles that the love which is true 
n1anifests tbat truth by its ,vorks; that the love 
which is generous, prefers God before all things; and 
that the love which is ardent rejoices to have lnade 
great sacrifices for God. Then we may proceed to sho"\v 
how the saint of whom we speak possessed this triple 
love, as he proved by laying down his life for God, and 
that all Christians ought equally to possess it, and the 
n1eans by which they may attain it. 
The historical form differs from the moral in this, 
that ,vhile in tb e n10ral form the preacher prop..oses to 
confine hÜllself to the consideration of the one great 
characteristic virtue of the saint, or at most, to the 
consideration of the two or three great virtues which 
specially distinguished him; according to the historical 
method, he proposes to run through the whole life of 
the saint, and to lay that life in its entirety, with a 
greater or less degree of developn1ent, of course, but 
still, in its entirety as a life, before his hearers. For 
greater order and facility of treatment, that life may be 
di vided into different epochs or states: one epoch may 
be dwelt upon more than :1nother, as one chain of 
actions may be lllore artistically finished and Inore 
prolninently developed than another; but, 'lìluÜ,tlis 
mutandis, the leading idea is the same, viz., to run 
through the whole life of the saint. 
Fenelon, who is a great admirer of this method of 
preaching a panegyric, thus Jescribes it: "The lllost 
adn1Ïrable way of extolling any saint," says he, "is to 
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extol those actions of his which are worthy of such 
praise. After listening to a preacher for an hour ,ve 
often retire without having really learned anything of 
the saint of w-horn he pretends to speak. No! we 
lnust paint the saint as he was, \ve must describe hÜn as 
he was, in all the st8Jges of his life, and in aU the great 
leading incidents through which he passed. I do not 
require a mere mechanical narration of his whole life. 
()n the contrary, I sl)ould be content with a resun1é of 
its principal circumstances; but this resumé must be 
concise, nervous, and full of Ii fe. I desire that each 
word should at once give me a high idea of the saint, 
and be_full of instruction for the people. To this 
history of my saint I would add such n10ral reflect.ions 
as I deem most beconlÎng. Do you not think that 
such a discourse would possess a noble and beautiful 
silnplicity? Do you not think that the lives of the 
saints \vould be better known, and the people n10re 
edified ? Do you not think that such a discourse 
would be more eloquent than the laboured and bom- 
bastic panegyrics which we ordinarily hear 1" Such is 
the language ill ,vhich Fenelon clearly descrihes the 
hiRtorical panegyric; and his ideas are fully endorsed 
by Card. Maury, \Vll0 is also a great adn1Îrer of this 
method. 
According, therefore, to this method, \ve propose to 
run through the \vhole life of our saint; but, as we 
have just said, we may, for greater clearness, portion it 
out in various ways. 
We may, in the first place, divide the life of any 
saint into the principal epochs of which it was made 
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up. Thus, we may consider him in his infancy, in his 
life, and in his death. The Abbé Clement thus divides 
the life of St. Nicholas:- 
First Point.-This saint was a n1Ïracle of piety in his 
infancy. 
Second Point.-A n1iracle of charity in his life. 
Third Point.-A miracle of faith in his death. 
Or, we may divide these epochs after another man- 
ner, more especially in the case of such saints as 
Augustine, 
Iary :Thlagdalene, etc., etc. Thus:- 
First Point.-The promptitude of his conversion; he 
obeyed the call of grace. 
Second Point.-The solidity of his converSIon; he 
never relapsed. 
Third Point.-The perfection of his conversion; it 
elevated him to a high degree of Banctity. 
Thirdly- 'V e Illa}' divide the history of a saint ac- 
cording to the n10re remarkable states in which he 
Inight be placed. Thus, we may consider him as a 
lllan of the world, as a religious, and as a bishop. 
These are son1e of the methods according to which 
the historical panegyric may be divided, and we can 
see at a glance that, in filling in the details which any 
of these methods necessarily supposes, 've should run 
through the entire life of the saint-at least in all its 
great leading circunlstances and events. The discourse 
of St. Gregory N azianzen on the 
Iachabees; the 8er- 
lllons of St. Augustine on SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
au (1 un St. 'Vincent the 
Iartyr; and the Hmnily of St. 
John Chrysostolll in honour of SS. J uventus and :Thlaxi- 
IntiS, are strikillg exaulples of the historical panegyric. 
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Such are the leading ideas .which occur to us con- 
cerning the moral and historical form of preaching the 
panegyric, and the salient points of the distinction 
between them. We now proceed to consider the COl11- 
parative excel1ence and utility of the two methods. 


SECTION IV. 


COl\IP ARISON BETWEEN THE TWO FOR1\IS OF PRESENTI
G 
A PANEGYRIC. 


Provided the end be attained, it is a matter of very 
little importance which form 've adopt in the composi- 
tion of our panegyric. Each fOrIn has its own peculiar 
advantageR and exceHency; and these we are now 
briefly to consider. 
Fenelon 1 maintains, and with justice, that tbe histo- 
-rical form is the more sÌ1nple and natural. It i
 
certainly the one which was lnost commonly, if not 
the only one, employed in the early ages of the Church. 
This fornl of panegyric is used with the greatest feli- 
city and advantage when the life of the saint is ,vell 
known, and rich in interesting facts, but facts which 
n1ay not be very fan1iliar to our audience. 1Iaury,2 au 
enthusiastic admirer of this method, declåres that the 
only saint whose panegyric can be properly preached, i
 
a saint who is well known-an opinion with which we 
can scarcely agree, at least in its full extent. Adopted 
In his unlin1Ìted signification, it ,vould virtually do 


} 3e Dial. 8ur l' élo']uence. 
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laury, p. üG. 
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away with the necessity, and ,vith many of the peculiar 
advantages, of the moral fonn-a form which, neverthe- 
less, has been most powerfully employed by SOllle of 
the greatest orators of modern times. 
The perfection of the historical forln consists in ab- 
sorbing, as it "were, the attention of 01.11' hearers, by pre- 
senting them ,vith a succession of rapid, striking, but 
substalJtial resulnés, unbroken and uninterrupted by 
any. lengthy moral conc1usions or deductions. In 
other words, the whole life of the saint should 1e 
brought before the mind's eye of our hearers in a 
succession of brilliant, rapid pictures-pictures rendered 
so real and so bright hy the power of word-painting 
which every true orator possesses, as to bring thenl 
home at once to an audience. A happy text of Scrip- 
ture is one of the most useful foundations which the 
orator can enlploy on which to build up and unfold 
the glories of his saint, by such a series of pictures, 
varied and ever-increasing in interest, as will give an 
oratorical finish and grace to even the most sinlple 
historical narrative. Thus, ex. g.: If we had t
 preach 
the panegyric of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Irebnd, 
we n1Ïght take, as the text of our discourse, the inspired 
words: Ego eleg"i vos, et posui V08, ut eat is, et fJ
uc- 
tU'Ht ((fferatis, et fì'11ctuS 
'esier 'rrLaneat;l and we 
might so apply the various portions of the text to the 
various portions of the life, labours, and glorious fruits 
of onr saint, as to present our hearer::; ,vith such a snc- 
cession of vivid pictures as we have been endeavouring 


1 Joan. xv. 16. 
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to describe; whilst, at the sanle tinle, these pictures 
would furnish at once the 11l0st cOlllplete vie,v of the 
life and labours of the saint, and the most perfect 
development of the text. 
TheRe pictures, of course, should be presented in such 
a nlanner as to cause the audience to lose sight of the 
painter, and to think only of the saint whose portrait is 
thus vividly painted; that, thus thinking of hÏ111, they 
may never cease to honour and adrnire him, and resolve 
to in1Ïtate the glorious exanlple of virtue which is here 
set before then1; and the best panegyrist therefore, fron1 
this point of view, is he who is best able thus to con- 
centrate the whole attention of his audience upon his 
subject, rather than upon hilllself; he who, whilst 
he will not neglect to enforce those III oral reflections 
without ,vhich his paneygric would be Inerely an 
empty piece of oratory, win at the ti<.Ulle tÜne render 
these reflections subordinate to, and, dependent upon, 
his hiRtory of the life and actions of the saint. In 
one word, in the historical paneygric, the Jife and 
actions of the saint hold the leading and most pro- 
Ininent position, and the ITloral reflections are altogether 
subordinate to this idea; whilst, in the llloral form, the 
practical conclusions, and the Inoral reflections, Inay, and 
generally win, occupy the first place. 
According to Maury,l the most fatal error in pursuing 
this method woulJ be to confound the oratorical distri- 
bution of the panegyric with the chronological order 
of the events to be narrated. We must never lose 
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sight, he says, of the progre
sive order, or of the ora- 
torical distribution of the events to be narrated; that 
so, the panegyric being arranged not only in accord- 
ance ,vith the historical sequence of events, but also 
with the essential affinities of the actions to be praised, 
may be thus sustained and elevated to the highest 
degree of eloquence by means of the happy and felici- 
tous developnlent of the subject. He explains his 
meaning by adducing the instance of a certain French 
orator who, after concluding the first point of his dis- 
course with the death of his hero, returned in the second, 
tú the consideration of some of the actions of his life. 
It is evident that the renlarks ,vhich we have made 
relative to the historical fOrIn only have place ,vhere 
there is question of the solemn panegyric. There are 
other panegyrics nlore simple, nlore popular, and per- 
haps more useful. It may be, that, in these popular 
panegyrics, all the rules of eloquence will not be 
so strictly observed, but that which is essential, viz., 
the end to be secured, will, perhaps, be even more 
l"\fficaciouslyattained. The popular historical panegyric, 
which nlay be employed ,vith great profit on more 
sinlple occasions, or, ,vhen the preacher cannot find 
leisure to devote to the preparation of a highly 
finished disconrse, win cOlnprise three leading ideas: 
First.-A sÎ1nple, but lively anll interesting narration 
of the leading traits of the life of the saint. 
Second.- The deduction of SODle nloral reflection
 
Third.-The inculcation of SOIne becoming practical 
resolutions. 
So much for the historical form. 


I 
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The }.tloral FOrlll, ,vhiIst less in accordance ,vith the 
practice of antiquity, has nevertheless its own peculiar 
excellency, and is, perhaps, omnibus pensatis, the best 
adapted for general usefulness, as it is the one most 
frequently en1ployed by lllodern orators. An10ngst the 
real advantages of the llloral forn1 is the fact that 
in it unity of plan is nlore easily observed. Since, in 
order to obtain tbis unity, the preacher needs only 
reduce the whole idea and bearing of his discourse to 
the one great l110ral proposition ,vhich he proposes to 
hÜllself to develop: and this is perfect unity. 
Moreover, the nloral fonn possesses peculiar ad vantages 
in the following circUll1stances: 'Vhen ,ve have to preach 
the panegyric of a saint of WhOlli little or nothing is 
known; and this is evident fronl what has been 
already said in eXplaining the nature of this Inethod : 
'VhE'n the details of his life are so ,veIl known that we 
can scarcely say anything new on the lnatter: 'Vhen 
we have to preach the l)anegyric of the saIne saint to 
the sanle audience, year after year. In these circum- 
stances the advantages of this fonn are obvious. 
There is something very grand and sublillle ,vhen a 
preacher, in the natural development of his discourse, 
unfolds, as it were, to the view of his audience the 
facts and incidents in the life of the saint which are 
thns necessarily displayed, ,vhilst at the same tinle, he 
tlraws froIn these very facts an array of trilunphant 
argUl1lents and proofs in favour of the III oral virtue 
which fornls the foundation of his discourse. 
The direct inculcation of morality, ,vhich has place in 
the lYloral panegyric, 'will always have a n101'e powerful 
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influence in the repression of vice, than that indirect 
inculcation which is in accordance ,vith the strict idea 
of the historical form. At least, such is the opinioll of 
the supporters of this method, and it is one ,vhich, frolll 
the character of those who nlaintain it, is ,vorthy of 
great deference. 
These are some of the principal motives which seen} 
to have influenced lllanyof our greatest modern orators 
in preferring the moral to the historical fOrIn of 
preserlting the panegyric. The zealous pastor of souls 
,vill, doubtless, discover how to employ theln both, as 
occasion may require, with pleasure to hiInself and 
profit to his people, ,vhilst he will be no less certain to 
render the one method and the other equally sub- 

ervient to the greater glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. 


SECTION V. 


RULES COMMON TO EVERY KIYD OF PANEGYRIC. 


Whatever lllethod ,ve may folìow in the compositiun 
of our panegyric, there are certain rules "\v-hich are 
equally applicable, and upon the due observance of 
\vhich, its success equally depends. 
I. Cardinal Thlaury, speaking of this kind of dis- 
course, sa)'s that the most ordinary defect under ,vhich 
it labours arises from its being made up of a collection 
of mere COlllr110n-places, ,vhich are equally ill-adapted 
to express the praises of an individual, or to paint his 
life and character. He says that the majority of 
panegyrics are only distinguished from each other hy 
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the title, and that they are equally applicable to every 
saint of the particular order of which the preacher 
undertakes to treat. 1 
These ren1arks, ,vhich are true, have their foundation 
in the circumstance that the Inajority of panegyrist8 
are not sufficiently careful in the selection of their 
facts. Hence, the first rule to "Le observed: 
The faels w'hich furnish the foundation of the 
panegyric should be ce'ì'tain, cha racterristic, inteì'est i ng, 
and capable of an easy aclajJtation to the special wallts 
of our hearers. 
The dignity of the Pulpit requires that ,ve adVal1Cè 
no assertion, under the sanction of its authority, ,vhich 
does not rest on solid foundations. These foundation
 
are Holy 'V rit, the Fathers, the 
Iartyrology, and the 
Lives of the Saints, written by ll1en whose learning. 
piety, and critical research entitle them to our confi- 
dence. Assertions which cannot be sustained, en1pty 
declamation, and bon1bastic eulogiums, can find no 
place in the true panegyric. 
The facts ,yhich ,ve employ should be characteristic; 
that is to say, there should be sOlnething in them which 
]uay n1ark out our saint froln other nlen, and be, so to 
speak, the expressions and exponents of his speciality. 
Ver)T frequently this characteristic will be found in 
SOIne single \yord, or in some single act. If ,ve are 
thoroughly conversant with the life of OU1' saint, we 
shaH have no difficulty in seizing thpse characteristics. 
'Vithout such fan1Ïliarity, we shall look for them ill 


1 Essai sur l'eloquence. 
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vaIn, and our panegyric will be general, vapid, and 
pointless in proportion. An artist n1ight just as ,veIl 
pretend to paint a landscape, the most striking feature!:; 
of ,\? hich he has never seen. 
I t is no less evident that our facts should be inte- 
resting. There are certain actions, even in the lives of 
the saints, which may possess no great or special inte- 
rest for our hearers, and these are to be passed over 
lightly, if we deem it right to refer to them at all. 
But, there are other incidents and facts in their live
 
which are full of interest-such as their miracles and 
extraordinary gifts-which captivate the attention of 
our hearers, confirm them in their faith, and show forth 
at once the po'wer of God, and the influence possessed 
by His holy saints. And it is upon these facts that we 
are specially to dwell, if we desire to render our pane- 
gyric interesting. 
In fine, the fa.cts which we employ should be capable 
of an easy adaptation to the special wants of our 
audience, since one of the lnain objects of our preach- 
ing is to render thenl better men. The ll1eans most 
potent for this end will be found in all those actions, and 
all those virtues of the saint which the majority of our 
hearers can most easily ilnitate. For the further develop- 
n1ent of this matter, ,ve refer our readers to "Sacred 
Eloquence." 1 
II. In each kind of panegyric, the rules regarding 
unity of plan must be strictly observed. There must 
be unity of end and of means, and all the parts of the 


1 "Sacred Eloquence. " 3rd edit. I). 24G, l.l 8efJ'l. 
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panegyric must form a perfect ,vhole. The general 
end of the speaker is to paint the saint in such a 
pleasing Inanner that our hearers Inay judge hinl 
worthy of being honoured, and take hirn as the model 
of their lives. The inlmedia te end of the panegyric is, 
of course, the exaltation of the saint; but this is sub- 
ordinate to the final end, \vhich is the practice of 
virtue, and the sanctification of our hearers. 
The essential means are an irnitation of the actions 
and virtues of the saints. These the orator ,vil1 de- 
velop by a consideration of the circunlstances ,vhich 
preceùed, accompanied, and follo,ved them, according 
to the method already laid down. There ,vill be unity 
of llleans in his panegyric, when the preacher takes 
care so to connect and link all the parts of his dis- 
course, and all the facts which compose the body of it, 
as to adyance continually upon the saIne line of pro- 
gressi ve conception. 
III. The general principles regarding the construc- 
tion of a disconrse are to be observed as much as 
possihle-mttdatis mutandis-in the preparation of 
thë panegyric. The literal application of the text will 
not always, perhaps only seldom, be possible; but texts 
of Holy Scripture may frequently be enlployed with 
great fruit, even when they are not literally applicable. 
In the exordiunl the preacher follows all the ordinary 
rules of a discourse. He filay lnake an excellent be- 
ginning by a happy application of his text, or by pre- 
senting the life of the saint in miniature, as it ,vere ; 
OT by bringing out, in strong relief, the great moral 
virtue which it is his special object to develop. 
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IV. All the ornaments and graces of rhetoric nlay 
be employed in the solemn panegyric. Elegance and 
beauty of style, pomp of diction, and elevation of 
thought: in one word, everything that can help to 
nlanifest our enthusiasm for the saint whose panegyric 
we preach, and to bring hinl before our hearers in the 
most brilliant colours, nlay be here en1ployed in the 
highest degree. 'Vhilst the preacher labours to elevate 
his panegyric to the summit of rhetorical perfection, he 
will take care, as an enlÏnent authority 1 wisely cautions 
him, not to soar above the comprehension of his hearers, 
and not to fall into the error of rendering every part of 
his discourse equally ornamented and equally finished. 
Let him paint the grand actions of his saint in the 
lllOst brilliant and attractive colours. Let hinl depict 
the minor circunlstances with lllore Inodest touches, 
. . 
and in more unobtrusive shades. Let lJÍs instructions, 
and the moral reflections ,vhich he deduces from his 
subject, find their greatest charm in the simplicity of 
his style, and the unaffected earnestness of his manner. 
In fine, let him be thoroughly in earn
st; let him fill 
himself ,vith bis subject; before seeking to inspire 
others, let him aninlate himself ,vith a genuine enthu- 
siasnl for the saint ,vhose praises he aspires to proclailn 
to an adn1iring and appreciative audience; and, having 
done this, let hitn not doubt but that his discourse 
,vill be ,vorthy of himself, his hearers, and his theme. 
Before concluding this matter, it Inay be well to say 
a fe, v words concerning sermons cOlnposed in honour of 


1 Gaichiez, Maximes sw. If ministèl'e de la cltail'e. 
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the Blessed Virgin !tIary; that is, sermons which may 
properly be considered as panegyrics of the Divine 

Iother, and not merely sermons on the 
Iysteries of 
Mary, as they are called. 
Besplas 1 maintains that there are but two points of 
vie\v in ,vhich the dignity of the Di vine 
Iother can be 
reconciled with the exigences of eloquence: viz., her 
Glory and her Dolours; but he goes on to add, with 
perfect truth, that these t,vo considerations open up an 
inexhaustible mine of the richest materials to the 
sacred orator. 
In the first point of view he can represent 1\Iary a
 
occupying a most inlportant part in the economy of 
religion, as ac;;sociated in the figures of the Law' and 
the Prophets with the glory of the Most High Hinlself. 
He Inay. dwell up
n her matchless dignity as developed 
in her titles of Daughter, of Spouse, of 
Iother, and of 
Queen; and thence he may draw richer pictures than 
were ever furnished to the genius of an orator by the 
Inost sublime of profane subjects. 
If, on the other hand, he prefer to consider 
Iary in 
the interior dolours of her sufferings, he is furnished 
with no less fertile sources by which to interest and 
instruct his hearers. The soul of this august mo- 
ther, so intimately united with that of Jesus Christ; 
the picture of the sufferings of her Son, always present 
to her n1ind: in fine, the grand catastrophe of the 
passion and death of her Son under her very.eyes, 
are surely subjects calculated of their own nature to 


1 .Es.'mi sur l' éloquence de la cltaire. 
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inspire an orator, if he possess but one spark of the 
sacred fire. 
If we leave these two essential points, the Glory of 
:àIary and her Dolours, ,ve rnn a great risk of going 
astray. The details of her life, hidden for the mORt 
part under an impenetrable veil, neither supply suffi- 
cient elements of fact certain to inspire adn1Ïration and 
enthusiasm, nor traits sufficiently relllarkable and pro- 
nounced, to be ,vorthy of so sublilne a subject. 
For the same reason, it is easy to see that, in treating 
this subject, the historical form presents nlany alnlost 
insuperable difficulties. The moral fonn would seenl 
to be vastly preferable and more adapted for practical 
utility; since, as 
Iary is the model of all virtues, the 
diligent and zealous orator can always discover in her a 
never-failing source whence to derive materials for use- 
ful and attractive nlora
 panegyrics. 
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Uuram ammarum habentes, per se vel alios idoneos, si legitimè 
impediti fuerint, die bus saltern domillicis et festis solemnibus plebes 
"ibi commissas, pro snâ et earum capacitate pascant sallltaribus verbis. 
Si quis eorum præstare llegligat, per cellsuras ecclesiasticas 
cogantur. 
Præcepto divino mandatum est omnibus qllibus animarum cUl'a com- 
missa est, oves snas . verbi di Villi prædicatione pas- 
cere. 
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CHAPTER L 


FA
nLIAR INSTRUCTION-ITS UNIYERS.AL APPLICATIOX, 
XATlTRE, AND OBLIGATION, AS DEFINED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT-REMARKS OF THE BISHOP Of' 
ORLEANS - SPECIAL QUALITIES OF FA)lILIAR IK- 
STRGCTION, AND ITS LEADIXG SUBJECTS. 
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fl 
 ...
 HILST the Set Sern10n holds, as we hay<=, 


tl1- already shown, its own place, and that a 
,s
 yery clearly defined one, in the line of 
"- c.2;.
 
.(
 
.. 1 
m lÔecb; with which it ,vill be the duty and. 
the pleasure of the preacher to deal, it is 
plain that what is cOl1llnonly called" Fanliliar Instruc- 
tion," will form the great staple of tlJe discourses which 
he will (leliver to the flock of Christ. \Ve are thf' 
light of the worlù-lllX 'ìn'Undi-becal1se \ve are the 
teaellérs of the ,vodd; and ,ve are the teachers of the 
world, becauso we arc its instrnctors in all those 
ordinary and daily duties, the Slun of which IlJakes up 
the (1hristian life. Later on we shall 
ho\\ tlJat the 
Set Sermon, excellent and obligatory as it is in its own 
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time and place, can never suffice to teach the Christian 
people their religion as a \vhole. They require SOlne- 
thing more; and this something we call Fan1Ïliar In- 
struction, because it embraces the \vhole scope and 
theory of the Church's teaching, and deliver::; that 
teaching with such unity of design, in language so 
sirnple, and in terms so elementary, as to adapt itself 
to the \veak and uneducated capacity of those ,vho 
have ever forIned, a:nd will ever continue to constitute, 
the great n1ajority of the flock of Christ. 
'Vhether, therefore, it takes the forn1 of a simple 
hon1Ïly, a discourse on any of the Conllnal1dn1ents, thf' 
Sacran1ents, or other kindred subjects, the ordinary 
Sunday sennon of the nlissionary priest \vill probably 
not rise, and ought not rise, above a Fan1Ïliar Instruc- 
tion. 
A Familiar Instruction, in this sense, has been well 
eXplained to be, the sinlple and earnest discourse of a 
pastor, who is zealous to teach his people all those 
things which are useful and necessary for their salva- 
tion. By those things \vhich are useful anù necessary 
for their salvation, we understand, in a speciallnanner, 
all the great fundaillental truths of the Catholic Faith; 
the COlllnlandments of God and His Church; the 
Christian virtues, and the means of acquiring them, as 
,veIl as of avoiding the contrary vices; Prayer; and 
the Sacraments. 
Such, in a general way, are the Rubjects \vhich win 
form the matter of the Fan1Ïliar Instruction -of that 
instruction .which 111ust necessarily be the ultinlate 
fOtllldatiun upon which the boldest strokes. the loftiest 
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liights, and the wannest appeals of the sacred orator 
are built. It does' not follo\v that he .who, as an ordi- 
nary rule, confines himself to Familiar Instruction, win, 
therefore, neglect those appeals to the passions, and 
ihose oratorical nlovelnents, which have so intimate a 
share in the full and cOlnplete success of the preacher's 
efforts; but it does most surely foHo,v that, unless we 
are to be as nlen beating the air, all those efforts must 
be raised upon the foundation of clear, plain, solid, and 
well-connected instruction. 
It is not necessary to repeat in this place that the 
oLligation of instructing our people is identical \vith, 
or, rather, is the reducing to action of that divine corn- 
Inission which has been intrusted to us: Eltntes, ducete 
01nnes gentes. N either is it necessary to show that 
this instruction or teaching nlust elnbrace the whole 
theory of Christian helief and practice, sinc!3 this is 
clearly included in the ,vords of our conlmission: Do- 
centes eos Se1 " VCf.;?'e OMNIA QUÆCU:\IQUE rrnanclavi vobis. 
Least of all, need' \ve lay ourselves out to prove that 
this instruction will, as an ordinary rule, be of the 
11l0st sÍ1nple and elelnentary character; since, so long 
as the obligation shall renlain upon us of preaching 
the Gospel to tbe poor and the sinLple, and so long a
 
these sha11 constitute the great majority of our flocks, it 
is evident that such must be, in thought anù expression, 
the nature of our teaching: Paupe}'es evctngeli:;antu1'. 
If, however, \ve had any Jifficulty in clearly unller- 
standing the nature and scope of our duty, in regard to 
the instruction of our people, it would at once be set at 
rest by the attentive cOllsiùeratioll of the precept in 
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which the Council of Trent lays our obligations before 
us, eXplaining the whole of this 1l10St ilnportant nlatter 
in a few ,vords, that are as plain as they are full, as 
simple as they are cOlnplete :- 
c. QuicunIque parochiales, vel alias curanl aninlannu 
habentes ecclesias quocun}que modo obtinent, per se, 
vel alios idoneos, si legitinle ilnpediti fuerint, diebuR 
RaltenI don1Ïnicis, et festis solelnnibus, plebes sihi conl- 
nlissas pro sua, et earunI capacitate pascant salutarions 
verbis; docendo, quæ scire onlniLus necessariull1 est ad 
saluten1; annnnciandoque eis cun1 brevitate et facili- 
tate sermoni:-;, vitia, quæ eos declinare, et virtntes, qua
 

ectari oporteat; ut pænanI æternaID evadere, et cæles- 
tenl glorialTI consequi valeant. ld vero si qnis eorum 
præstare negligat; etiam si ab episcopi jurisdictione, 
quavis ratione exen1ptuln se esse prætenderet; etianl 
si ecclesiæ, quovis nlodo exenlptæ c1icerentur, aut alicui 
InonaBterio, etiam extra diæcesin1 existenti, forsan all- 
nexæ, vel unitæ, nIodo re ipsa in diæcesi sint, provida 
pastoral is episcopOrllll} solicitudo non desit, ne illud 
inlpleatur: parvuli petierunt panenl, et non erat, qui 
frangeret eis. It.aque, ubi ab episcopo 1110niti trium 
11lensiun1 spatio Inuneri sno defuerillt, per censuras 
ecclesiasticas, seu alias ad ipsius episcopi a.rbitriulll 
cogantur, ita ut et.Íall1, si ei sic expedire ViSUll1 fuerit, 
ex beneficiorlull fructibns alteri, qui id præstet, honesta 
aliqua mercE'S persolvatur, donec principalis ipse re- 
sipiscens officium SUUln inlpleat."-lìe Reform. sess. v. 
(' . H. 
As 
.ye shan, ,vhen cOllsiùering the subject of Cate- 
chetical Instruction, enter into a Inore lllinl1te exami- 
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nation of the precise extent of this obligation, it will 
suffice, in this place, to glance briefly at its great gene- 
ral principles. 
And, first-It is evident that the Council places the 
obligation of instructing their people upon all those 
who have the charge of souls: Q'niclurr
que pctTochiales 
ecclesias, vel alias CUTam ani7ìlaTUm habentes quocu.m- 
que modo obtinent. 
Secondly-It is equal1y evident that this instruction 
is to be given frequently: Diebus saltem do?ninicis, et 
testis solemnibus. 
Thirdly-It is evident that this obligation is a grave 
one, since its violation is to be visited with a penalty 
which necessarily supposes a grave fault: Si quis 
eOl
um pTæstCtTC negligat, pe')" cenSUTas ecclesiasticas 
cogatuT. 
Lastly, we may add, that the Sacred Council, not 
content ,vith having thus laid do\vn, with the utmost 
clearness and precision, the nature and the gravity of 
their duty in this n1atter, proceeds in another place, 
Sess. xxiv. c. iv., to warn the clergy that it does not 
mean, by all that has gone before, to exelnpt them 
from the further obligation of delivering to their flocks 
that peculiar teaching,. and those instructions, which 
are specially adapted to certain seasons of the ecclesi- 
astical year, or of which their people n1ay stand in 
special need :- 
"Tenlpore autem jejuniorum quadragesimæ et ad- 
ventus Domini, quotidie, vel saltern tribus in hebdo- 
mada diebus, si ita oportere duxerint, sacras scripturas 
divinamque legem annuntient; et alias quotiescumque 
K 
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id opportune fieri posse judicaverint. 
Ioneatque epis- 
copus populum diligenter teneri unulnquelnque paro- 
chiæ suæ interesse, ubi commode id fieri potest, ad 
audiendum verbu111 Dei." 
Such, then, is the teaching of the Council of Trent 
on this important n1atter. "\Vhilst, however, the 
Council thus insists upon the rigorous fulfihnent of 
this sacred duty, the preacher will, at the SalTIe tilne, 
understand that there is here no question of those 
laboured and finished discourses which might \vell 
render this obligation truly onerous, and perhaps too 
heavy to be borne. If \ve are bound to instruct our 
people, it is on conditions so easy and light, that 
every man of good \vill may easily fulfil thein. The 
learned Bishop of Orleans develops the mind of the 
Council on this point, in tern1S so exact and so silnpIe, 
that we cannot do bettcr than quote his beautiful 
explanation :
 
"The Sacred Council," he says," which iinposes upon 
us the obligation of preaching, desires, above all, that 
instruction may be its very soul and essenGe: Pascant 
salutaTibus veTb.is, docendo. The Council does not 
require from u
 pOlnpous or finished orations, but pas- 
toral teaching-that is to say, teaching which shall be 
useful, conducive t
 salvation, full of light and of life: 
Saluta'}
ib
ts ve'}
bi8 Pascant. 
"There is no question here of speaking in a n1anner 
In01'e or less polished, but of instructing and of teaching 
our people in such a manner that they Inay, after 
having listened to us, retire with a perfect knowledge 
of all those things necessary to salvation which they 
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knew not before, or ,vhich they kne"w but imperfectly: 
Docenrlo. 
" And what are 've bound to teach thern 1 The answer 
of the Council is sin1ple. All that they are bound to 
kno,v in order to save their souls: Docendo qllÆB sciì'e 
o'ìì1/nibus necessa1'1Ù.J/ln ad saluterJ
. 
" And let us ren1ark, too, that there is no question of 
"what is n1erely pleasing, or of what may be useful to 
certain members of our congregation, or to a select 
nun1ber of our hearers. Our discourses must be useful 
to all, elnbracing all those matters which are necessary 
for salvation: Quæ sci1'1e omnibus necessariurrn est (tel 
salute1ì
. 
"To enter n10re into detail: And what are those 
things the knowledge of which is necessary for all 
n1en? All the truths of our fa.ith; the precepts it 
imposes upon us, and the rneans which it affords us for 
wodáng out our salvation: to \vit; the symbol, the 
(,01nlnandn1ents of God and His Church, prayer, the 

acralnents, the holy sacrifice of the Thlass, etc. In ad- 
dition to this, all that lllay help to refo1'n1, or to increase 
the perfection of the Christian life; to preserve us fr01n 
vice, and to aid us in the practice of virtue: Vitia quæ 
eos declin((;re, vÍ1'tuies qUClS sectari, opo1'1tet. 
" 
Ioreover, the Council enjoins us to strengthen and 
confirm this grand schelne of Christian Inorality ,vith 
the sanction of the Last ThingR of n1an, Heaven and 
Hell: Ut pænam æte}'na1ìi eti'c(;cleTe, et cæleste1ì
 glo- 
J,i(on cOllsequi, vuJeant. 
" TIehold," concludes the illustrious Prelate, "what the 
Church, speaking through the Council of Trcnt in1pose
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upon all those who have received the grave and solemn 
charge of souls: Quicu'lnque pctrochiales ecclesias 
obt'i nent." 
Such, then, is our clear and bounden duty to the 
people whom Goù has cOlnmitted to our charge. It is 
a duty the discharge of ,vhich would be grateful to the 
zealous pastor under any circumstances, and one ,vhich 
is surely not the less grateful because it happens to be 
so easy of fulfilnlent. There are nlany n1en who may 
well and fairly shrink froln attempting the Set Sern10n. 
There is surely no man, with the attainments ,vhich are 
essentially supposed by the priestly character, who 
cannot accomplish the Fan1iliar Instruction. In this 
kind of discourse we are relieved at the very outset 
froln most of the difficulties which surround the Set 
Sermon. We have no trouble about the selection of 
onr suhject; and none, or scarcely none in regard to its 
<1i vision and arrangelnent. The difficulties of style 
vanish when there is merely question of a siIl1ple and 
practical instruction. As it has been well renlarked, 
what is frequently called difficulty of style is in reality 
difficulty of thought and conception. Weare not able 
to speak elegantly because we have nothing to say. 
()ur conceptions are vague, uncertain, and undefined; 
and, as a necessary consequence, our langua.ge partakes, 
perhaps to a painful degree, of these characteristics. 
But this can hardly be the case with a Fan1Ïliar In- 
struction. Even a zealous and studious priest may not 
be able to conceive profound ideas, or lofty conceptions, 
on abstruse matters or on elevated themes; and hence, 
he may labour under a dryness and sterility of thought 
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\vhich will effectually prevent hin.. from attaining a 
perfect nleasure of success, if he attell1pt to handle 
subjects of this kind. But such a n1an,0l1e zealous and 
fairly studious, can never fail, on this score at least, in 
the Familiar Instruction. He can never labour under 
sterility of thought or want of 111atter. His difficulty 
will rather be to confine the 111uJtiplicity of his ideas, 
and the abundance of his n1aterials, within the du
 
lin1Ïts of his discourse. He nlust, fronl the very neces- 
:-;ityof the case, and fron1 the luere study of the works 
which he ,vill consult, be possessed of a superfluity of 
clear, practical, and expedite ideas on his subject; and 
if he will but content hilnself ,vith expressing these in 
language as sÍ1nple and as clear as the ideas themselves, 
the success of his Instruction \vill be secured. 
Sin1plicity of conception and of expression, should 
certainly be the leading characteristic of successful 
familiar instruction. Perhaps, too, it is specially neces- 
sa.ry to dwell upon this point at the present tinle. 
Within the last few years there has been a great and a 
happy nlovemcnt in the 
tudy of 8acred Eloquence. 
The clergy are daily becon1Îng III ore and 1110re alive to 
its vast iUlportance in the age in \vhich we live, and are 
daily applying then}selves n10re and mure assiduuusly 
to its cultivation. But a 111ovel11ent of this kind, 
salutary as it is in itself, is never free froln certain 
dangers. Judging from I tal y and France, the two 
countries in which Sacred Eloquence n1ay be held in a 
particular luanneI' to have its special h0111e, these dan- 
gers are at the present m0111cnt sufficiently obvious; 
they have been clearly poiutcd out by those fully 
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con1petent to speak on such a subject; and \ve nlar 
usefully apply what has been said, 1Josit'ls ponendis, to 
ourselves and to our own position. 
The danger, then, to which \ve refer is, lest the 
clergy, in the natural ardour of their prosecution of a 
study which nlay ahnost be said to have the charm of 
novelty about it, and captivated by the real and sub- 
stantial attractions of oratorical pursuitR, lose sight of 
that Christian sirnplicity \vhich must ever be the essen- 
tial characteristic of useful and practical instruction. 
Speaking of the actual state of sacred eloquence in 
Italy, the learned Professor Audisio 1 thus expresses 
himself: "vVhilst the study of letters in Italy does not 
lack, at the present day, many judicious cultivators, 
\ve are, nevertheless, constrained to confess that there 
is a deplora1le tendency towarrls the developlnent of a 
style which is full of mannerisrn, affected, and over- 
loaded with ornament and flowers." And in order to 
con1bat this false tendency, he enlploys and adopts the 
wise sentin1ents of the Abbé Rosmini on this subject: 
"All pious and sensible men adn1Ït," says Roslnini, 
"that the ecclesiastical eloquence of Italy, at the 
present day, stands in need of reformation, and the 
Christian people anxiously expect it. This reformation 
11lUSt have its foundation in the introduction of a style 
11lore simple and less studied; in expression 11lore be- 
coming him who speaks; in doctrine more sound in its 
source and more logical in its form; but, above all, in 
inRtruction, which shall be clearer, better adapted to 


1 Audisio, tom. 2. 
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the intelligence of the people, nlore explicit, more 
cloHely connected, and nlore fitted to Correct vice and 
to Fr01l10te the practice of virtue." 
Speaking of France, the Abbé l\Iullois, in his valua- 
ble ,vork,l throws out SOine ideas on this matter ,vhich 
are equally suggestive and practical: "The popularity" 
-and by popularity he understands sinlpllcity-" of 
Christian discourses has becolne rare, more especial1y 
in our towns. Instead of being satisfied with the life- 
the S2.,p of that Gospel which has llloved the world- 
preachers have deemed themselves obliged to call in 
the aid of philosophy, metaphysi
s, and distorted 
phraseology and rhetoric. . . . . The Divine Word has 
been bound, iIY1prisoned, in a terminology, which many 
do not understand. The preacher speaks, but the man 
renlains Ï1npassible and cold." . . . . And in another 
place he continues: "I repeat, it is all ,yell enough 
that a few eminent men should treat such questions 
before select audiences; but now, everyone seems bent 
on talking philosophy, or on philosophizing about 
everything. We have the philosophy of theology, 
he 
philosophy of the .sacranlents, the philosophy of the 
liturgy: and to ,vhat does it all tend 1 To prove that 
God Inight have occupied a prominent place among 
the thinkers of these times: which wonld be proving 
very little in God's favour." 
This tendency to philosophize-to go off into useless 
and intricate specul:1tions-is so essentially opposed to 
the simplicity of conception and expres
ion, ,vhich 


1 Tlte Clergy and tlte Pulpit: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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should be the leading characteristic of successful fami- 
liar instruction, that, although it may not, as yet, be 
very obvious, or very practically dangerous amongst 
ourselves, we have thought fit to dra,v the young 
preacher's attention to it, and to put hirn earnestly on 
his guard against being led away by this attractive and 
natural delusion. 
With these prelilllinary observations on the obliga- 
tion and nature of Familiar Instruction, \ve no,v pro- 
ceed to consider, more in detail, the great leading 
subjects which will be handled Ly the preacher in his 
discharge of this portion of his duty: viz., I. The 
Homily, or ordinary Sunday Sern10n; II. A Course of 
religious instruction; III. Catechetical Teaching. 
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THE HO:UIL Y. 


SECrrON 1. 


THE ANTIQUITY, NATURE, AND GREAT UTILITY OF THIS 
FORM OF DI
COURSE. 


p

 
>t
 HE H0111ily, the discourse which the pastor 
rf
 of souls will ordinarily employ, is at once the 


 Inost sÜnple, the most practically useful, and 
i" f 
 the 1l10st ancient forn1 of the Sunday. serU10n. 
In the first ages of the Church, a lector 
,vas accustolned to read, during Divine Service, a cer- 
tain portion ()f the Holy Scriptures. 'Vhen he had 
concluded, the bishop took up the subject, c0111mented 
on what had heen read, deduced from it those practical 
conclusions which he wished to inlpress upon his flock, 
insisted. upon such refornlation of Inanners as he 
deelned nece::;sary, and concluded with a lively exhor- 
tation to the practice of virtue, and the avoiding of 
vice. Sometinles, in this explanation, he ,vould confine 
hinlself to the consideration of onè verse alone: at other 
tinles he nlight conUllcnt on a larger portion of what 
had been read, and with a more varied development of 
the subject, as occasion n1ight seem to req nire. But, 
whether a ver
e or a chapter fonned. the foundation of 
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his discourse, the bishop never left the particular book 
of Holy vVrit on which he happened to' be engaged, 
until it had been thoroughly considered, explained, and 
enforced. 
Such was the origin of the Homily, and such the 
method followed in its delivery. Its simplicity re... 
con11nended it most po,verfully both to preacher and 
people; just as the Hon1Ïly properly understood, con- 
scientiously prepared, and earnestly delivered, is, omni,- 
bus pensat is, the most popular form of di::;course in our 
day. 
There is, however, one difference between the Homlly 
as described above, and the Hon1ily of n10dern times. 
Although substantia.lly following the plan of the an- 
cients in all essentlùl n1atters, modern preachers do 
- ' 
not, as a general rule, in their ordinary Sunday ser- 
1110ns, confine then1selves to the consideration of son1e 
one book of Holy Writ until it is exhausted; on the 
contrary, instead of thus confining themselves to the 
examination of some one book, they take, as the 
subject of their COlnmon Sunday sermon, the Gospel or 
the Epistle of the day, as they deeln most useful; and 
hence, the modern I-Iolnily may be descrihed as a 
simple and practical explanation of the Gospel, or the 
Epistle, of the day, with a view of instructing our 
hearers in the truths of their religion, and of persuad- 
ing thenl to the fervent and constant practice of all the 
duties of their state of life. 
The Homily, thus understood, will always be most 
popular 'with priest and people. There are few mis- 
sionary priest::; who can find leisure to devote to the 
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conlposition of a Set Serlllon for every Sunday, or 
even for many Sundays, in the year. Besides, as ,ve 
have shown, 'vben considering that subject, it is not 
(?xpedient to preach Set Sennons too freqnently; and 
this is evident from the very idea and the object of 
these discourses. The Homily being nlHch more sim- 
ple, demands much less labour in its composition, whilst 
it can, in its own time and place, be made equäl1y 
effective with the Set Sermon; and these considerations 
win always be quite sufficient to recolIllnend it to the 
hard-worked missionary priest. 
The reasons which recoffilnend t11e Homily to an 
al1<.1ience are very plain and evident. In the first 
place; fronl the very simplicity of its arrangement and 
composition, it can be nlore readily adapted to a variety 
of reflections, and to the various wants of an audience, 
than the Set Sefl110n, ,vhich is generally devoted to the 
consideration of one or t\tVo great leading truths- 
truths which may be ,vithout nluch interest, and very 
difficult of application, to lllany individuals in our 
audience. Then, these reflections, resting as they do 
immediately upon the Word of God, possess an autho- 
rity and ,veight ,vhich are inconlparably superior to 
the most logical arguments, and the 1110st ingenious 
deductions, of the orator. .ßiloreover, the HOlnily ad- 
mits of practical details, which are nlore or less incolll- 
patible ,vith the finished discourse; and being nlade 
up of truths and reflections, ,vhich are, so to speak, 
independent of one another, (although in this the prin- 
cipal objection which is advanced against the Jlolnily is 
founded) it provides better for those distractions ,vhich 
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are inevitable In a congregation. If we are carried 
away by distraction during the Set Sermon, we nlost 
likely lose the thread of the discourse, and, losing it, 
lose our interest in the preacher and his suLject. But, 
in the HOlnily, if we happen to lose one truth, ,ve 
can avail ourselves of some other, and thus be certain 
of deriving posit.ive profit fronl the discourse. 
For these, and for many other reasons, \ve shall 
always find that, for practical and every-day use, our 
people will prefer the Honlily to any other form of 
discourse. They follo\v, with the greatest interest, hiln 
who explains the Gospel to them with clearness, and in 
tones of earnest conviction; \vho draws their attention 
to its salient points; and who brings home to them 
those natural deductions, and those practical conclu- 
sions, which are the essential fruit of such conside- 
rations. Learning thus, alnlost without effort, the 
truths of their religion, and the obligations which are 
imposed upon them by Holy'Vrit, they are satisfied 
and pleased ,vith the discourse which has b
en pro- 
ductive of such happy results. They neither denlancl 
nor expect froln the pastor 11101'e than he can easily 
give thenl; and whil::;t he is able to explain the Holy 
Gospel to them with clearness, with ease, and with 
earnestness, they are quite content, no matter how 
simple the substance, the composition, and the style of 
such explanation may be. Truly a desirable end to be 
gained, and one which can be gained by the zealous 
pastor of soul
 wi th very little troll ble ! 
Such are the leading ideas to be borne in mind in 
regard to the nature, object, and salient points of the 
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HOinily. There are three principaì methods of com- 
posing this kind of discourse, each of which ,ve shall 
no,v proceed bri.efly to consider. 


SECTION II. 


Sitst 
lctþ'{)h of 
Dm
asing tqt 
mni1!!. 


THE NATURE OF THIS l\IETHOD, AND THE PRINCIPAL OBJEC- 
TION 'VHICH IS URGED AGAINST IT. 


The first nlethod of composing the Hon1Ïly consists in 
taking the Gospel or Epistle of the day and eXplaining 
the whole of it, verse hy verse; dra,ving from each 
verse, lllore or less fully 
s circumstances Illay suggest, 
those affections and moral conclusions which flo'w 
naturally froin it. Changing thus, at alnlost every verse, 
the rnatter of his sernl0n, the preacher has full scope to 
attack in the saIne discourse many vices, or to inculcate 
th
 practice of nlallY virtues, whllst each of the audience 
will be pretty certain to find in this variety sOinething 
suited to his own peculiar wants. This is the first 
method of cOlnposing the HOlnily, and it is undoubtedly 
the easiest, as it is the rüost confol'lnaLle to the primi- 
tive practice, anù the prin1Ïtivc idea of this kind of 
discourse. 
Supposing the preacher to adopt this method, he will 
do 'well to attend to the follo
ving rules, Inost of whi
.h 
are thrown out by Gaichiüz :1 
In the exordiuln he will give a brief but succinct 


I J,[ aximes SU1' le ministèl'C de la clwil'e. 
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history of the portion of Holy \V rit, which he is about to 
explain, showing its relation to the office or solelnnityof 
the day, or its applicability to the circumstances and 
necessi ties of his hearers. 
After this introduction, he will explain, in a sin1ple 
but lively and interesting manner, the entire Gospel or 
Epistle, verse by verse. He will insist especially upon 
those passages which are most po,verful to interest, to 
move, and to bring forth practical fruit in his audience; 
and he will observe, as closely as circumstances will 
permit, the ordinary oratorical gradations of a discourse 
He will conclude lÜs instruction ,vith a brief but 
earnest exhortation, endeavouring to make the effect of 
this exhortation turn mainly upon the point or points 
upon which he dwelt nlost forcibly in his explanation. 
By diligent attention to these ideas, and ll10re especially 
to the one just Inentioned, he ,vill best relnedy, as far 
as it can be remedied, the one great drawback to the 
success of this form of Homily, to which ,ve are now to 
refer more fully. 
Guided by the authority of all great masters of sacred 
eloquence, ,ve have frequently laid down, as an indis- 
putable principle, that all true eloquence must have 
unity for its foundation. No,v, it is evident, that in the 
form of Hon1ily described above, tnere is no real unity; 
and, precisely for this reason, St. Francis of Sales, whose 
authority carries great ,veight with it, is of opinion that 
discourses of this kind are not calculated to produce 
Juuch lasting fruit. This Inanner of running over the 
,vhole Gospel or Epistle of the day, he says, is not very 
fruitful, since the preacher, being unable to dwell 
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po'werfully upon, or to develop fully, anyone great 
leading idea, is, of course, unable to bring any such idea 
home to the hearts of his hearers with a force that will 
cause it to produce real and solid fruit. These princi- 
ples concerning the nature and necessity of unity ,vill be 
found fully developed in "Sacred Eloquence."l 
This is the one great objection to this kind ofHonlily, 
and our readers ,vill adlnit that it is sufficiently grave 
and real. Fenelon, whose opinion is certainly ,vorthy 
of respect, does not, however, seem to nlake nluch of it, 
since he pronounces unhesitatingly in favour of this 
method of cOlnposing the HOlnily. He holds that the 
preacber who follows this 111ethod necessarily confines 
himself, in eXplaining a portion of Scripture verse by 
verse, to gi ve expression to the thoughts and the ,vonls 
of God Hill1Self. The discourse, thus containing no- 
thing which can be strictly said to be of llulllan inven- 
tion, obtains for itself a. sanction aud authority which 
it could not po
sibly otherwise possess. Thus, he writes,2 
the preacher secures two ends at once. 'Vhilst he 
explains the truths of the Gospel, he, at the san}e tinl e , 
explains the text of Scripture, and teaches his hearers 
to join the nleaning ,vith the letter; and thus aCCllS- 
ton1Ïng thenl to nourish tholll<5elves with this sacred 
food, he confers npon then1 an advantage which can 
never be sufficiently estilnated. 
Each one ,viJl judge for hÍlnself in this 111atter. If 
,ve 111ight venture to give an opinion upon a point in 
which writers of enìÍllcnce òitfer 
o widely, we should 


1 Sacreù El()q uence. 3rll Etlition. p. 83, ct 8('(1'1. 
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be inclined to endorse that of the learned 
Ions. J. B. 
Van Helnel, who considerR that this form of HOlnily is 
not the one best adapted for ordinary USE', although it 
may be ell1ployed with profit, fron1 tilne to time, with 
an audience sufficiently fervent and well-instructed Dot 
to require more precise instruction, nor more pointed 
exhortation, than is thus afforded them. 


SECTION III. 



 tconh 
1 ctuoh. 


NATURE OF THIS METHOD-ITS ADVANTAGES OVER 
THE FIRST. 


The second method consists in dividing the \vhole 
Homily into two leading points or parts. In the first 
part, the preacher, ,vithout however tying himself down 
to explain it verse by verse, gives a brief, clear, and 
interesting explanation of tbe entire Gospel or Epi:::;tle 
of the day; nlore or le
s after the n1anner we have just 
described when speaking of the first kind of Homily. 
In the second part, he deduces those moral conclusions, 
and those practical resolutions, \vhich are suggested by 
his subject and the special necessities of his flock, and 
concludes \vith an exhortation delivered in accordance 
wi th the general rules of Sacred Eloq nence. 
This is the method generally followed by St. John 
Chrysostom in the cOlnposition of his lllora] Homilies, 
and, although not quite so silnple as the first, would 
seenl to be lTIOre practically useful, as being more in 
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accord \vith the principles of Eloquence, and nlore 
powerfully adapted for the attainment of a special 
end. 
Although the principle of unity is not rigorously 
applied even in this method, the order of the discourse 
need not be unpleasantly irregular, nor inartistically 
disconnected. As is evident, it is not difficult to render 
this form of Horni1y subservient to the inculcation of 
some one practical truth. The parables of our divine 
Lord always shadow forth some one practical truth, and 
they can be readily treated according to this nlethod. 
Let us take, as an example, the beautiful parable of 
the Prodigal. In the first point of his Honlily, the 
preacher might dwell upon the departure and the 
return of the prodigal, with all the circunlstances con- 
nected therewith. In the second part, he might 
develop, enforce, and apply the great truth 'which is 
taught under this parable; viz., the merciful goodness of 
God towards the sinner who returns to hÜn with sorrow 
and regret. And no discourse could be more interest- 
ing, or more useful, than one composed in conforrnity 
with these ideas. 
In Honlilies of this kind, although strict unity of 
view may not be possible, there is always unity of end, 
and the necessity of keeping this end ever before us 
will secure a sufficient orJer of arrangenlent, and a 
sufficient unity in the means ,vhich ,ve employ for its 
attainment. 
This form of Homily, being free to a great extent 
from the irregularity and ,vant of unity which are 
inseparaùle from the discourses conlposed according to 
L 
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the first nlethod, and being much 1110re simple and less 
formal, and thus requiring less preparation than the 
Set Sermon, ,viII always be much employed by the 
hard-worked Missionary Priest. His own ever-growing 
experience will be his best guide in this lYiatter, and 
the man whose heart is in his work will soon discover 
which nlethod of preparation suits his o,vn powers the 
best, and is best adapted to gain the end which he 
necessarily proposes to himself. A diligent and practi- 
cal application of the ideas thrown out above will render 
the preparation of this kind of Homily as easy, as its 
results will be satisfactory and full of solid fruit. 


SECTION IV. 



 Ùirh 
1 ttùah. 


PECULIAR NATURE AND EXCELLENCY OF THIS METHOD- 
PLAN OF l\IASSILLON'S HOl\fHJY o
 THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS-PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO BE KEPT IN 
VIEW "THEN PREPARING A HOMILY ACCORDING TO THIS 
METHOD. 


The third metlJod of cOlnposing the Homily consists 
in reducing the ,vhole Gospel or Epistle of the day to 
one single proposition, which is subjected to the rules 
of the ordinary division, and arranged in accordance 
with all the laws .which regulate the composition of the 
Set Sermon. 
This fornl of Homily holds, as is evident, a kind of 
middle place between the Homily, strictly so called, 
and the fornlal discourse. 
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It partakes of the nature of the Homily in this, that 
the proposition of the discoursè is deduced, not from 
some one text of Scripture, but from the general con- 
sideration of the Gospel or Epistle of the day, and it 
naturally admits of greater simplicity of style and of 
composition. It partakes of the nature of the Set 
Sermon, since the whole Gospel or Epistle, as ,ve have 
just said, is reduced to one single proposition ,vhich is 
arranged, developed, and enforced in accordance ,vitL 
all thè rules ,vhich govern the formal discourse. \Ve 
have included this kind of discourse under the head of 
the Homily, beca.use it is the shape ,vhich the Sernlon 
will, as a general rule, assunle; and because the 
ordinary Sunday Sermon of the ltlissionary Priest will 
necessarily partake very largely of the simplicity of 
iùea, of COlllposition, and of style, which are charac- 
teristic of the Hon1Í1 y. 
l\Iany eminent modern ,vriters I do not hesitate to 
affinl1 that this kind of H0111ily is the only one ,vhich 
is really worthy of the name. In this fornl of Homily 
we have perfect unity, since, froin the general con- 
sideration of the Gospel or Epistle of the day, the 
preacher deduces sonle one precise proposition to ,vhose 
developnlent the whole discourse is devoted. \Ve have 
D1ethod, arrangenlent, and order, because all the part:.; 
of the disconrse are subordinate 
o the general end, and 
tenù to its establislnnent. And 've may have that 
dignity of style, and that warmth, as well of expression 
as of appeal to the feelings, which lend its greatest 


1 Audisio, Gisbert, etc., etc. 
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charm to the Set Sermon, since this form of Homily is 
quite susceptible, in a hig
er or lower degree, of all 
these oratorical nlovements. 
Père Gisbert goes so far as to say, and with great 
reason, that Homilies con1posed in accordânce ,vith 
these ideas, where unity of view and of means 
is thus rigorously secured, are to be preferred to the 
Inore laboured efforts, and the more finished and 
arllbitious style, of the formal discourse. The reason 
he gives is this. In the Homily, whatever is said is 
founded in1n1ediately and directly upon the word of 
God. The preacher does not aspire to become the 
creator of new ideas and of deep and far-fetched 
thoughts. He is content to seek and to find his inspi- 
: ration in the word of God, and in the simple sources of 
natural eloquence. He ,viH thus frequently come upon 
pearls; whilst the more anlbitious orator, who is too 
solicitous to draw upon his own resources, and to 
develop the brilliancy of his own great genius, win 
bring forth ideas which will be barren of fruit, and tend 
neither to the glory of God, nor the salvation of souls. 
In other ,vords, ,vhi]st the grand sermon of the finished 
and ambitious orator n1ay fill his hearers ,vith astonish- 
ment at his talents, and delight at his eloquence, the 
Homily of hilI! ,vho founds his discourse in1lnediately 
upon the Word of God, and who labours with simple 
zeal to bring the truth hOlDe, in aU its force, to the 
hearts of his hearers, will convert and win then1 to 
God. 
rl'he three conditions to which ,ve have referred 
above-unity, order, and earne
t appeal to the 
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feelings-indicate sufficiently the characteristics of this 
form of HOlnily, and in this respect there is no sub- 
'3tantial difference between such a discourse and the 
formal sermon. 
Audisio, in his learned work,1 shows with the gTeatest 
clearness and perspicuity, how these principles are 
applied by l\Iassillon in his ll1agnificent Homily on 
the raising of Lazarus. As precepts are always ll10St 
forcible ,vhen illustrated by examples, ,ve gladly avail 
ourselves of the explanations of the learned writer on 
this n1atter. 
The grand idea ,vhich at once strikes us most 
forcibly when studying this Homily in its moral signifi- 
cation, is the state of the soul ,vhich wallows habi- 
tuaHy in sin, and the method of its cure. 
The exordium of the discourse, in conforn1ity ,vith 
the method to be follo,ved in the composition of the 
Hornily, consi
ts of a simple narrative of the Gospel 
History. If the preacher desired to make his discourse 
aSSlune the form of the Set Sermon rather than that of 
the Homily, he might omit this lllaterial narration, 
,vhilst, at the same tinie, he could preserve the spirit of 
it, by showing that many of the parallels to he found in 
the Gospel have, for their special end, to inspire us ,vith 
horror at the deplorable state of the soul which lives in 
mortal sin. 
Either way, the preacher arrives naturally at his 
proposition, which may be divided into three points: 
L The horrible state of the soul which lives habitually 


1 Audisio, tom. 2, p. 2:.!2. 
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in mortal SIn: II. The 111eans of escaping fron1 this 
state: III. The n10tives which move Jesus Christ to 
l'escue the sinner fron1 this state. 
These three points embrace the Gospel History in 
all its bearings, and proviùe the preacher 'with a fund 
of most useful and most interesting ideas and truths to 
be developed. 
Massillon demonstrates the first of these points by 
a. consideration of the great leading circUlnstances 
,vhich cOlnplete the horrible state of the habitual 
SInner. 
I. The sinner dies by his rejection of the spirit of 
God through ,vhich alone man lives. He becomes a 
corpse, filled within and ,vithout with a most horrible 
odonr of corruption. 'Vithin, through the perversion 
of the choicest gifts of nature and grace: ,vithout, by 
the infamous scandal of his life. J((/n
 fætet. 
II. His eyes are blinded to the horrible state in 
'which he lives with so much content. Et fcwies illius 
8uda1"'io eTat ligcäa. 
III. He groans under the ,veight of the cruel and 
infamous slavery of ,vhich he is the victim. L.ifJatus 
l)edes et manus institis. 
In the history of Lazarus, as embraced in these three 
circumstances, ,ve have the clearest picture of the soul 
dead in the state of sin, already laid in the tomb, and 
exhaling the horrible odour ",-hich belongs to a decaying 
cOI}Jse. 
In the second point of the discourse the preacher 
indicates the means of returning to God. 
I. The first of these 111eans is confiùence in God, 
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founded on the 'words of Jesus Christ to wlartha. Qui 
cr'eclit in me, etia/rnsi 'ìn01'1tuus ffUÆ1'it, vivet; et omnis 
qui vivit et c1"edit in 'rne, non 'f}
oTiet1w' in æte'}'1num: 
and on the words of 
Iartha to Christ: Utique, Domine, 
ego c'}'ecUdi, quia tu es Oh/ristus filius Dei v.ivi qui in 
kunc rìl1
ndUl1
 venisti. 
II. The second Inea,ns is the flight of occasions. 
Tollite lapicle'in. 
III. The third is the Sacrament of Penance. La- 
za/ì'e, 'ueni fo'}'as; solvite eum, et s,ini,te ab'ire. 
The resurrection of La,zarus thus furniRhes the 
preacher with all the ideas 'which he needs in order to 
paint, ,vith the greatest clearness, the means to be 
taken by the sinner to raise himself from the state 
of sin. 
In the third point of the discourse, the preacher 
dwells upon those n10tives which 1110ved Jesus Christ 
to raise Lazarus frotTI the tomb, and which influ- 
ence him in raising sinners from their state of sin to 
grace. 
I. The first of these motives is supplied by the 
prayers of those just souls who are represented by the 
good sisters of Lazarus, ,vho immediately had recourse 
to Jesus in their great trouble at the loss of their 
brother. Ecce, quem ((mas, i1tjil'1 f o"ìcä'ur. 
II. The second motive is furnished Ly His desire to 
reprove the little faith of the wavering and incredulous 
by the consoling sight ,vhich He gi ves us from time to 
time of the suùden and complete conversion of noto- 
rious sinners. Gaudeo propteT vos, 'lä credatis. 
III. That thus he n1ay Jepri ve all slothful. or 
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obstinate sinners of those pretexts through which they 
remain in their sinful state. 
We have here the entire Homily reduced to three 
leading points, which represent the history of Lazarus 
,vith the utmost clearness, and in the strongest light; 
'whilst each of these points is most intin1ately united 
with the grand idea which the orator proposes to him- 
self to develop: viz., the state of a soul in the habit of 
SIll. We have unity, order, lTIorality, argun1ent, feel- 
ing-in one 'vord, we find united in this Homily all 
that lends force, beauty, strength, and po\ver to a 
sacred discourse." .. 
After the above description of the manner in which 
Massillon handles this subject, we venture to hope that 
the young preacher will have a pretty clear idea of 
the method he is to fol]o,v in the con1position of the 
Homily .which he will present to his people on ordi- 
nary occasions. He ,vill also understand Illore clearly, 
from this example, the extent to which this fonn of 
Homily partakes of the principal characteristics of the 
Formal Discourse; whilst his own éxperience in using 
it, \viH soon teach hiIll that it adnlÌts of a simplicity of 
style and of composition which are not so easily applied 
to the Set Sermon. J\iIost of the Gospels or Epistles of 
any particular Sunday, find n10re especially the para- 
bles of our Divine Lord, can be readily used after this 
method, and reduced to one great, leading idea. Thus, 
the Gospel history of the 1vlagdalen readily reduces 
itself to the consideration of her sin, and of her perfect 
reconciliation .with God; and the Parable of the Pha- 
risee and the Publican evidently teaches us the dif- 
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ferent effects of pride and of humility. And so of the 
rest. 
Supposing him to possess a sufficient and expedite 
knowledge of the general principles of Sacred Elo- 
quence, the young preacher will, by diligent appli- 
cation of the iùeas just thrown out, have no difficulty 
in preparing his ordinary SundaY'R discourse. There 
is, however, one delusion against ,vhich he must be 
nlost earnestly on his guard. Although the HOlnily is, 
. of its nature, nlore sinlple, and requires less labour in its 
preparation than the Fornlal Discourse, it does not, 
therefore, follow that the young preacher can presume 
to dispense himself fronl that earnest labour, and that 
diligent preparation, 'which are denlallded even by this 
simple fonn of sernlon, and without ,vhich he should 
not dare to appear before his flock. The generalla,vs 
that" What is worth doing at all is worth doing ,velJ," 
and "That nothing is done well ,vithout trouble and 
labour," suffer no exception in the case of the Sunday's 
Homily. And it is because so nlany preachers either 
10"e sight of these principles, or despise them, that we 
are so frequently conden1ned to listen to Homilies, of 
which all that can be said is, that they are equally 
cold and insipid, empty and fruitless. 
But the lnan who is in earnest, and who thoroughly 
realizes the extent, not only of his privileges, but of his 
obligations, will devote to his Hon1Ï1 y that preparation, 
be it more or less, which is essential to its success. He 
will conlnlence by studying carefully the text of the 
Gospel, or Epistle, which he intenùs to explain. He 
vvill meditate it deeply, so as to obtain a clear concep- 
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tion of the precise points upon ,vhich he should insist; 
since it is evident that in the ordinary Homily he can- 
not dwell upon every circumstance, nor exhaust his 
subject in its every detail. And, thus studying, he 
will attend most especially to four points: the literal 
sense of the passage; its nloral and spiritual meaning; 
the practical consequences ,vhich flo,v from it; and the 
exhortations ,vhich it is fitting he should 11lake to his 
people on it. 
In order to explain the literal sense of the passage, 
he will attend to the time, the occasion, and the other 
circunlstances, which throw a light upon the fact, or 
the nlaxim, which he is engaged in considering. He 
win explain those passages ,vhich are obscure, and, in 
orùer to do this rnore funy, he will, ,vhen occasion per- 
111its or requires it, show the bearing of the usages of 
the 01<.1 Law upon the matter in point. If he has 
taken one of the parables as the subject of his dis- 
course, he will only develop the letter of it, in order to 
bring out more clearly its spirit, and he will dwell 
nluch nlore forcibly upon its design than upon those 
historical circunlstances which are nlerely its accessories, 
and, as such, of minor importance. And, when neces- 
sary, he ,viII deduce from the text those reflections, 
dogmatical or mora], ,vhich his own study, or the natu- 
ral fecundity of his subject, suggests. 
In his explanation of the 1110ral or spiritual nleaning 
of which his suLject is susceptible, he will select those 
considerations which are 1110st simple and natural, 
most redolent of piety, and best adapted to the spe- 
cial necessities of his audience. He will avoid those 
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forced interpretations, and those allegorical meaning&, 
which we find in the Homilies of St. Augustine and of 
St. Gregory, of whom ,ve may say, without irreverence, 
that, had they lived in our
 ;times, they would have 
employed a different style. The allegorical nleaning 
and straiued interpretations )vhich we frequently meet 
,vith in the Homilies of these saints, were as much in 
accordance ,vith the spirit of the age in which they 
,vrote, as they are in opposition to the tastes and re- 
quir81Y.ients of our time. 
In his diligent application of his practical conclusions 
to the special wants and necessities of his special 
audience, he ,viII carefully bear in n1ind the general 
principles already laid do\vn on this matter. 1 
Finally, remen1bering that a sermon is, ùf its nature, 
a persuasive oration, and that the Hon1Ïly in a special 
111anner partakes of tbis character, he will exhort his 
hearers, )vith all the earnestness of 'which he is capable, 
to reduce to daily practice those lessons of piety and 
of virtue )vhich he has deduced from his subject. If 
he bear these things in mind, the Homily of the 
zealous preacher ,viII ever tend to appeal to the better 
feelings of his hearers; to move those who are in sin, to 
win them from vice, to excite thenl to the practice of 
virtue, t.o write upon the hearts of all inlpressions at 
once as Etrong as they are sweet, as consoling as they 
are terrihle. 2 Such is ever the spÐcial characteristic 
of the Hon1ily considered in its true 1ight. '" hilst 


1 Sacred Eloquence, p. 246, et seqq. 3rd Edit. 
5! Dupanloup. Eut1'cticllS 8U1' la Prédication populaire. 
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it never ìoses sight of that leading idea, and of that 
practical conclusion, ,vhich are as essential to its perfect 
success as to that of every other form of discourse- 
whilst the HOlnily passes rapidly over the mere acces- 
sories which Inay culn1Ïnate around this leading idea, 
in order to develop or bring it out more and n10re 
strongly-whilst it ever aspires to lay a solid foundation 
of explanation and instruction, and to deduce those 
practical conclusions and nloral reflections ,vhich 
naturally flo,v from such instruct.ion-it equally 
remembers that its principal end is to exhort, and, by 
such exhortation, to lead n1en to better and n10re holy 
lives. Avoiding empty speculations, and far-fetched 
ideas which are redolent, not of God and the things of 
God, but of the ,vit and ingenuity of their author, the 
true H0111ily addresses itself, directly and immediately, 
to the souls of men, and by the very sinlplicity of its 
style, and the burning zeal which is equal1y displayed 
in its composition and its delivery, it often wins its 
hearers more surely to the service of God, and to the 
fervent practice of every christian virtue, than the 
fonnal discourse and the laboured oration, ,vhich 
surpass the modest Homily as much in composition 
and in style, as they are inferior to it in those q nalities 
which alone serure 80lid fruit and lasting success: viz., 
that earnestness of thought and of ,vonl, of desire and 
of act, ,vhich is inspired by true zeal for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of the souls for w hOlll Christ 
died. 


. 



CHAPTER III. 


A COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


SECTION I. 


'" HAT IS MEANT BY A COURSE OF I
STRUCTION - ITS 
UTILITY AND NECESSITY-CATECHISl\I OF THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT- MATTER OF SUCH A COURSE-bPECIAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF EVERY GOOD INSTRUCTION. 



1if NO
HER form which .the famil
ar 
iscourse 


 Will fre
uently take, IS that ':h.lCh IS known 


 as a senes, or, course of RelIgIous Instruc- 


 tion; or, in other words, a series of methodi- 
cal and strictly conn ected discourses, devoted 
to the explanation of some leading portion of Christian 
Belief or Christian Practice, as the Creed, the COln- 
rnandments, or, it may be, the History of the Christian 
Religion. It is at once evident in what such a course 
of religious instruction differs fron1 the Homily. The 
Homily is complete in itself, and independent of the 
discourse which nlay precede or follow it; whilst, in a 
course of religious instruction, each serrrlon has a strict 
connection with tbat which has gone before, and with 
that ,vhich is to follo,v. In such a course of instruc- 
tions there is unity of vie,v, not only as regards each 

CfInon in particular, but also as regards the suhject in 
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general ,vhich n1ay be under consideration; since each 
discourse is a necesRary link in a chain which, without 
such link, will be inlperfect, and, perhaps, useless. 
Thus, a preacher who, undertaking to give a course of 
instructions on the Commandlnents, should either 
transpose the order of them, or altogether on1Ït any of 
them, ,voldd necessarily interfere, more or less essen- 
tially, with the success of his lectures. 
The utility and the absolute necessity of thus im- 
parting to our people, fron1 time to time, such a course 
of methodical and strictly connected instruction as ,ve 
have described above, can scarcely be overrated. 
'Vithout such a cour"se of instruction as n1ay eillbrace 
the \vhole circle of Christian teaching, it is ahllost im- 
possible, for the great majority of the faithful, ever to 
acquire that clear, expedite, and sufficient knowledge 
of their religion which is essential to salvation. 'Vhence 
arise the n10st disheartening difficulties which meet us 
in the sacred tribunal, and even at the beds of the 
dying 1 Is it not from their ignorance of essential 
truths, and fron1 the great difficulty which we expe- 
rience in in1parting to them, at such tiu1es and in 
sllch trying circumstances, that an10unt of knowledge 
without ,vhich we dare not preSU111e to adn1Ïnister 
God's holy sacraments to then1, no D1atter hovV" grievous 
their necessity ma.y be 
 And yet, at least as regards 
màny of these poor souls, how could it have been 
otherwise with theln 
 It n1ay be that, when they \vere 
young, they learned the letter of the catechism, most 
likely ,vithout ever fully, or even nearly fully, under- 
standing its meanlng. The on]y instruction which 
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they have received since that tilne, has probably been 
neither n10re nor less than what they have been able to 
gather from those vague, disconnected, and, perhaps, 
unpractical discourses, to \vhich they may have listened 
from Sunday to Sunday. We may even grant that these 
discourses have been all they ought; but, delivered 
without necessary connection or unity of view, they 
could never suffice, as we shall sho\v a little later on, 
to teach a man the tout ense?nble of his religion as 
such. " There is neither art 1101' science in the world," 
says Fenelon, "whose professors do not teach it in a 
connected n1anner, by the aid of settled principles, and 
\vith order and method. It is only the science of reli- 
gion, which its professors pretend to teach witholIt 
order and without method. In their infancy we teach 
the faithful the catechisln, which they learn by heart, 
perhaps ,vithout comprehending its Ineaning; and the 
only instruction which they receive after this is by means 
of dry and disconnected discourses. I wish much that \ve 
began by teaching our Christian people the first ele- 
ments of their faith, and thus led them on by degrees 
to the con1prehension of its nlost 8U blime mysteries." 
These beautiful words express at once the utility and 
the scope of such a cour
e of instruction-a course of 
instruction ,vhich will i111part to our hearers that light 
which is essential; which will bring their religion, its 
history, its dogn1as, and its 1110rality before them, with 
a clearness of conception, and a Ul1Ìty of design, the 
beauty of which they cannot possibly overlook; which 
,viII enable then1 to give a reason for the motives and 
the objects of the faith that is in them; which,
n fine, 
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will fill them with admiration for the religion whose 
truths are the essential parts of one grand whole, a 
,vhole so united and celnented by the finger of God as 
to fill the reverent believer ,vith awe and ,vith love. 
N or is such a course of instruction less necessary than 
useful. It is, as 'we have insinuated above, the only 
means by which the great majority of the faithful will 
ever acquire that clear, expedite, and perfect kno,vledge 
of their reEgion which is absolutely essential. It is 
quite possible, and very likeJy, too, for a pastor of soulH 
,vho does nut lay hiu1self out to give fron1 tin1e to time, 
these courses of instruction, to preach for twenty years 
without ever eXplaining to his people the n1YRteryof 
the Trinity, etc., etc. He selects the subjects of his 
Sunday's discollrse without unity of vie,v, or without 
otl1er order than n1
y be suggested by the Gospel of the 
day. For twenty years, perhaps, he thus, Sunday after 
Sunday, devotes hin1self to the consideration of what 
we n1ay fairly call isolated subjects. The sern10n of 
to-day has no necessury connection with the discourse of 
the preceding, or, the following Sunday. Is it not 
morally certain that, in this mude of action, he will be 
certain to overlook some n1atters the knowledge of 
'which is necessary, necess'itute 'lneclii or necessitate 
pJ'æcepti. This danger is, of course, vastly increased 
in those large parishes in which there may he half a 
dozen, or, a dozen priests, who preach in their turn 
but without a.ny n1utual understanding or agreelnent 
as to the order of the subjects to be treated. 
Does not our own experience bear us out in this 1 
,\y ould it be Íll1possible to discover parishes in ,vhich; 
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perhaps, for t\venty years, tho people have never 
heard an instruction on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the sacrament of Extrelne Unction, etc., etc., although 
they Inay have attended church quite regularly 
 No. 
Instead of looking to the wants of his people, instead of 
laying himself out to instruct theIn, or to keep alive in 
their hearts the saving knowledge of the rudirnents of 
their faith, the pastor, perhaps, looked in the first place 
to ,vhat caIne Inost easy to hÍ1nself. Hence he never 
cast his eyes beyond the Gospel of the day for the sub- 
ject of his discourse. It never entered into his mind 
to interrupt for a few weeks the run of the ordinary 
Sunday sern10n, to give a course of methodical and 
connected instructions, as the necessities of his flock, or 
his own zealous prudence might suggest. And, so, it 
has come to pass, and surely it must be a miserable 
reflection for hirn, that some, perhaps nìany, of those 
\vho have been 1110St assiduous in their attendance at 
divine worship, are labouring under gross ignol ance of 
even essential truths. If they were ever thoroughly 
instructed in their catechisn1 when they were young; 
and if they ever unde}'stood it ; they Inay, perhaps, keep 
alive the bare knowledge which is eSBelltial, by lueans 
of the Sunday discourse, as it i
 ordinarily delivered. 
If they did not thus acquire this salutary knowledge in 
their early da.ys, they willlllost certainly not acquire it 
from the ordinary Sunday preaching. And it is in this, 
precisely, that we may look for the explanation of the 
fact that there is so little fruit after so Innch preaching. 
Our sermons are without fruit Lecause they suppose in 
our hearers an tunount of instruction-even elmncntary 
1\1 
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instruction, on religious matters-which, unfortunately 
for themselves, and in many instances for their pastors, 
they do not possess. 
There is scarcely any way-certainly no ,yay half so 
easy-of meeting this very grave inconvenience, as by 
means of a series of simple, 111ethodical, and connected 
instructions on the great principles of belief and of 
practice ,vhich are to regulate the life of the Christian 
n1an. 
It ,vonld be obviously impossible, in the limits of a 
work like this, to indicate, still less to develop, all those 
111atters of belief and of practice, ,vhich the zealous 
pastor of souls may take as the subject of his course of 
instructions. Jfortunately, we have them arranged 
ready to our hand, in that most admirable ,york, the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent,! ,vhich, containing 
in the clearest and most sinlple nlanner, the whole 
substance of the Church's teaching, and con1ing to us 
with the sanction of the Church's authority, is invaluable 
to the missionar.y priest, and should be ever within his 
reach. Following it, he can never go astray, as he call 
never be in want of the lllost solid, practical, and 
authoritative n1atter for his instructions. ,\1 e cannot 
better explain the scope of this incon1 parable work 
than in the words of its learned translator into 
English. 
"To the pastor, upon ,vho111 devolves the duty of 
public instruction, the 'Catechismus ad Parochos' 
presents peculiar advantages. In its pages he will 


1 The Oatechism of tlie Oouncil of T'rellt. Translated into EnglislJ. 
Duffy: Dublin and London. 
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dic:;cover a rich treasure of theological knowleJge, 
admirably adapted to purposes of practical utility. 
The entire econon1Y of religion he will there find 
developed to his vic\v-the majesty of God, the nature 
of the divine essence-the attributes of the Deity, 
their transcendent operations-the creation of man, 
his unhappy fall-the pron1Ïse of a Redeemer, the 
mysterious and merciful plan of redemption-the 
establishn1ent of the Church, the marks by which it is 
to be known and distinguished-the awful sanction with 
,vhich the Divine law is fenced round, the rewards that 
await and anilnate the good, the punishments tLat 
threaten and a\ve thé \vicked-tbe nature, nun1ber, and 
necessity of those supernatural aids instituted by the 
divine gooùness to support our weakness in the arduou
 
conflict for salvation-the Law delivered in thunder on 
Sinai, elnbracing the various duties of man under all 
the relations of his being-finally, the nature, necessity 
and conditions of that heavenly intercourse that should 
subsist between the soul and its Creator; the exposition 
of that admirable prayer cOlnposed by the Son of God- 
all this, cOlnprehending as it does, the whole substance 
of doctrinal and practical religion, and at once in- 
structive to pastor and people, the reader will find in 
the 'Catechis1l1US ad Parochos,' arranged in orJer, ex- 
pounded with perspicuity, and sustained by argulnent 
at once convincing and persuasive." 
At the saIne tinle, of course, the pastor is not bound 
to follow the order observeJ in the Catechislll of tile 
Uouncil of Trent. It is, however, to be presunled that 
he win scarcely in1prove upon it. 'Vhatever order of 
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arrangement he may follow, the matter which will form 
the subject of his instructions will COlne back, in one 
shape or another, to the following heads:-I. The truths 
wl1Ìch .we are bound to believe, as the Creed; II. That 
which we are bound to practise, as the Comnlandlnents 
of God and His Church; III. The vices which '"fe are 
bound to avoid, as the Capital Sins; IV. The aids 
which ,ve are bound to receive, as the Sacranlents; 
,..... The means which 've are bound to employ in order 
to obtain our requests, as Prayer; VI. Although not, 
perhaps, so essentially, the History of Religion. 
It is evident at a glance that there is no point of 
('hristian be1ief or practice ,vhicl; will not fall under 
one or other of these heads, and be treated in its proper 
tinle. 
It ,vould, as we said above, be obviously inlpossible 
in this place to speak of all these nlatters in detail; 
neither is it necessary. In laying down the rules by 
which discourses on the Divine Perfections, etc.. the 
lVlysteries, etc., are to be regulated, ,ve have sufficiently 
indicated the method to be followed, pos-itis pone1idis, 
in treating thof5e subjects which ,viII naturally come 
under the head of the Creed. 
Then, again, it would be very difficult to assign fixed 
rules by which individual preachers, who differ so 
nnlch in inlagination and in perception, could be 
governed when treating such a suhject as the History 
of Religion, which, after all, will probably be but seldonl 
taken by the ordinary nlissionary priest as the Inatter 
of his course of instructions. 
'Ve shall, therefore, perhaps, best consult the ,vishes 
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of the student, and the necessities of the case, by laying 
d.ow"n a few general rilles "which may be profitably 
E'lnployed in developing the subjects which come under 
the following heads:- 
I. Instructions on th e Virtues and the Vices. 
II. Instructions on the Sacraments. 
III. Instructions on Prayer. 
There is not nluch to be said regarding the mere 
composition of the instructions which form the parts of 
a Course; neither is it necessary to remind the young 
preacher that order and clearness ,vill be their special 
characteristics. 
The nlost fitting introduction to an instruction of 
this nature, wiH consist of a brief repetition of the 
discourse which preceded it, in order to show more 
clearly the order and connection, as ,veIl between the 
two, as between the various sennons which make up 
the series. After this introduction, the preacher will 
then proceed to unfold and explain the subject to be 
developed, ei ther according to the general rules of 
eloquence, or those particular ones to be presently laid 
down. During the course of the in
truction, he will 
not fail to internlingle ,vith his nlere explanations, 
such reflections as he deenls most suitable to nourish 
piety, to enliven faith, and to produce solid refornlation 
of nlanners. He ,vill take sufficient care not unduly 
to break the thread of the discourse, anù will conclude 
by a warnl and earnest exhortation, suggesting 
mch 
resolutions as n1ay be Inost analogous to the subject in 
hand. 
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A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CO
IMANDl\IENTS: 
THE VIRTUES AND THE VICES. 


SECTION 1. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE KEPT IN VIE'V. 




 
'2.st. ORE:i\IOST amongst those matters which the 


U pastor of souls .will take, froln time to time, 

) as the subject of a Course of Instructions, 

 will be the Commandments of God and His 
Church, since these Con1mandlnents contain 
an epitome of the great virtues to be practised, and the 
vices to be avoided, by the Christian man; and the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent Jays down, with great 
clearness, the obligations of the pastor on this point.\ 
A course of instructions on the Commandments, 
whilst it is m08t simple and interesting, is, at the sarûe 
tilne, of the greatest utility. The pastor of souls, 
exercising a prudent discretion in these matters, will, 
in snch a course of instruction, proceed with order, 
l11ethod, and regularity. He will conln1ence with the 
first Commandment, and thoroughly explain to his 
people as well the virtues which it enjoins as the vices 
\vhich it forbids. If it should require half-a-dozen 


1 f}((feclti8tn of the Council of T'rent, Part Ill. chap. i. quest. ii. 
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lectures fully to exhaust his subject, he ,vill not 
consider either his o,vn ]abour or the time of his 
hearers thrown away. \Vhen he is satisfied tbat he 
has sufficiently explained one Conunandillent, he may 
pass on to the next, and so until the course is con1- 
plete. 
It is obviously ilnpossiLle to lay down Tules for the 
treatrûent of each particular virtue or vice. The n10st 
we can hope to do-and, in truth, no more is necessary- 
is to establish great general principles, which the zeal 
and discretion of the pastor Inay apply to particular 
subjects; and this is the method ,vhich we propose 
to pursue In the consideration of this and kindred 
ll1atters. 
In order, then, to treat with due force and effect that 
c1ass of subjects ,vhich will necessarily be embraced in 
a course of Instructions on the COIlln1andments, we may 
lay down, as general propositions, that: The virtue or 
vice of which there is question must be defined and 
eXplained with the utmost clearness and precision; 
The motives for embracing the one, or avoiding the 
other, lllust be urged with all the power at our com- 
mand; The n1eans to be adopted in either case l11ust 
be lucidly eXplained; and, The whole discourse must 
be arranged and divided with the greatest care. And 
such is the order followed by 
I. Haillon in his learned 
work. l 


1 T'J'aité de la Pddication. 
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SECTION II. 


:METHOD OF EXPLAINING ANY VIRTUE OR VICE. 


Those who require to know all that can possibly be 
said on the nature, character, marks, etc., of the differ- 
ent virtues or vices, ,vill find such information in the 
Inagnificent S1tmma of St. Thomas. 
It is needless to remark that the first great requlsite 
in such instructions as \ve are now engaged in consi- 
dering, is to give our hearers a clear, precise, and exact 
idea of the nature of the virtue or the vice ,vhich forms 
the Rubject of the discourse in hand. 
Iany of the 
faithful, even of those who are ,veIl instructed in 
worldly matters, have but very indistinct and in-defined 
ideas of the nature and characteristics of the great vir- 
tues ,vhich the Christian is bound to practise, or of the 
vices which he is bound to avoid; and, on this very 
account, they are placed, as it 'were, in the impossi- 
bility of acquiring the one, or of avoiding the other; 
for how can a Inan either practise in all its perfection, 
or avoid in all its nicety, that of which he is more or 
less in ignorance 1 
In cOllllnencing, therefore, an instruction on any vir- 
tue or vice, it is of the first importance to define and 
explain it clearly, and with the utmost precision. \Ve 
Inay employ, for this purpose, either the definition 
Htrictly so caUed, or the rhetorical definition, which is 
rather a description than a strict definition. The 
strict definition explains the nature of any subject, by 
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lneans of the Genus 1)}'OJ.'í'ìH/H?11 and the D(tfcl'enticL 
pl'opri(
 'iTìClXi'ìna. Thus, H un1ility might be defined 
to be "The virtue by which a nlan beconles, fronl an 
intinlate knowledge of hitl1self, vile in his o\vn eyes ;" 
and this definition \vould be atnply sufficient for an 
educated and attentive audience. But, \vith an 
audience either not so ,yell instructed, or less attentive, 
\ve must elnploy the rhetorical definition, which is 
rather a clear and forcible description of any subject, 
through its characteristic qualities, marks, and effects, 
than a definition. 
After having thus clearly defined and eXplained the 
nature of our subject, we Inust proceed to develop the 
various points of view fronl which it nlay be regarded; 
.to distinguish between its species and the degrees in 
which it may be practised. For exall1ple; if engaged 
in eXplaining the virtue of contrition, \ve Jnay dis- 
tinguish the perfect contrition \vbich arises from tbe 
pure love of God, and the Í1nperfect contrition, or 
attrition, which is founded on lower motives; and so of 
all the other virtues or vices. 
But \ve cannot rest here. 
Ien are so apt to deceive 
then1selves, and to persuade thenlselves they are prac- 
tising virtues of \vhich, in truth, perhaps, they do not 
possess the first begillnings; or that they are exempt 
from vices which are palpable to every eye save their 
own; that we lllust proceed further still, and by joining 
to our definition a lively description of the ch(ú'cwte'ì'- 
i8tíc.o;, the ?1tCl},k.
, a.nù the ejjècts of the virtue or vice 
of which we speak, bring it h01ne to our hearers with 
a clearness and vivid reality which they can no longer 
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hope to escape. By this Ineans they 'willlearn to know 
theillselves-the last knowledge \vhich a man ordinarily 
acquires. Thus, ,ve may explain chaTity by its chc/.;r- 
flcteTistics as laid down by St. Paul: or obedience, as 
described by St. Bonaventure: p f p01npta sine dilatione, 
vol1.Æntc/.;f;>ia sine conb
adictione, strenua sine pusillani- 
'ìriÏtcde, 
/.;nive'rsalis sine exceptione: or we may. develop 
the vice of pl'.ide by a description of its mC/';Tlts, viz., 
con1placency in oneself and one's o\vn petty advantages; 
that over-\veening good opinion of ourselves which 
makes us so ready to play the cri tic and to turn others 
into ridicule; which renders us so obstinately attached 
to our own ideas, and so in1patient of the views of 
others; \vhich fills us with a presun1ption that n1akes 
us ready to undertake any duty or any office, no matter. 
how high or how onerous it may be; which, in a 'word, 
cause;.; us to seek ourselves and our o'wn glorification in 
all our thoughts, \vords, and undertakings; and \ve 111ay 
most po'.verfully heighten the force of our description 
by adding to the mal'lts, the consideration of the effects 
\vhich flo\v from the practice of any virtue or vice. 
Thus, for exaillple, \ve may illustrate our definition of 
Christian charity by a description of its effects, viz., 
its solicitude to speak evil of no n1an, but. to think well 
of all, and to do good to all; to be kind, ailliable, and 
obliging in every relation of life, etc., etc. 
Such, briefly, are some of the principal means of 
t 1 xplaining to an audience the nature of any virtue or 
VIce. 
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SECTIO
 III. 


:MOTIVES FOR E:
IBRACING VIRTUE, OR A VOIDIKG VICE. 


It is not enough to explain to our hearers the nature 
of any virtue or vice. 'Ve must no\v proceed to tbe 
next step, which is to urge upon them, ,vith all the 
force at our cOlnn1and, the nlotiv8s which should in- 
fluence thenl to enlbrace the one, and avoid the other. 
}Iotives nlay be reduced to four: Necessity, or Ob- 
ligation; Advantage; Pleasure or Self-approbation; 
Facility: 
1. Necessity, 01' Obl i[Jation. The necessity or obliga- 
tion of enlbracing any virtue, or avoiding any vice, may 
be shewn from the natural law; from the divine law, 
old or ne\v; from the civil or ecclesiastical positive law; 
or, from the deplorable consequences \vhich inevitably 
attend the absence of the virtue, or the presence of the 
vice, of ,vhich we speak, etc., etc. 
II. Advc(;ntage. It is easy to show the advantages 
which attend the practice of virtue, and the avoiding of 
vice. By the practice of virtue \ve escape not only the 
greatest evils of the \vorld to COlne, but even n)any suf- 
ferings of this life. Virtue procures us the friendship of 
God, draws down his benefits upon us, and guarantees us 
the glory of the future yet to be revealed. On the other 
hand, vice is ever accon1panied by a train of rnost deplor- 
a11e conseqnences. It heaps pain, disgrace, and bodily 
suffering upon its unhappy victims. Sooner or later, 
it entails misery and wretchedness upon a man in this 
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world; and depriving him of the graces, and dra,ving 
down upon him the just indignation of God, it robs 
him for ever of those eternal hopes, the attairllnent of 
,vhich is his only business on earth. 
III. Pleasu1
e. The only real pleasure to be found on 
earth is in the pract ice of virtue. Virtue carries with 
it a solid pleasure which surpasses all the mere grati- 
fications of sense. It banishes far from the soul all 
trouble, inquietude, and remorse of conscience, filling 
it ,vith a peace which passeth all understanding; it 
sweetens the afflictions 'which are inevitable in this 
vale of tears: Supe1'c
bunr7o gc
u(lio in omni t}'íb1da- 
tione. On the contrary, who is so really 'wretched as 
the vicious man? What annoyance, what disquiet, 
,vhat chagrin and bitter disappointn1ent, ,vhat remorse 
of conscience, what shrinking from the dread to come, 
has possession of his heart! Triblliatio et ct'ng1tstic
 in 
OJnne7J1 an.i7J1Cmn h01ninis Ope1Y
ntÙJ 'Jnal1t1n. To this 
same head may be referred the solid pleasure which 
the virtuous man finds in the approbation of his con- 
science, and in the intimate conviction ,vhich he feels 
that a virtuous life is the only one conforn1able to 
right reason; as a life of vice is one of degradation 
and infalllous slavery, which draws down upon its vic- 
tim the indignation of God, and the contelllpt of his 
fellow-men. 
IV. Fac.ility. It is a great encouragement to Inell to 
practise virtue, or to avoid vice, when we show theln 
that this is very easy; and there is scarcely àny 
delusion more deeply founded than that belief which is 
so con1n10nly entert
tined by men that the practice 
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of virtue is sOlnething very difficult to flesh and 
blood. 
It is very easy to prove that the practice of virtue is 
not difficult, but quite the contrary. "\Ve may show 
this (a) Froln the goodness of God, who is ever ready 
,vith his abundant grace to assist His children; (b) 
From His Justice, since He cannot command us to do 
anything without at the sanle tÏ1ne supplying us with 
abundant means of carrying out his wishes; (c) FroIn 
the examples of the saints, who have practised this 
virtue, or avoided this vice, in nluch 11lore trying 
circumstances than those in which we are placed- 
QUOtl ist'i et istæ, cur non ego? (d) From the words of 
our Lord Hinlself who has said J ugurrì meum suave 
est, et 011/US rrneurn le
'e; and finally (e) Fronl the 
teaching of the ,vord of God-
I(/;Jìdata ejuB gì'al 7 ict 
non S1tnt. 
These and other motives to practise virtue and avoid 
vice are to be found in' the 7th chap. of the Book 
of 'Visdom, anù in nlanyother places of Holy 'Vrit. 
They are also develope(l \vith 
ingular bea.uty and 
excellency in P. Grenade's adn1Ïrable Guide des 
Pécheul's. 


SECTIO
 IV. 


MEANS OF ACQUIRING VIRTUE, or. CORRECTING VICE. 


The preacher will have done llluch in eXplaining the 
nature of any virtue or vice, and the nloti yes which 
should impel us to practise the one allli avoid the other. 
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But, all this will be useless, or at least, less efficacious) 
unless he also prescribe the means of doing SO; and 
hence, in every instruction such as \ve are now con- 
sidering, the indication of the lneans to be adopted for 
the gaining of the ùesired end \vill necessarily hold a 
very prominent place. 

ieans, it is needless to ren1ark, are either general or 
particular. General Ineans, that is, means equally 
useful for the acquisition of any virtue, or the extirpa- 
tion of any vice, are })rayer, the frequentation of the 
sacraments, pious reading, examination of conscience, 
Hight of dangerous occasions, careful avoiding of evil 
con1panions, great st.ernness of thought and habitual 
resolution in banishing the first \vhisperings of concu- 
piscence, the spirit of self-denial so little understood 
and yet so rigorously insisted upon by our Divine Lord 
as an essential condition, conditio s"ine qua non, of the 
Christian life) the frequent and serious meditation of the 
exalnples of the saints and of the l{ing of the saints, 
the preB::3Ïng n10tives \vhich ,ve have to be virtuous, and 
in fine, a prolnpt and generous co-operation with our 
graces. And here, perhaps, we may be al10wed to 
relllark, that there is scarcely any matter in the 
spiritual life Inore ilUpOl'tant, and less under
tood, than 
the managen1ent of our graces. The spiritual life of, 
alas, but too many of us, is made up of broken prolnises 
to God, and of graces, if not actually despised, at least 
thrown away and squandered; and, alnongst the 
general n1eans of advancing in virtue, or of recovering 
fronl vice, which it will be the pastor's duty to suggest, 
there is probahly no one which requires such delicate 
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treatment, such strenuous advocacy, and such judicious 
consideration, as this Inanagelnent of the graces with 
'which our spiritual life is surrounded, and of ,vhich 
it is made up. 
Particular means, that is means especially adapted 
for tþe acquiring of any special virtue, or the correction 
of any peculiar vice, or for the different and changing 
circumstances in which a person may find hinlself, will, 
of course, vary according to those circumstances, and 
can only be indicated by the prudent and zealous 
pastor of souls. Thus, the particular means which one 
person may have to take, in his conflict ,vith sensuality, 
nlay be the mortification of his senses: whilst another 
lnay have to guard against light reading or unrestrained 
affections. Alnlsgiving is a particular reltledy for 
avarice, and .the practice of hunlility for the spirit of 
pride, etc., etc. The further developnlent and practical 
application of these ideas must evidently be left to the 
zeal and experience of the preacher, and the directing 
influence of those circumstances which are ever 
varYIng. 


SECTIOX Y. 


METHOD OF ARRAXGING AN INSTRUCTION o
 ANY 
VIRTUE OR VICE. 


Having studied the nature, qualities, and charac- 
teristics, of any virtue or vice, the motives which nla)'" 
influence us to practise the one, and avoid the other, 
and the nlcans to be enlployeù, it only remains to 
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consider briefly the plan or nlethod according to ,vhich 
our instruction nlay be lllost usefully arranged. 
Whilst each one will follow his own discretion to a 
great extent, and wisely leave hÏ1nself considerable 
latitude in a Inatter so eminently practical as this, the 
young preacher 'will probably find that, as a general 
rule, he will not be able to select a more sin1ple, and, 
at the sanle time, 1110re useful method of dividing his 
instruction, than according to the order which ,ve have 
indicated in the foregoing sections. If he elect to 
follow this order, his instruction ,viII be thus arranged: 
First Point.-Nature, qualities, characteristics, of any 
virtue or vice. 
Second Point.-Motives for enlbracing the virtue, or 
avoiding the vice. 
Third Point.-l\feans of acquiring any virtue, or of 
correcting any vice. 
It is evident that the preacher could have no better 
division than the above in the supposition that he 
exhausts the consideration of any virtue or vice in one 
discourse. 
But 'we have insinuated that the preacher nlay find 
it advisable, or even necessary, to devote ::5everal dis- 
courses to the consideration of some particular virtue 
or vice, and it is :ulain that there are some of the 
conlmandments at least, ,vhich he could not possibly 
, conclude in one instruction. Let us take the first as 
an instan
e. Ho,v could any preacher, no lnatter ho,v 
exact his knowledge, or how great his powers of com- 
pression and arrangelnent, hope to exhaust in one 
instruction, an the virtues and vices the consideration 
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of ,vhich naturally fal1s under the head of the First 
Commandment 1 It would be simply impossible. 
It ,vill, then, frequently be necessary to devote several 
instructions to some particular virtue or vice; and, in 
this case, it will probably be found useful to adopt 
an arrangement somewha.t different from the one which 
we have just indicated. Instead of dividing the dis- 
course into three heads or points, I. Nature, II. l\Iotives, 
III. Ivleans,-we nlay take each of these heads or points 
as a discourse in itself; and, thus, we may give one 
instruction on the nature of any virtue or vice; a 
second, on the motives; and a third, on the means 
to be employed for acquiring the one or avoiding 
the other. 
It is very easy to develop any subject from this 
second point of vie,v, and all.the principles already laid 
down ,,,ill, rn,utatis rilutanclis, be equally useful in this 
case. Thus, ex. g., if we desired to make the virtue of 
contrition form the subject of three distinct instructions, 
we could do so both wit.h ease and profit. In the first 
discourse we could consider the nature of contrition, as 
eXplained by the five qualities which it must necesRarily 
possess. In the second, the motives ,,,hich should move 
us to sorro,v for our sins. In the third, the means 
which \ve are to employ in order t
secure this salutary 
SOlTO'V. 
Another general and very simple manner of ar- 
ranging an instruction on any virtue, would be to 
divide it into two points 'which might be thus 
apportioned. 
First Point.-The Ilnportance of this virtue. 
N 
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Second Point.-The means of acquiring it. 
In this point of vie\v it is evident, however, that it 
would be necessary to treat, rnodo accesso1'io, several 
nlatters which are not naturally inclnded under the 
division, but which cannot be passed over without 
notice. 
By the employment of one or other of these methods, 
we may treat, with the greatest ease, not only the 
virtues and the vices in general, but all those obliga- 
tions of the Christian life \vhich are founded upon, or 
flow from, the Commandlnents of God and of His 
Church. It may not be out of place here briefly to 
refer to two of the Commandmen ts which present 
special difficulties to the pastor, more particularly if he 
be young and inexperienced. There are occasions on 
which it is impossible to pass the sixth and ninth 
Commandments without some notice; but, conceding 
this, we must add, that the pastor, no matter how 
advanced in years-how prudent or how circumspect 
he may be-will never approach these delicate subjects 
without great fear and trembling; lest he should, on 
the one hand, forget what is due to the sanctity of his 
character, and to the purity of those lips which are 
daily purpled by the priceless blood of the Lamb with- 
out spot; or, on th
 other, sully, even by an indiscreet 
word, the conscience of a single individual who may be 
listening to him; and ho\v difficult it is, so to measure 
our words that, whilst -we speak the plain unvarnished 
truth with all the freedom of the Gospel, we give 
offence to no one, and sully the conscience of no one, 
in a congregation composed, perhaps of all ages, of 
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both sexes, and of all ranks in life, can be more easily 
imagined than described. 
Before essaying to treat these delicate subjects, the 
zealous pastor "\viU not fail to implore Goq to purify his 
lips, even as the lips of the Prophet were purified by 
the coals of living fire. He will speak ,vith such gra- 
vity of voice, and "\vith 
uch an air of serious, even 
stern, self-possession, as win impress his hearers with 
8entiments of modesty and holy reserve. He may 
treat this subject from a t"\vofold point of view: that is, 
he may treat either the virtue of purity, or the contrary 
vice, "\vith the motives and the means for practising the 
one, or of avoiding the other. The first method is 
less dangerous, and better becomes a young priest. 
1\'luch experience, and many grey hairs, are necessary 
to render at once effective and innocuous the words of 
him ,vho makes a bold and open attack upon the vice 
of impurity and its nun1erous offspring. 
In developing the motives "\vhich should influence 
his hearers to practise the virtue of purity, the preacher 
should do his utmost to proclain1 the beauty and the 
excellence of that angelic virtue, "\vhich raises man 
above himself-which enables him to lead an angelic 
life, even whilst encompassed with this body of death- 
which draws down upon him the .abundance of God's 
grace whilst here below, and the abundance of His 
glory hereafter. He will d wen upon those po,verful 
exalnples which aTe furnished by St. Aloysius, St. 
Stanislaus, and so many others-exan1ples ,vhich are 
of infinite value to the preacher, and which, "\vhen 
properly cmployeù, produce a wonderful effect, since 
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example IS ahvays more efficacious than mere pre- 
cept. 
In developing the motives for avoiding the vice of 
impurity, M.. Hamon 1 recommends the preacher to 
confine himself to two: its effects and its chastise- 
n1ents. Its effects are most hideous. Impurity de- 
grades a man, and renders him contemptible, even in 
his own eyes; it robs his heart of every feeling of 
manliness and honour; it profanes that body, which is 
a member of Jesus Christ, and a temple of the Holy 
Ghost; it fil1s him ,vith disgust for all those duties 
'which he owes to God, his neighbour, and himself; it 
brings death to that charity which it replaces by a 
cruel and selfish egotism-to that hope for ,vhich it 
substitutes a cold and shaHow unbelief-and to that 
faith whose pure teachings are not to be reconciled 
with the foul promptings and aspirations of the heart 
which is given up to the demon of uncleanness: Dixit 
insipiens in corcle suo: n01'& est Deus. 
Its chastiserJ1ents are most terrible. There is 
scarcely any vice which God holds in more supreme 
horror and disgust. It is the vice for whose punish- 
n1ent the whole ,vorId, save Noah and his just family, 
was dro-wned in the avenging ,vaters of the deluge: 
Quia carD est: and which drew dovin fire froln heaven 
upon the unhappy d,vel1ers in the plains. It is this 
vice which blasts the fondest hopes of so many parents, 
and sends so many grey heads down in sorro,v to the 
grave. To this vice, in a word, may be referred a prin- 


1 T'J'aité de la P'J'édication. 
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cipal share of those ca]amities, public and private, 
,vhich have afflicted the human race from the days of 
Aùaln even to our o\vn time. 
In indicating the means to be adopted in order to 
guard against, or to conquer, this vice, the pyeacher 
will, in addition to thosfl at which we have already 
glanced, dwell upon the imperative necessity of avoid- 
ing dangerous occasions, and more especially those 
which are found in the reading of bad books, and 
in the society of those who are not fit companion8 
for Christian youths and maidens. The great luajority 
of those \vho fall victims to this vice, and thus lose 
themselves body and soul, incur this penalty, not so 
lillICh, perhaps, through positive malice, at least in the 
beginning, as through heedlessly exposing themselves 
to those dangerous occasions, which, sooner or later, 
draw deRtruction in their train; and the zealous pastor 
of souls will never be weary of pointing out to the 
young and unwary these occasions, and of exhorting 
the dear children, \vhorn he has brought forth in the 
Gospel, to fly, as from the trail of the serpent, those 
first beginnings of evil-those allurements to sin, 
,vhatever they nlay be, with which no one.can trifle in 
vain, and with which no nlan dallies except at the 
peril of his virtue and of his soul's salvation. 
He who desires to consult illustrious nlodels on thi8 
matter, will find in the sermon of Bourd
loue on Impu- 
rity, and in that of 
lassil1on on the Prodigal Son, two 
adnlirable exarnples of the manner in ,vhich the free- 
dom of the Gospel may be cOlllbined with the requirc- 
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n1ents, not only of Christian prudence, but also of 
Christian reserve and delicacy of speech. 
The treatise of Rodriguez on the Practice of Chris- 
tian and Religious Perfection, the works of St. Francis 
of Sales, Louis of Grenada, and Pere Saint-Jure, will 
be found replete with aU that is most excellent, and 
practically useful, on the Virtues and the Vices. 



CHAPTER V. 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON THE SACRA.l\IENTS. 


SECTION I. 


GENERAL IDEA OF THE NATURE OF THIS COURSE. 




 

 <= (:
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s, their 
ature and ex:ellence, 
\. 
' the dlsposltlons whIch they requIre, the 

 obligations which they impose, and the 
f 1 
 special graces ,vhich they bring to man, ,vill 
form the natural and necessary matter of 
another of those series of instructions with which the 
zealous pastor of souls will seek to feed his people, 
and to instil into them that kno,vledge which Inaketh 
,vise un to life everlasting. 
It ,vould be mere loss of time to pretend to prove 
the utility and the necessity of. a course of instructions 
which win have the sacramentR for its subject. 
The young pastor, however, will do ,vell to study 
that part of the Catechisln of the COllncil of Trent in 
which he is renlinded of his obligations in this regard, 
and of the means of discharging thenl. l 
As we have already developed at sufficient length, 
the general principles which equally regard every 


1 Part II. chap. i. q naes. i. 
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course of instructions, no matter what the precise 
nature of such course may be, and as the sacraments 
are treated in great detail in the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, to which ,ve have so frequently 
referred, ,ve shall be able to dismiss this subject very 
briefly. We, therefore, merely propose to thro,v out a 
few leading ideas which may regard the treatment of 
the sacraments fronl a general point of view. "\Ve refer 
the young preacher to the Catechism just mentioned, 
for all that regards the sacraments in detail; the 
nature, excellence, and special graces attached to each 
one in particular; the manner id which he is to ex- 
plain to the people the preparation which it demands 
at their hands, and the obligations which it imposes 
upon them. In that work he ,viII find all these 
points treated with the utn10st clearness, perspicuity, 
and practical amplification. 


SECTION II. 


THE NATURE AND EXCELLENCE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


Whilst the preacher will not reserve to himself less 
liberty in treating the sacrarnents than ,ve reCOID- 
ll1ended him to employ in the consideration of the 
Conlmandments; and whilst there are some of the 
sacranlents ,vhich he can perhaps treat at sufficient 
length in one discourse; as there are others, penance 
for instance, upon which several may not only be 
profitably employed but may be absolutely necessary; 
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his instructions on this subject will, most probablyaH 
a general rule, resolve thenlselves into sonle such fornl 
as the following: 
First Point.-The excellence of the Sacrament. 
Second Point.-The dispositions which it requires in 
the receiver. 
Third Point.-The obligations which it inlposes upon 
hinl. 
The Excellence of the Sac'rament. After briefly 
introducing his subject, the preacher .win at once, as an 
ordinary rule, proceed to establish the excellence of the 
sacranlent which forms the matter of the instruction; 
and, under the general head of its excellence, is usually 
included 'whatever is to be said of the special necessity 
of receiving it, or the ad vantages .which flo.w from its 
reception. 
It is very easy to establish the excellence and 
grandeur of the sacralllents. They are of divine insti- 
tution, coming to us fronl heaven, and having our Lord 
for their author. They are the channels by .which the 
priceless blood of Christ is conveyed to us, and grace is 
caused to flù'v do,vn upon our souls. The manner 
of their operation is such as to fill the devout soul ,vith 
reverent wonùer and adn1iration; since, by the appli- 
cation of the most sin1ple elements, a drop of ,vater, the 
uttering of a few words, the soul, \vhich does not place 
an obstacle to the infusion of grace, is purified fronl all 
its stains, no matter how nunlerous or how hiùeous they 
may be. By the action of the sacranwntal words the 
slave of hell is transformed into a friend of God; is clad 
in the robe of sanctifying grace; anù beconles at once 
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an object pleasing to God and to His holy angels. The 
soul that ,vas already just becomes still more so: Qui 
just
tS est, jU8tificet
tr adh
tc: and acquires new degrees 
of grace here, and the claim to a higher degree of glory 
hereafter. Then, besides the priceless grace which is 
conllnon to them aU, each sacrament brings with it 
its o,vn special henediction, some of then1 moreover 
imprinting upon the soul of the receiver a character 
which he shall carry with him to the throne of God, 
and which shall be one of the brightest je,yels in the 
diaden1 of glory that has been set aside for him ,vho is 
faithful. Is it not evident that no created tongue, not 
even that of a Seraph, can ever declare the n1Ïllionth 
degree of the excellence of the adorable Sacrament of 
the Eucharist? Is it not evident that the tongue of 
the zealous pastor can never be at a loss for .words ,vith 
,vhich to proclaim the excellence of those sacraments 
which sho,v forth, in such an infinite measure and 
degree, the bounty, the nlercy, and the goodness of 
God, ,vhich thus supplies us with an easy means of 
washing away the stains of our sinful souls, and which 
thus pours upon us in such loving abundance the 
treasures of His grace. 
The preacher may establish the necessity of receiving 
the sacraments in various ways. A sacralnent n1ay be 
necessary, necessitate medii, as baptisn1, or, under 
certain conditions, the sacrament of penance; necessi- 
tate p1"æcept-i, as the Easter Comlnunion, etc., etc.: or, 
necessitate accide-ntali, as in those cases ,vhere tbe 
reception of the sacrament is the surest, and perl}ap
, 
the only n1eans left 11S, to overcome our bad habits, and 
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advance ourselves in the ,yay of God's service. From 
these sources, as occasion may offer and prudence 
suggest, the preacher ,viII easily establish the necessity 
of receiving the sacraments. 
To these reflections on the excellency and necessity 
of the sacran1ents, we may most profitably add some 
on the advantages ,vhich flow to the soul fron1 the 
worthy use of these channels of grace. In one of his 
discourses, Bourdaloue bitterly deplores the fact that 
preachers take so little pa.ins to fill their hearers with 
an intimate and lively conviction of the inestima- 
ble advantages which come to thelll by means of the 
sacraments. l'tIodern preachers are, perhaps, scarcely 
less in fault than those of Bourdalone's tÏ1ne, and if 
so many of onr people have but little esteen1 of the 
holy sacralnents, or but a slight and very imperfect 
appreciation of the advantages of which they are the 
channels, how n1uch of this may not, perhaps, have to 
be referred io u
. We should, then, labour most 
earnestly to inspire our hearers with a lively idea of the 
great advantages which come to them through the 
worthy and frequent reception of the sacraments. 
These special aclvc/;ntages may be reduced to the two 
great heaJs of sanctifying grace, and sacraulental grace. 
The preacher n1ay inspire his flock with an elevated 
idea of the advantages of sanctifying grace by dwelling, 
in the first place upon the excellence of this grace in 
itself. It is a supernatural gift of God which makes us 
sharers, in a certain sense, in His own Illfini te Sancti ty : 
it is our title deed to the l{ingdom of Heaven, since 
God can refuse nothing to that clailn which has Leen 
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purchased by, and rests upon, the priceless blood of 
Jesus Christ. Tben, he may sho,v that sanctifying 
grace is the sonree and foundation of all our merit. 
The most heroic actions have no claim to supernatural 
reward unless they be anÏ1nated by it. On the other 
hand, the nleanest and nlJ?st indifferent actions of our 
daily life, when performed in union with God, and 
enlivened by the presence of sanctifying grace, become 
meritorious of that infinite reward ,vhich is laid up 
in the Kingdom of God for His faithful children. And 
this, too, is a point on ,yhich the preacher should never 
grow weary of dilating; since there is no n1atter which 
is n10re overlooked in the spiritual life, than that the 
slightest of our daily actions can and ought to be 
rendered meritorious of supernatural re,vard; and that 
sanctification and perfection are precisely placed, at 
least for the l110st of us, in these little things ,yhich we 
80 despise and thro,y away. :Finally, he n1ay d,yell, in 
glowing ,yords, upon the infinite happiness of the Roul 
which has been reconciled to God through the Ineans 
of the Holy Sacraments; and upon the peace, the joy 
and the cahn delights ",-hich the just conscience ever 
finds, in snch abundance, in these sources of grace and 
of benediction. 
The preacher may, no less easily and effectually, 
establish the advantages to be found in sacramental 
grace. He wi}] draw the attention of his hearers to 
the admirable ingenuity with which the Love of God 
adapts the special grace of each sacralnent to some 
great special need of man's nature, or to some one of 
the great obligations which are itnposed upon him by 
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the Christian life. Thus, if by BaptisIYl a llUtn con- 
tracts the obligation of living a Christian life, he 
receives at the same the infused virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and a right to. all those graces which he 
lnay hereafter require in order to live in a Christian 
manner. Thus, Penance furnishes us ,vith special 
aids to overcome our weakness, and guard against tbe 
dangers of relapse; and the Blessed Eucharist perfects 
and finishes the good work ,vhich ,vas begun by the 
I sacrament of penance. And, so of the other sacra- 
ments. Is it not evident, once n10rc, that the zealous 
preacher can never be at a loss for reflections, a
 fruitful 
as they ,vill be interesting, and ,yell adapted to inspire 
his hearers with an intin1ate appreciation of the 
excellency of the sacramen ts in themsel ves, and the 
infinite advantages to be found in their .worthy 
reception! 


SECTION III. 


DISPOSITIONS R}
QUIRED IN THE 'VORTHY RECIPIE
T 
OF THE SACRAl\IE
TS. 


After having thorough1y eXplained the nature, excel- 
lency, and advantages of the Sacranlents, the preacher 
will now proceed to enforce the necessity of approach- 
ing to their reception with the proper dispositions. 
Without entering at any great length into this point, . 
,ve may remark briefly, that he ,vill naturally dwell, in 
the first place, upon the great inlportance of approach- 
ing the Sacraments with the prolJer dispositions; and, 
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secondly, he will carefully explain in what this neces- 
::;ary preparation consists. 
The preacher \vill establish the first point by sho\v- 
ing that he who presun1es to draw near to the holy 
sacraments unworthily, is guilty of a sacrilege, and 
that he thus poisons the stream of grace at its very 
fountain-head; that the Ineasure of the graces \ve 
receive \vill be according to the Illeasure of our dispo- 
sitions; and that he who approaches negligently, or 
with but little preparation, deprives hinlself of son1e 
portion of the graces of the sacrament. 
He will explain, with the greatest diligence and 
exactness, in what precisely this necessary preparation 
consists; the remote and the proximate preparation; 
the dispositions \vhich are absolutely necessary, and 
those which aid to the more .worthy and fruitful recep- 
tion of the sacraments. .He will sho\v in what each 
particular disposition consists; the means of acquiring 
it; the defects which place an absolute barrier to the 
effects of any sacrament; and those which render it 
less fruitful. The diligent deveioP1Ilent of these ideas 
\vill leave him little to add on this matter of the dis- 
positions required in the recipient. 


SEUTION IV. 


OBLIGATIONS WHICH THE SACRAMENTS DIPOSE UPo
 
THOSE \VHO RECEIVE THEM. 


Finally, the preacher should spare no pains to Í1Il- 
press upon his hearers the great truth, that they, on 
their part, contract very real and very serious obliga- 
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tions in the reception of the sacraments. In these 
matters the obligation is correlative and co-existent. 
If God besto,vs His graces upon us, He will denland a 
rigorous account of them at our hands. If He gives 
U8 graces which are, of their nature, fruitful in an infi- 
nite measure, it is not that ,ve may leave theln to 
wither and die through our culpable neglect. In the 
inatter of our graces, more than in any other affair, 
,viII God require the last farthing of us; and this is a 
truth ,vhicL the preacher should lose no opportunity 
of bringi ng practically before his people. 
Each Sacrament brings along with its reception 
SOlne peculiar obligation, which the preache
 will, 
te'ìnporre Oppo1
t1Æno, sedulously explain and enforce. 
In addition to this special one, there are certain gene- 
ral obligations upon ,vhich he wilJ no less perseveringly 
insist. The first of these is an ardent gratitude for the . 
gréat grace received. The second is a vigilant ,vatch- 
fulness to conserve it, and so to guard every avenue to 
our heart, that its effects lI}ay not be diminished or 
s,vept away by levity or sin. The third is a never- 
tiring diligence in doing our utmost to cause this 
blessed grace to fructify in our souls, and to bring forth 
that precise fruit which God attaches to its reception, 
and which He expects it to produce. And the fourth 
is the obligation of labouring to discharge, ever more 
and n10re perfectly, the duties of the state in which we 
are placed by Goù, and to aid us in discharging which 
He gives us the graces of His holy sacran1ents, as the 
n10st powerful assistance which even He can bestow 
u pOll U
. 
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Such are the leading ideas, and such the substantial 
order, ,vhich the preacher ,vill probably ernploy in his 
ordinary instructions on the sacran1ents. SOlnetilnes, 
as we have already said, he n1ay be a11e to exhaust his 
subject in one discourse; and, in this case, the above is 
the order which he is pretty sure to follow, more or 
less exactly. If he ,vish to deliver several instructions 
upon the sanle sacrament, he ,viII have no difficulty in 
arranging his matter, and the general ideas thrown out 
above will be scarcely less useful to him ,vhen treating 
his subject from this latter point of view. Thus, to 
take one of the most ready exan} pies: A preacher may 
easi1y deliver a course of six instructions on the sacra- 
ment of penance. The first might treat of the divine 
precept of confession: the ad van tages of a good and th e 
terrible crime of a Lad confession. The second lllight 
treat of the examination of conscience; its importance, 
and the method of making it. The third, contrition; 
its necessity, conditions, and motives. The fourth, the 
resolution of an1endnlent; its necessity, characteristics, 
and marks. The fifth, confession; its qualities, and 
how it is to be made. And tbe sixth n1ight speak of 
sacramental penance; its obligation, and the spirit 
and Inanner in ,vhich it is to be discharged. In the 
same ,yay, we might take the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, with pleasure and profit to our hearers. And, 
whichever method we may adopt, tbe Catechism of the 
Council of Trent ,vill be found equally useful in our 
preparation, and equally invaluable as the authorized 
exponent of the Church's teaching on these aU-impor- 
tant points. 



CHAPTER V. 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON PRAYER. 


SECTION 1. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SUCH A COURSE. 


--%r 
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 1 1Jr RA YER being at once an act of that homage 

: 1 
l 
; and adoration which every Inan is bound to 
? 

 render to his Creator , and the most effica- 
$.flJp>? 

 cious means of obtaining those graces and 
aids which are necessary for his spiritual 
and temporal prosperity, the zealous pastor of sonl
 
will use his utmost. diligence, no
 only to convince his 
people of the necessity of prayer, hut also to teach 
them hO"w to pray, in such a nlanner, and with such 
dispositions, as may nlost effectually conduce to this 
twofold end. 
The Catechism of the Council of Trent 'varns the 
pastor that, amongst his obligations, the duty of in- 
structing his flock thoroughly on the nature, motives, 
and conditions of acceptable prayer, is of primary 
necef::;sity. 
Influenced as wen by this admonition, as by his O"\Vll 
zeClJ, and his knowledge of the necessities of his flock 
in this regard, the pastor will not content himself with 
giving a disconnected discourse, from time to tilne, on 
o 
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the general subject of Prayer; but he will make this 
subject, and its due development, the matter of a course 
of instructions to be delivered to his people, in con for- 
n1Ïty with the teaching of the Council of Trent. 
The Council, understanding ,veIl the needs of the 
faithful in this respect, and that but too 111any have 
little or no comprehension of the prayers which they 
recite, so that their worship becolnes a Inere ll1echanical 
act without spirit or truth, enjoins upon pastors the 
necessity and obligation of descending into particulars 
on this point, and of instructing their people thoroughly 
on this ,vhole matter of Prayer. It enjoins not only 
general instructions, but particular ones; and in order 
to leave the pastor no excuse, either of ignorance, or of 
want of lllatter, or of the nlethod to be followed in his 
discourses, the Catechism of the Council treats the 
suLject of Prayer in seventeen chapters, replete with 
all that can tend to edify and instru.ct. The first eight 
chapters treat of Prayer and its paraIYlOnnt necessity: 
Its utility; Its parts and degrees; Its objects; For 
whonl we should pray; On the prepara,tion for prayer; 
On the lllanner of praying. And, as the Lord's Prayer 
is the 1110st sublinlo of aU others, the model of all 
prayers, and the fornl of petition n10st frequently to be 
on the lips of the Christian, the remaining nine chap- 
ters are devoted to the explanation of this prayer, and 
of the various petitions of which it is conlposed. 
Fron1 all this, it is evident that the instructions to be 
given by a pastor to his flock on this point 111ay be 
twofold. They may regard Prayer in general; and they 
lllay regard particular fonns; as, for exal11ple, the 
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Lord's Prayer, the Hail lvlary, the Theological Acts of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, etc., etc. It is evident, too, 
that neither our space will pennlt, nor cloes nece
sity 
require us to enter into the consideration of, or to lay 
down, rules by which every course of instructions on 
particular forms of prayer, is to be governed and directed. 
Such particular instructions ,viII be found in the Cate- 
chism of the Council, and other like ,yorks, developed 
and eXplained with a minuteness and learning to which 
,ve cannot pretend to aspire. It will be sufficient for 
us to lay down briefly three or four essential conditions, 
tö be borne in mind when eXplaining to the faithful 
any of those ordinary prayers ,vhich they are accus- 
tomed to use, and ,vhich there is so nl Hch danger of 
their reciting in a merely mechaI4ical manner, without 
understanding, appreciation, or devotional feeling. 
In treating, then, of particular prayers, 've should 
most carefully, in the first place, explain the meaning 
and sense of each ,vord of such prayers, so that our 
hearers, even the nlost simple anlongst then1, l11ay bp 
no longer in any ignorance of their full and entire 
signification. We should, secondly, spare no pain::; to 
bring out, in the most striking malJlJer, the excellency 
and the beauty of the prayer of which we are speak- 
ing. Thirdly, we should indicate and insiBt upon the 
pious sentilnents, and the devout affections, which 
should necessarily accompany and give its true value 
to the 111ere vocal recitation of the pnLyers. And, 
lastly, we should repeat Ollr expIal1ation1-;, over an(l 
over again, until we can be n10rally certain that aU onr 
hearers thoroughly possess, not only the words of the 
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prayers ,vhich ,ve seek to explain, but also their mean- 
ing and full signification. \Vhen we can be certain of 
this, we Inay also be certain that they are in a position 
to comply with the Divine precept-to pray in spirit 
an d in truth. 
\Vith these brief remarks on particular prayers, we 
shall no,v proceed to throw out some general principles 
which .will probably be found useful in the considera- 
tion of this subject from a general point of view, the 
only one which fairly falls within the scope of the 
present work. 


SECTION II. 


METHOD OF PREPARING AND ARRANGING AN INSTRUCTION 


ON PRA YER- MOTIVES OF PRAYER. 


Whatever be the form 'Which our instruction on 
prayer may take, there are some leading ideas ,vhich 
are pretty certain to stand out in prominent relief, and 
which we now propose to consider; or, in other ,vords, 
every ordinary discourse on this subject is almost sure 
to take the fol]owing form :- 
First Point.-The motives which should lead us to 
pray. 
Second Point.-The things which we should ask in 
prayer. 
Third Point.-The conditions or qualities of accept- 
able prayer. And we shall now say a few words on 
each of these points. 
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The nlotives which should induce every Christian 
man to be instant in prayer, may be briefly reduced 
to three: its necessit.y, its efficacy, and its consolation
. 
Its necessity. The necessity of prayer may be estab- 
lished fronl four great leading points of vie\v. The 
first of these is the natural obligation imposed upon 
every Inan of adoring, thanking, and praising his 
Creator, and imploring pardon of his daily sins. The 
second is the positive la\v of J eS\lS Christ binding men 
to pray. The third is the inlpossibility of fulfilling 
precepts, of overcoming ternptations, of performing acts 
worthy of supernatural reward; in one word, the im- 
possibility of securing our salvation ,vithout grace, 
\vhich, in the ordinary providence of God, is only 
granted to prayer. And the fourth is the obligation 
we are under of asking for all those blessings, spiritual 
and temporal, ,vhich we need, not only for ourselves, 
but which we are also bound to ask for our parents, 
our friends, the church, society in general, etc., etc. 
From anyone of, or from all, these points of view, the 
pastor can have no difficulty in deducing po\verful 
arguments to show the necessity of prayer. 
Its 13ffiC(wy. Even if there were not an absolute 
obligation to pray, the efficacy which is promised to 
this holy exercise should be TIlotive enough to incite us 
to discharge this duty with all possible fervonr and 
exactness. If an earthly monarch had made a solemn 
promise to grant his subject
 all their reasonable 
requests on the sole condition of their asking for them, 
there would be little necessity to relnind them of this 
condition, or to exhort them to reduce it to practice. 
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And yet, this is precisely what God has done. These 
pron1Ïses are reiterated again and again in I-Ioly 'V rit. 
They are fortified with the sanction of an oath: A men, 
r.oncn, dieo 
'obis.l They enlbrace all that we can 
reasonably desire: Quodeurrnqruc vollwritis petetis et fiet 
nohis.'2 They regard all ,vithout distinction, rich and 
poor, the lowly and the great: Pì'Ùneipis ((;l['}'es palw'is 
lJ(tlent, Dei vero onvnibus vole'ntibus, says St. John 
Chrysostonl. They do not exclude even the greatest 
sinners, as is proved by the history of the publican in 
the temple, an example of divine charity which caused St. 
Panl to exclainl: Dives in O'}ìvnes qlti invoeant illurrn. 3 
God has pledged his divine ,vord that prayer shi:dl carry 
the kingdou1of heaven by violence: OJ'(ttio vÍ1n Dea 
infe?'t. 4 From these or sin1ilar arguments, the })astor 
Jnay readily establish the infinite efficacy of prayer. 
\Vhilst, however, he thus labours to aninlate his flock 
with the greatest confidence in the efficacy of prayer, 
let hiln also ,yarn them against the delusion into which 
Inany fall, and through which they, perhaps, even give 
up tl}e practice of prayer, viz., that God is not faithful 
to His promises because He does not always grant our 
requests at the very instant they are n1ade. Let hinl 
explain that there 111ay be many reasons why God 
should thus delay to grant, or, even altogether deny 
our requests. Son1etimes we pray without the necessary 
conditions. SOlnetinles 'we ask what would be hurtful 
for us. Sometin1es, whilst intending to grant our 
petition, God sees that it will be more advantageous to 


1 .Toann. xvi. 23, et Sf']. 
J !tom. x. 12. 


5! Joann. xv. 7. 
4 S. J oann. Ulim. 
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us to defer his favours for a little .while, that thus .we 
may conceive a greater desire of them; that thus we 
J11ay pray for them with redoubled fervour and earnest- 
ness. Let the zealous pastor explain these n1atters 
assiduously to his people, with a fÌrn1 conviction that 
these things are but little understood and less appre- 
ciate}l; anù doing this, let him not doubt but that, in 
the end, he ,viH inspire his flock with a salutary estima- 
tion of the necessity and efficacy of })rayer. 
Its consolations. Finally, the consolations to be 
found in prayer are one of the most pøwerful motives 
to move us to its practice. Experience am})ly proves 
that it is in prayer the troubled soul finds its consola- 
tions and the fervent soul its purest pleasures; that it 
is in prayer the Christian looks for, and most surely dis- 
covers, the means of cahning every passion and of tasting 
to the full the sweets of virtue and the placid happiness 
of an innocent and holy life. And, ,vhilst developing 
these or sin1ilar ideas, the pastor will do well not to 
overlook the subject of ejaculatory prayers, the practice 
of which is one. of the most efficacious means of keeping 
the soul bound in constant union with God, and of 
drawing down upon herself the choicest graces from 
on high. 


SECTION III. 


THE THI
GS TO BE DEl\IANDED IN PRAYER. 


After baving thus instructed his people on the 
nlotives which should move them to pray continually 
anù earnestly, the pastor ,viII, by a natural transition, 
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pass to the consideration of those n1atters ,vhich they 
sh
)tlld ask in prayer. And, here again, abstracting 
from particular considerations and particular })etitions, 
which must be eXplained by the pastor in accordance 
with the special position in which he may find himself 
placed, and the special ,vants of those to whom he 
ministers, 've n1ay briefly lay down the following 
general rules on this })oin t. 
The people are to be taught that they n1ay and 
ought to pray for: 
I. Everything that is necessary or useful for the 
,velfare of the soul. 
II. Deliverance from ten1poral evils, in so far as such 
immunity Inay better conduce to spiritual interests. 
III. All those temporal blessings of which they stand 
in need, or which Inay be necessary for the becoming 
discharge of the duties of the position of life in which 
Providence may have placed then1. 
IV. All those graces and blessings, spiritual and 
temporal, which are necessary or useful for our neigh- 
bour, for society in general, and for the Church of God 
and its supreme head upon earth. 
V. All that will help to advance the glory of God 
and the propagation of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


SECTION IV. 


THE CONDITIONS OR QUALITIES of ACCEPTABLE PRAYER. 


As the principal reason ,vhy so n1a.ny of our prayers 
reniain unheard is the fact that we do not ask as we 
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ougþt, the pastor, having duly developed the two pre- 
ceding points, win finally proceed to explain and dwell 
upon the necessity of those conditions or qualities the 
presence of which can alone render prayer acceptable to 
the Aln1ighty. "The manner in which we n1ake use of 
holy prayer," says the Catechisl11 of the Council of 
Trent, ., is 111atter of the highest mon1ent; for, although 
prayer is a good and salutary thing, yet, unless it he 
ùuly applied, it is of no a vail; for we often, as St. 
Jalnes says, receive not what we ask because we ask 
amISS. Parish Priests, therefore, will teach the faithful 
people what is the best n1anner of praying well, and of 
performing both private and public prayer. These rules 
of Christian prayer have been handed down frol11 
the discipline of Christ the Lord." 
In conformity with this teaching the })astor will, 
then, carefully explain the neces
ity of praying with the 
proper dispositions, and he win no less diligently 
ex})lain the precise Ðature of these conditions or 
qualities. J n a general way, they may be included 
under the following heads: 
I. Respect, interior and exterior, for the rnajesty of 
God. This respect will n1anifest itself in the position 
which he who prays win aSSlll11e, and in his attention 
to the sense of the \vords which he employs, and the 
pious affections which. they suggest. 
II. Profound hunlility, arising from an intimate 
conviction of our own unworthiness, and of the infinite 
dignity of Him to whom we speak. 
III. U nbounc1ed confidence in the Divine nlercy, and 
in the promises lnad
 to those who pray as they ought. 
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IV. A great and persevering desire to be heard. 
v. Unflagging perseverance in our prayer. 
If the pastor, according to his ligh ts, and in the 
prudent and zealous discharge of his duty, develop these 
ideas from tiIne to time; and, not content with those 
general instructions on prayer to which our ren1arks 
have necessarily more immediate reference, also devote 
himself assiduously to the explanation of the particular 
ones ,vhich his flock are accustomed to en1ploy, as the 
Lord's Prayer, etc. etc.; he need not doubt but that he 
will inspire his people ,vith that salutary conviction of 
the necessity of praying, and of praying ,veIl, which ,vill 
Dlake theIl1 a people according to God's own heart; 
a people powerful in 'vord and in .work; a people who 
will be blessed with the abundance of every heavenly 
benediction, and who will be thus blessed because they 
,yiIl know where to look for the graces which they 
require, as they will kno,v the tin1e in ,vhich, and the 
n1anner how, to demand those favours which can come 
froln the hand of God alone, and which are bestowed 
by that Divine hand only in answer to humble, earnest, 
confiden t, and persevering prayer. 
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SECTION 1. 


THE STRICT OBLIGATION OF CATEC'HETICAL I
STRUCTION, AR 

HOWN BY THE TEACHING OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, OF 
BENEDICT XIV., AND THE MOST E!tllNENT THEOLOGIANS- 
NATURAL OBLICL\.TION FROM THE OFFICE OF PASTOR- 
OPINIONS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER .A ND ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 
þ1
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 I "c -- HE course of this investigation into tIle 
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'. nature and qualities of popular preaching. 
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'(ÞtS no,v leads us to the consideration of a suh- 
r 1
 ject which, whilst it is, perhaps, held in 
lower estimation than any other by many 
pastors, is, ,vithout doubt, at once the lnost interest- 
ing and the n10st important which can engage the 
attention, and enlist the warmest sympathies, of the 
true minister of the Gospel. "Sinite l'(
rvulos veniTe 
ad me, et ne pl'ohilrue r ritis eos," said Jesus Christ, the 
true Pastor of pastors; "et Cor;nl)lexans eos, et 1nanU8 
imponens super illos, benedicebcä eos." And, n1edi- 
tating on these touchi ng ,vords, the pious Gerson cries 
out: "0 piissime J esu, qnis ultra. post te verecullda- 
Litur esse humilis ad parvulos 1 Quis elatus de sua 
n1agnitudine vel Rcientiâ, parvitatelll parvulorlun, igno- 
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rantiam vel imbecillitatem audebit aspernari, quando, 
tu qui es Deus benedictus in sæcu]a, in quo sunt omnes 
thesauri sapientiæ et scientiæ absconditi, usque ad 
castissinlos parvuloru111 alnplexus beata brachia man- 
suetus inclinas et circumliga,s! . . . . eos sapientiæ ver- 
bis exhortabor, ut si quis parvulus est veniat ad me." 
Rea]izing, as she :1lone can realize theIn, the teaching 
and the exanlple of her Divine Spouse, and inflamed 
with that zeal for the salvation of souls, which is one of 
her nlost special and U10st highly cherished preroga- 
tives, the Cb urch of God has never relaxed her efforts, 
that the young ones of her flock, the lambs of her fold, 
should be trained up, fronl their earliest days, in the 
love and service of God. Hence, when the Council of 
Trent, sess. xxiv. chap. iv., inlposes upon all hishops the 
lYlOSt rigorous obligation of seeing that the Catechisnl 
is duly taught in their respective dioceses, it does not 
give expression to anything new, but merely reduces to 
a lllore explicit form and shape what had ever been the 
::;cope and spirit of the Church's teaching: "Episcopi, 
saltell1 dOlninicis et aliis festivis .diebus, pueros, in sin- 
gulis parochiis fidei rudimenta diligenter ab iis ad quos 
spectabit doceri curaLunt. . . . . et si opus sit, etiam 
per censuras ecclesiasticas compellent."-Sess. xxiv. cap. 
iv. De Refo'J'ln. In three Encyclical Letters, which bear 
date February 7, 1742; October i9, ]744; anù June 
2(j, 1754, Benedict XIV. ilnpresses upon all bishops the 
obligation of attending to this su Lject with the utmost 
vigilance. He proves that there are, always and every- 
where, vast nUlllbers of unfortunate Christians plungeù 
in deplorabie and utter ignorance. He then reminds 
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tbe bishops tbat tbey are rigorously bound to take all 
possible nleans to secure for their diocesans a sufficient 
knowledge of the truths of religion. He aHserts that 
the law of the Council of Trent, regarding cat
chetical 
instruction, is conceived in general terms; and, there- 
fore, he conden1ns all vacations or interruptions what- 
ever as regards thicl duty; and this he declares to have 
been the opinion and teaching of the Congregation of 
the Council of Trent, whose decree on this n1atter he 
appr
ves and confirms. 
The obligations by which they are bound to instruct 
their flocks, are sufficiently well known to all pastors of 
souls. The Church has spoken through the decrees of 
her cou11cil:;, and the voice of her theo]ogians. And 
whilst we certainly do not presume to say bow far thesp 
decrees are to be rigorously interpreted, or ho,v far they 
are to be modified to n1eet the exigencies of usage, of 
custom, or of necessity, n1atters which can alone be 
decided by the unerring judgnlent of those whon1 the 
Holy Ghost has appointed to rule tbe Church of God, 
,ve conceive that, abstracting for a moment from mere 
catechetical instruction, in its ordinary acceptation, and 
looking at it in its broad view as the instruction of the 
ignorant, we nHty faidy cite then}, as expressing, with a 
clearness and distinctness which can neither be blinked 
nor overlooked, the unmistakable scope and spirit of 
the Church's teaching on this all-im})ortant point. 
But, if the Church had never spoken on this nlatter, 
.would the duty of t11e pastor of souls be one whit les
 
clear 1 'V ould it be less plain that he is bound, by 
every obligation which can appeal to the heart and 
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the conscience of a Christian, to train the young and 
the ignorant of his flock in the service of God; or, in 
other words, to teach them their catechisnl; for this, as 
,ve shall presently show, is really the meaning of this 
expression 1 Reason, enlightened by faith, would be 
nlore than sufficient to establish this obligation and its 
clainls. Why is a man called a pastor of souls, unless 
it be from his obligation to feed his flock 1 Pasta?' a 
pascendo; and what is the food with which he is bound 
to nouri
h thenl but the Holy \V ord of Goù 1 Non in 
solo IJane v'ivit horr
o, secl in ornni 
'eTbo quod l)J'ocedit 
de o?'e Dei. \Vhen he took upon himself that most ter- 
rible of all responsibilities which can be confided to 
nlortal nlan-the care of souls-the pastor bound 4iln- 
self to provide those conllllitted to his charge 'with aU 
the succours necessary for their salvation, since the 
salvation of his flock is the essential end of his nÜnistry. 
Hence, he hound hitnself to teach then1 their religion, 
and the obligations which flow from it. Such instruc- 
tion is doubly necessary. It is plainly arid evidently 
necessary for those who do not kno,v ho,v to reaù. It 
is equally necessary for n1any others who, though they 
nlay be able to read, are so dead to the Ï1nportance of 
acquiring a knowledge of their faith-who have so little 
good Vw
ill, so little tinle, or so little intelligence-that 
they 'v ill never acquire the salutary knowledge of their 
religion ,vhich is absolutely necessary, unless they are 
carefully, continually, and assiduously taught it by their 
pa::;tor. For such as these there is, nlorally speaking, 
no way of being taught their religion, except from the 
lips of hinl to whose zeal and pious solicitude they have 
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been confided: F'ides ex (
1(d it1(" aurlitus (('idem pe1
 
'i 7 e'rburJ1/ Olu',isti . . . q1Æo'ì1todo (('läem auclient sine 
lYJ'ctclicante? 
The pastor ,vho does not faithfnlly teach his people 
their religion, fails in his first and most essential ob- 
ligation to,vards them. He is, say the saints, rather a 
parricide than a pastor, since, as a pastor he is the 
father of his people, and it is a principJe of la,v that 
the father who does not provide his child with becon1Ïng 
nourishment, is accountable for its death. Neca'i'e 
videtu1
 'non sohon quæ lJartum p'ræfocat, sed quæ 
alÍ1nenta de negat. The slothful pastor who disregards 
the eRsential duty of teaching his flock, is guilty of the 
spir
tual death, not of one or two persons, but of his 
whole parish; and it will be ,veIl if the curse of 
ignorance ùo not descenù to generations yet unborn, do 
not heap coals of fire upon his head ages after he has 
passed away, and his nalne has been forgotten in the 
very parish to ,yhich he was a scandal and reproach. 
It is to hÍ1n, and to such as he, that St. Gregory speaks, 
when he says: QUJÙl '/
08, 0 pa8loJ'cs, agÍ1'nus, qui 
mel'cedem CO Jlsequ inL1FJ' èt opcTarii nequaq1[('-'ín SU'nlUS? 
þ'rJ"uct'us li;cclesiæ pe1'cipi'Jn1ls, et p'J'O EcclesÙî minirne 
in lYJ'ædicatio11.-c laboJ'alnus. 1 Buch a man sins against 
society, against the church, and against God, who, 
when he nlade hin) a pastor, constituted him at tho 
saIne time his own arnùassaùor to his pf'ople. N o 'V, the 
first duty of an an1bassaùor is to Inake known the ,vill 
of his n1(\.Co)ter. If he dù not discharge this duty, he is 
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responsible for the evils which may flow from his 
culpable silence. But more than this, God has also 
appointed every pastor to he the guardian of religion 
and virtue in his parish. If he do not instruct his 
people in the saving truths of religion, he is a faithless 
guardian; and one who, in his own sad case, will afford 
too striking a fulfilment of the prediction of the 
prophet. Lex peribit a sacerclote. 1 For, alas, it is but 
too patent a fact, that in those places where religious 
instruction is gravely and per::;istently neglected, all 
goes wrong. Faith is lost; the sacraments are aban- 
doned; the churches are deserted; men neither know 
how to pray nor to confess; vice stalks abroad with 
shameless front; immorality keeps pace with ignorance; 
non est 8c,ientict Dei in te1'1'((,; rrnaledicÜtm, et mencla- 
cium, et hor;nicidirtÆrJ1, et furtum, et aclulteT'ium in- 
undaverunt. 2 
From all this, then, it follows most surely, that every 
pastor of souls is rigorously bound to take all the 
means which are morally possible to instruct his people 
in all those truths, the knowledge of which is necessary, 
be it necessitate medii or necess'itate l Y l'æcepti, so that 
he may be able to say with St. Paul, mundu8 surn a 
8((;nguine o'ìnnium. And, in truth, if his parishioners 
be bound to know these truths, sub gl.avi, does it not 
follow by all order of good consequence that the pastor' 
is bound, by a correlative obligation of equal gravity, 
to teach them these salutary lessons, since, at least the 
greater part of his flock ,vill, from one cause or other, 
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have no other expedite and sufficient means of acquir- 
ing this knowledge, except from the lips of him whonl 
God has given them to Le their teacher. Happy thE' 
pastor who can put his hand upon his heart and say 
before his God: If there be one of my parishioners 
who is in culpable ignorance of essential truths: if at 
Easter there be one absolution sacrilegious or invalid 
through ignorance of essential dispositions: if one dying 
person incur damnation because he dies in ignorance 
of the principal mysteries, or of the conditions of con- 
trition: I can thank my God that this happens through 
no fault of mine, since I have eXplained all these mat- 
ters so simply, so- clearly, and so constantly, that no 
nlan of good will can possibly be ignorant of them. 
In vie,v of this rigorous obligation and of the dread- 
ful consequences ,vhich must inevitably flo,v to pastor 
and to people from its neglect, it is little .wonder if we 
find th
 most eminent theologians devoting their 
earnest attention to this matter, and laying down, with . 
a clearness, which none may escape, ,,
hat they consider 
the legitilnate and inevitable conclusions to be dra,vn 
from the decrees of Councils, and the whole scope of 
the Church's legislation in regard to religious instruc- 
tion. Hence, Thfedina does not hesitate to advance 
a proposition which certainly cannot be fairly accused 
of any undue ambiguity. "Advertant quicumque in 
Christi Eccle:;ià ad pastoralis officii dignitatem assurnpti 
sunt, ad apostoliculn prædicationis 111UnUS exercendlun, 
naturali divino et ecclesiastico jure ita esse constrictos, 
ut. nisi id diligenter expleverint, certum Rubituri sint 
dalnnationis suppliciunl." Aud fron1 the consideration 
p 
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of this general proposition we may profitably descend to 
others which are at once more precise in their applica- 
tion, and which n1ay probably carry even greater weight 
,vith them froin the names, characters, and position of 
their authors. 
Curam anin1arum habentes, per se vel per alios 
idoneos, si legitime impediti fuerint, diebus saltern 
dominicis et festis solemnibus plebes sibi commissas, 
pro suâ et earum capacitate pascant salutaribus 
verbis . . si quis eorum præstare negligat, 
per censuras ecclesiasticas cogatur. De RefoT'ìn. Sess. 
V. Oap. II. Such are the words in which the teaching 
of the venerable Council of Trent on this matter is 
contained. But that our practice may be in strict 
accord with this teaching, it is of the utmost importance 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the Church's meaning, 
and of the extent of the undoubted obligation contained 
in the canon just cited. And in the first place we may 
remark, that there can be no doubt that the church 
intends this obligation to be a grave one; an assertion 
which is sufficiently proved by the fact that Bishops are 
commanded to enforce obedience to this law even by 
the infliction of ecclesiastical censures; or, in other 
words, by a penalty which of its very nature supposes a 
serious dereliction of duty. Theologians, however,. 
leave us in no uncertainty on this point. Navarre, 
Collet, Bonacina, Bouvier, St. Liguori, and a host of 
others have defined with the utmost clearness the 
extent of this obligation. Whilst they agree that the 
Divine Lavv, as interpreted by the Council of Trent, 
does not oblige the pastor sub gr'avi for each Sunday 
. 
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or Festival, they also agree that there is a fixed limit 
beyond which he cannot go ,vithout grave culpability. 
There is a certain difference of opinion, scarcely ho'w- 
ever amounting to a disagreement, as to the precise 
extent of this linlit; but all the theologians whom 've 
have just quoted maintain that a pastor cannot, without 
a grave fault, neglect to preach, per se vel per alios 
idoneos, four Sundays in succession, or thirteen Sundays 
during the course of the year, excepting of course the 
time allo,ved for vacation. In proof of this assertion it 
,vill be sufficient to quote the words of St. Liguori, who 
affirms that his opinion is in strict accordance with that 
of the doctors of the Catholic Church. "Doctores 
affirm ant " he says" graviter peccare parochum qui per 
mensem continuum, aut per tres menses discontinuos, 
concionari omittit, exceptis duobis mensibus in quibus 
permittit Cone. Trident. parochis, ex justa causâ ab 
episcopo approbandâ, posse licite abesse."l And, in an- 
other place; "Etenim, parochus, cum non est legitime 
impeditus, omit tendo concionari per mensem con- 
tinuunl, aut tres menses discontinuos intra annum, a 
doctoribus non excusatur a gravi culpa." 2 
\Ve might adduce many other authorities to the same 
effect, but these are more than sufficient for our 
purpose. And whilst 've repeat what ,ve said above, 
viz., that we most certainly do not presume to say ho"\v 
far these decrees and the
e opinions of the gravest 
theologians are to be rigorously interpreted, or how far 
they are to be nlodified to meet the exigencies of usage, 
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of custom, or of necessity, we also repea.t that they are 
Inore than sufficient to expreBs, with a clearness and 
distinctness ,vhich can neither ba blinked nor over- 
looked, the whole scope of the Church's teaching on 
this fundamental point, and the immense importance 
which she has ever attached to the due discharge of 
this most interesting and Inost essential duty. Let the 
zeal OUR pastor frequently meditate on the advice of his 
great missionary model, St. Francis Xavier. "Instruct 
your people," he said, "as often as ever you can: there 
is no other function which \vill promote in an equal 
rlegree the glory of God and the salvation of souls." 
Let him reflect, too, no less frequently on the wise 
maxim of another great saint, ,vho is no less worthy of 
his closest in1itation and his warmest veneration. 
"Believe TIle," exclaims St. Francis de Sales, ",ve can 
never preach too frequently." "Nunquam satis dicitur 
quod nunquam satis discitur." Let him take these lessons 
deeply to heart, and before all and above all, let him 
strive to realize and to appreciate in all their divine 
beauty the words of his Master and his Model: cc Suffer 
little children to come unto TIle and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven:" and there ,vill be 
little need toremind him of the penalties which he incurs, 
'when he presumes to neglect or to despise the interests 
of those dear little ones upon whom the divine hands of 
Jesus Christ ,vere laid with such a ,vealth of loving 
benediction, and with such an infinite outpouring of 
the tender and cornplacent condescension of His Sacred 
Heart. "Et complexans eos, et manus imponens super 
illos, benedicebat eos." 
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SECTION II. 


TRUE IDEA OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION-ITS DEFINITIOX 
BY THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS-I'l'S UNIVERSAL APPLICA- 
BILITY. 


In the preceding section, \ve have sufficient1y esta- 
blished the truth, that the pastor of souls is rigorously 
bound to impart to his people the instruction which 
is necessary for them, in order to save their souls. We 
have no\v to sho"T that by instruction, in this sense, is 
understood, par excellence, catechetical instruction and 
its true n1eaning. 
As a comrílon rule, it is only through the medium úf 
catechetical instruction-instruction \vhich proposes to 
explain the fundamental truths of religion in the most 
sÍInple terms, that this salutary knowledge can be i111- 
parted to a flock. As we have eXplained in another 
place, the ordinary Sunday sermon is practically useless 
to attain this object, and can never s
pply the want of 
fundamental or catechetical teaching. In their ordi- 
nary sermons, preachers do not even pretend to explain 
elementary truths. They take for granted, that their 
hearers are sufficiently instructed in all these matters, 
and hence they do not refer to them, except in such 
vague anò general terms, as can never suffice to instruct 
the ignorant. The 1nost that preachers can hope to 
attain by these discourses is, to keep alive in the !::;ouls 
of their hearers that essential kno\vledge, and those 
salutary dispositions, which have been already planted 
there through the means of catechetical instruction. 
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And, hence, precisely arises one of the most dangerous 
delusions which can beset the pastor of souls. 
Let the pastor, then, be ever more and more firmly 
convinced of the truth, that if he i8 to teach his people 
their religion, he must be assiduous in the practice of 
catechetical instruction, and that he must be especially 
attentive to the young. Th'ey have an eq nal claiIn 
upon hilTI and his most tender care with the other 
lnembers of his flock. If they once enlerge from the 
pliable and impressionable years of childhood, ,vithout" 
having acquired a knowledge of their religion, in all 
hUlnan probability they will live and die in their igno- 
rance; as they becolne imlnersed in the busy occupationf-; 
of life, theywill grow at once more indifferent to religious 
truth, as they \vill find less and less time to devote to 
its consideration. Hence it is that ,ve nleet, but too 
often, among our people neither prayer nor self-denial; 
that we find passions ,vithout rein, and those duties 
which must perforce be discharged, discharged without 
1110tive or merit; so many sennons, and so little 
fruit; so many exhortations to virtue, and so little 
response. It is this deadly ignorance \vhich paralyzes 
all the efforts of the priest, and renders all his sacred 
functions of little or no avail. The sinner approaches 
to the sacred tribunal jgnorant of essential truths; he 
neither kno\vs how to accuse himself of his sins, nor to 
elicit an act of contrition On the bed of death he 
neither understands nor appreciates those acts of faith, 
hope, charity, and contrition, which the priest vainly 
suggests to him; he has neither patience, resignation, 
nor the necessary dispositions for the ,yorthy reception 
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of the last Sacraments; and he dies as he has lived, 
without hope and without fear, carrying with him to 
the presence of God the foul load of that ignorance, 
the curse of which he will never fully understand, until 
he reads it in the light of God's eternal truth. 
Catechetical instruction being admitted on all hands 
to be the primary and most essential means of im- 
parting that salutary knowledge, which ,ve have seen 
to be so necessary; it beCOlTIeS, of course, of great 
in1portance to obtain a clear idea of the nature of this 
elementary instruction. Catechetical instruction, then, 
may be defined to be, "A fa.n1Ïliar instruction upon the 
elementary truths of the Christian religion, delivered 
either under the form of a dialogue, between the cate- 
chist and his hearers, or as a special discourse addressed 
to some particular class of persons needing to be speci- 
ally instructed." And frOlTI this description of it, an
 
from what we said on this matter in the preceding 
section, it is evident that ,ve draw a br
ad distinction 
between catechetical instruction, and the mere teach- 
ing of tbe catechisn1 to little children. The teaching 
of the catechism may be said to be confined to the 
children. Catechetical instruction elTIbraces the igno- 
rant of every class, be they young or old, rich or poor. 
Catechetical instruction, therefore, has for its object 
those tl'uths which the Christian is bound to kno'w, 
and those duties ,vhich he is bonnd to fu
fil, in order 
to save his soul; its imlnediate and essential end is 
the instruction of man in all that is necessary or useful 
for the attainlnent of hi
 salvation. 
The learned Bishop of Orleans beautifully defines 
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catechetical instruction to be the Christian education 
of the soul; or, in other words, he sho,vs that the word 
catechism, properly understood, embraces at least three 
ideas: the rec,itation of the catechism, the explanation 
of the catechism, and the catechism reduced to practice. 
The mere recitation of the catechis111, parrot-like, with- 
out an explanation on the part of the catechist, and an 
appreciation and intelligence on the part of the cate- 
chised, of its n1eaning, ,viII avail nothing. The careful 
recitation of the catechism, ,vith a full appreciation and 
intelligence of its meaning, win avail no more, unless 
its precepts and its teachings be reduced to practice; 
since it is this practice alone which is efficacious for the 
salvation of the soul; it is this practice alone which, 
forming the Christian character, brings forth to Christ 
those souls who have been redeemed by his priceless 
blood. 
Froln this idea of it, it follows plainly enough, that 
catechetical 
nstruction does not consist in merely 
teaching children the words of the catechism. By 
catechetical instruction, the Church understands such 
an explanation of her saving truths, as that her children, 
even the youngest of those who have attained the use 
of their reason, may clearly know and perceive what is 
required of them in their own proper state of life; an 
end which will never be secured by the mere COffi- 
Initting to melllory, parrot-like, of the words of the 
catechism. And this is a truth which pastors, and an 
,vho are concerned in teaching catechism, cannot toù 
deeply impress upon their minds. That faith which is 
necessary to salvation is not an act of the memory, 
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but of the understanding; it rests upon the knowledge 
of Christian truth, and not upon the retention in the 
memory of the mere words in which that truth is ex- 
pressed. They only kno\v the catechism who, in their 
o,vn ,yay, of course, in their own language, and in their 
own manner of conceiving and expressing a subject, are 
able to give an account to thenlselves of the meaning 
and signification of the Christian doctrine. 
N or let anyone foolishly persuade hilllself that, fronl 
this point of view, catechetical instruction is impossihle, 
since the great nlajority of a flock are so stupid or so 
ignorant, that the very most you can hope fronl then), 
is to succeed in teaching them the ,vords of the cat- 
echism. No doubt, nlany of our poor people are very 
obtuse and ignorant. No doubt, they demand a good 
deal of patient labour and of gentle sweetness at our 
hands. But, adlnitting all this, either those stupid, 
obtuse
 ignorant people, who try the patience of a pastor 
so grievously, are capable of grave sin, or they are not. 
\Ve do not speak of such as are not possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to be capable of sin. But we 
speak of such as are capable of sin, and must 
it not be true that everyone who is possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to be able to sin, no matter 
how lo,v the measure of that intelligence nlay be in 
itself, nlust also be cOlnpetent to acquire the knowledge 
\vhich is absolutely necessary to the recovery of the 
favour of God, lost by mortal sin 1 If this be not true, 
it follows that such a one, being incapable of acquiring 
that knowledge which is essential to his recovery of the 
favour of God, is placed necessarily and absolutely in 
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the state of damnation. Hence, it rigorously follows, 
too, that as those who are capable of sin, nlust be 
capable of acquiring the knowledge which is essential 
to salvation, so they must also be capable of under- 
standing the catechism in ,vhich this knowledge is 
contained, if it be properly, patiently, and perseveringly 
explained to theln. 


SECTION Ill. 


THE CATECHISl\I OF YOUNG CHILDREN-ITS GREAT IM- 
PORTANCE AND PRINCIPAL QUALITIES. 


"Multum interest, utrum pauci adsint an multi, docti 
an indocti, an utroque genere mixti; urbani an rustici, 
an hi et illi simul, an populus ex omni hominum genere 
ternperatus sit . . . . . quia cum eadem omnibus de- 
beatur caritas, non eadem omnibus adhibenda est 
nledicina."l 
I t is evident that, whilst the saIne general principles 
and the same leading qualities ,vhich we have already 
briefly considered, will apply to every kind of cate- 
chetical instruction, this instruction will, in conformity 
,vith the prudent counsel of St. Augustine, have to be 
varied according to the necessities, dispositions, and 
station in life, of our hearers. We may, perhaps, broadly 
divide this specific catechetical instruction into four 
great leading heads:- 
1. The catechism of little children; II. The catechism 
of first communion; III. The catechism of perseverance; 
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IV. The catechism of ignorant adults, and of those who 
are unable to learn the letter of it; and on each of 
these subjects, at once so important and full of interest, 
,ve now purpose to say a fe,v ,vords. 
It is not necessary to inlpress upon the zealous and 
experienced pastor, the immense importance of attend- 
ing most assiduously to the instruction of the little 
children of his flock. And by little children ,ve under- 
stand, in this place, those ,vho have not begun to make 
any special preparation for their first Con1ffiunion. It 
has been said, and truly, that the child is the father of 
the man; no less truly, that as the t\vig is bent the tree's 
inc1ined; and most truly and most solemnly of all, that 
if ,ve train up a child in the way in which he should go, 
when he is old he ,viII not depart from it. It is the 
universal law, admitting but of few and rare exceptions, 
that such as is the child, such will be the man. The 
impressions which are nlade in childhood are indelible. 
For good or for evil, they will hardly ever be swept 
away; and hence the paran10unt obligation which rests 
upon the pastor of bringing the dear children of his 
flock, the children who are to be his glory and his crown, 
under the influence of religious teaching, as soon as they 
are capable of comprehending it, and of profiting by it. 
He thus secures them for God, and lays the foundation 
of those lasting impressions of faith, of piety, and of 
truth, which 'will bring forth their fruit in due season, 
and gain to God many souls ,vho, without this early 
teaching, would \vander hopelessly and irrevocably out 
of the ,yay of salvation. If we do not give our people 
a real taste and relish for religious instruction when 
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they are yonng, they ,viII never acquire it later on. If 
religion only lay clain1 to their allegiance when the 
world has already taken possession of their mind and 
heart, its claims will be disregarded. If we do not plant 
the foundation of Christian purity and Christian faith 
deep in the soul of the youth, before levity, dissipation, 
and evil passions have made it their own, vie shall find 
that our teaching comes too late, and that our most 
zealous efforts will hardly repair the evil ,vhich has been 
already done. 
But, great as is the importance of thus attending to 
the instruction of our little children, the difficulty of 
effectually gaining this end is not small. It is a very 
difficult thing to know how to speak to children, and 
one in ,vhich cOlnparatively few succeed; and although 
we no"\v proceed to point out a few of the leading 
qualities which characterize the successful instruction 
of children, "\ve candidly confess that it is a nlatter 
which must ultimately be left very lTIuch to natural 
qualifications, and to that love for souls "\vhich cannot 
be taught by precept nor acquired by rule; that love 
for souls which ever renders the true pastor nlost 
solicitous for the instruction, the ,velfare, and the 
salva.tion of those innocent children who were so in- 
finitely dear to the loving Heart of Jesus Christ, and 
whorn He blessed, not once but ma
y times, .with such 
striking marks of His divine predilection and His most 
tender care. 
"Tanquam si nutrix foveat filios suos." 1 In these. 


1 1. Thess. ii. 7. 
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words St. Paul points out the first and most essential 
quality for succeeding in the instruction of children- 
a great spirit of s.weetness, and an amiability of word, 
of manner, and of look, that n1ay possess, in its measure 
and degree, the love of the mother for her offspring, of 
the nurse for the child commi tteJ to her care. We 
have already referred to the infinite condescension of 
our Divine 1\Iaster and 1\Iodel in his intercourse ,vith 
little children: "Et complexans eos, et manus impo- 
nens super illos, benedicebat eos:" and the true priest of 
the Gospel will eagerly make his own, and vindicate to 
himself, the touching words of the devout Gerson on 
this passage. " 0 sweet Jesus, I am moved in the very 
depths of my soul ,vhen I see you stretch forth your 
arms in order to dra,v these little children with such 
infinite tenderness to your bosom. Yes: I desire to 
love those ,vhom you have loved so dearly. I ,vish to 
imitate your goodness, and to feel for them as you have 
done, the tenderness of a Inother." In these touching 
sentiments of the venerable author we have the true 
secret of dealing with children. We must begin by 
gaining their hearts, and inspiring them ,vith a great 
love for us. If they fear us, they ,viII approach to our 
instructions with repugnance; they ,viII absent them- 
selves as frequently as possible; and, even when they 
attend, they will do so without interest and n1erely 
to avoid pnnishn1ent. S\veetness and gentleness of 
manner is the key to the heart of a child. This 
attaches them to us, whilst rigor intimidates and repels 
them. A severe tone, a dark and sOlubre air, sharp 
or haughty manners, harsh, injurious, or ironical 
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expressions, quickly and effectually estrange them from 
us, and cause them to lose all confidence either In 
ourselves or in our teaching. 
Without, then, ever descending to familia.rity, or 
losing sight of the fact that the sweetness which is 
so amiable and so becoming to the priestly character 
conslsts in a certain serenity of countenance, a grave 
and dignified affability, and a suavity of voice and 
manner which insensibly gain all hearts, the instruc- 
tor of children will ever strive to attach them, truly and 
deeply, to himself, that thus he may win them the more 
fully and completely to Jesus Christ. Having won 
their affections, he will turn this circumstance to 
favourable account, in order to exercise their youthful 
minds upon the matter of the catechisn1. He will 
inspire them with the desire of acquiring a knowledge 
of it, and he will stimulate their efforts by a. judicious 
use of those means of exciting emulation which his 
knowledge and experience may suggest. In order to 
gain his end the Inore effectually he will carefully 
abstain from all things which may reasonably be 
offensive to them. Hence, he will not call them by 
opprobrious or unbecoming names; he will not demand 
at their hands lllore than they can easily render; he 
will not reprehend them publicly unless the publicity 
of the fault seem to require such an open correction; 
he will not cover them with confusion on account of an 
ignorance or incapacity for which perhaps they are not 
responsible; and in order to avoid the necessity of 
punishment he will, in the spirit of true charity, strive 
as much as lies in his po'wer, to foresee and prevent the 
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faults into ,vhich they are wont to fall, by the prudent 
precautions ,vhich ,viII be suggested by that charity and 
love. And if, in spite of an, he sometimes be nece8si- 
tated to punish them, he will do it with such moderation 
and self-restraint as to convince the children that he 
acts simply for their greater good; and thus his very 
punishrnents will inspire thern with a great desire of 
correcting their faults that they may regain the 
affection of their Pastor and their Father. "Instruite 
in spiritu lenitatis" 1 . . . . . "Tanquam si nutrix 
foveat filios suos." 2 
Besides the possession of that spirit of sweetness and 
gentleness ,vhich is indispensable to the instructor of 
children, he must also kno\v how to adapt himself to 
their capacity, and in one sense, to speak their language; 
and this again is much more difficult than is generally 
imagined. Like the qualification of \vhich ,ve have just 
spoken, it can scarcely be taught by precept or acquired 
by rule. It is the fruit of great zeal, of great experience, . 
and of great good will. \Ve may, however, offer a fe\v 
suggestions which will be found practically useful on 
this Ílnportant matter. 
In catechising young children, it is ahvays well to 
commence by exposing in a few \vell-chosen sentences
 
the principal questions which 've are about to treat, 
dwelling upon their ilnportance, and how fitting- it is 
that all children should understand them very welL By 
this means we appeal to the interest, the curiosity, and 
the enlulation of the children. There are three principal 


1 Gn.lat. vi. l. 


:z 1 Thess. ii. 7. 
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methods of teaching the catechism to the young. 
The first is, to explain it in the form of a simp]e, but con- 
nected and uninterrupted discourse; and this, which 
can scarcely be called teaching the catechism, in the 
strict sense of the term, will not be found very 'well 
adapted for attracting and retaining the attention of the 
youthful audience. The second rnethod 
onsists in 
briefly eXplaining a small portion--one or two ques- 
tions and answers-of the catechism, and then causing 
the children to repeat this explanation. This nlethod 
obliges thenl to be attentive, in order to catch the 
meaning of the catechist; but great care must be taken 
to render these repetitions livelyandiinteresting, other- 
,vise the lesson will be very like]y to languish and grow 
cold. The third, and most preferable way, consists in 
eXplaining a small portion of the catechism in the 
same manner as we have just described under the 
second method, and then throwing the explanation into 
. the shape of questions. delnanding from the children 
the ans,vers to these questions, and, of course, taking 
great care that these ans'wers be correctly given. This 
ulethod will be found most efficacious in causing them 
to listen attentively to our explanations; in enabling 
us to see whether they comprehend our instructions; 
in exciting them to wholesome emulation, and in 
developing the ]atent powers of their intelligence and 
eapacity. 
In proceeding, however, by this last method, there 
are several precautions to be carefully observed, in 
urder to secure success. 
The catechist must abstain from all trifling and 
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trivial questions, such as are equally un,vorthy of his 
subject and himself. He n1ust assiduously study ho,v 
to vary the questions which he proposes, lest his in- 
struction quickly COine to Jose all its interest. Identitas 
est mate1
 tædii. And, from this point of view, it 
,vill be found advisable to break up the matter of the 
questions as much as possible, in order to give to every 
word that full signification of ,vhich it is capable, and 
,vhich is due to it. Thus, ex. g. after having explained, 
in a general ,yay, to a child, ,vhy God has created him, 
and placed hirI1 in the ,vorld, it is useful to proceed to 
the special reasons w h1(;h God had ill view-the first, 
second, third, fourth reason, etc. etc 
He should encourage the children to devote the full 
po,vers of their minds to the solving of the questions 
'which he proposes to them. To this end he may as- 
snme the air of a man ,vho seeks to be instructed. 
He 'will take care, not to ask of them anything which 
is above their capacity or infonnation. He will pru- 
dently insinuate the answer to them, and put them in 
the ,yay of giving it with correctness. Sin1ple as all 
this may seem, it will be found of great practical utility; 
since, if ,ve inspire the children ,vith this lively interest 
in the 'work, and persuade them through little successes 
of this kind, that they are capable of answering the 
questions ,vhich the catechist proposes to then1, they 
will quickly begin to apply themselves to reflect, and 
to exercise their reasoning po,vers and their judg- 
111ent upon the solution of these difficulties; whilst 
on the other hand, if the questions put to them be above 
their capacity or attainments, they will presently becolne 
Q 
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Jisgusted with the whole affair, and give themselves 
up to levity and distraction. 
It is of great Î1nportance to see that the children 
fully cornprehend each question which is proposed to 
them, and that it makes its due itnpressioll upon then). 
This will be easily judged from their whole deportment, 
and more especially from their countenances. If ,ve 
find that they have not comprehended ,vhat we said to 
them, it is necessary to repeat it in other, and more 
::-;inïple ternlS. 
We ought to adapt our explanations and interroga- 
tions to the capacity, neither of the most intelligent nor 
of the most obtuse, but to that rrâddle class ,vhich "Till 
al ways Le in the majority. 
In treating moral questions we are not to confine 
ourselves to the mere exposition of doctrine, but are 
also to dwell, and that principally, upon those practical 
conclusions which flow from it, in order that the lives 
uf our hearers may be in confonnity with their belief. 
In explaining'the sixth and ninth precepts of the 
Decalogue, all those precautions of ,\'hich .we have 

poken in another place, are to be rigorously observed 
ànd followed out, with all possible prudence and 
circumspection. 
It is very evident that the ernploYlnent of parables, 
examples, comparisons, etc., will be especially useful 
with this class of hearers, and the skilful catechist will 
Hot fai] to avail hiInself of that spirit of curioRity, and 
that love of a story, which are so natural to chiJdren. 
However much ,ve may ]abour to make our instruc- 
tion clear and solid, 'we shall, nevertheless, be very far 
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fron1 our end unless ,ve are also able to present it 
in such a nlanner as to ca.tch the attention, and con- 
ciliate the good will, of the children to whom it is 
addressed. In other ,vords, the style of catecheticaI 
instruction must be agreeable and att1'active. The 
obligation of plectsiTì[J is much nlore rigorous in thir.; 
than in any other form of instruction. Children are tu 
he caught through their natural desire of being pleased. 
" \Ve must," says Fenelon, " carefully study the manner 
of rendering agreeable to a child those duties which we 
require from hiIn. If the catechisn1 be taught in a cold, 
dry, uninteresting style, naturally enough the children 
,vìll pay no attention to it. They ,vill be carried away 
by a thousand distractions, and there is no other way of 
Ineeting this inconvenience than by delivering our 
instruction in such a style, and enlivened by such an 
en1ploYlnent of parables, of stories, and of comparisons, 
as n1ay render it full of attraction and interest to the 
children." The late Rev. F. Furniss, O. S. R., was 
probably the Inost successful catechist of our day, and 
anyone who ever had the pleasure of listening to his 
instructions to the thousandr.; of children who ,vere 
wont to gather round his feet, or who has read the 
valuable 'workr.; ,vhich he left behind hin1 on this sub- 
ject, ,\Till readily understand what a powerful instru- 
111ent the judicious use of exalnplcs, etc. is in the hands 
of hiul \vho knows how to clnploy it. 
Successful catechetical instruction, therefore, \vill, a
 
a general rule, be plentifully interspersed with cOlopan- 
sons, parables, and exanlples. 
Cülnparisons drawn froul the 
jrclc of their i(ka
, and 
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from those sensible objects ,vhich are most likely to 
attract their notice, are one of the most assured mea.ns 
c)f causing children to attend to us and comprehend our 
Ineaning. The object taken as the point of the COln- 
parison excites their interest, speaks to their imagina- 
tion, and allays their restlessness. The use ,vhich we 
nlake of it appeals to the curiosity so natural to their 
age; and ,vhen we come to its application it is easy to 
read, in the faces of our hearers, the interest ,vhich ,ve 
have excited, and the perfect measure of success which 
has crowned our efforts. I t was thus that Jesus Christ, 
our Divine l\laster and Model, was accustonled to teach. 
Sine parpabolis non loquebatur eis 1 . Docebat 
fOS in parabolis 1nulta,2 and St. Augustine, St. Francis 
uf Sales, Fenelon, and all the great masters of tbe art 
of catechising, have faithfully followed in His footsteps. 
The Bishop of Belley, in his admirable lVlanual,3 
1l1aintains that this is the only means of combining 
soEd utility with real pleasure in a catechetical instruc- 
tion. "In order to fix the attention of the children," 
he says, "upon those truths, at once so sublime, and so 
little calculated as it may seenl at first sight to attract 
theIn, "\ve must seek to interest them by comparisons 
dra-wn from their daily life and its avocations, by 
parables and historical facts, and by sirilple argunlents 
adapted to their intelligence and capacity." 
Parables which are nlerely comparisons, disguised 
under the form of historical facts, or rather fictions, are 

pecially useful in the light which they throw upon 


1 
Iath. xiii. 34. 


2 Marc. iv. 2. 


it! ét1wde Pratique : Devie. 
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definitions; a Inatter \vhich children ordinarily find it 
difficult to master. Holy Scripture abounds with ex- 
amples of this kind of teaching, and these examples are 

o well kno,vn, at least to clerical readers, that it would 
be loss of time to delay longer on this point. We may 
D1erely rel11ark that as the parable is calculated, and is 
eUlployed, to excite a higher degree of interest than the 
con1parison, so, it will, as a natural consequence, be less 
frequently introduced. When our youthful hearer
 
begin to grow restless and inattentive, the skilful intro- 
duction of an interesting parable ,vill be found to havt- 
the happiest effect in recalling them to their duty. 
Examples, in the sense in ,vhich ,ve use the term, are 
cases of conscience, real or fictitious, which ,ve propose 
to the children, and which we make them resolve a.nd 
explain by the application of the principles which we 
have laid down in explaining the catechism. Thus, after 
this prelin1Ïnary explanation, the catechist proposes a 
certain case or example to his hearers, and delnand
 
their opinion of it. This practice, when wisely and 
judiciously elnployed, is n10st efficacious in imprinting 
deeply upon the minds of the children a clear nnder- 
standing of the principles and rules of n10rality, and in 
causing them to comprehend the nature of sins of 
thought, of desire, or of morose ùelectaticn; and many 
\vho would have listened, without interest and without 
intelligence, to the dry inculcation of their duty, will 
catch it up at once when it is illustrated and eXplained 
Ly means of a forcible and apposite example. 
But Inore potent in its influence and attraction over 
the 111inds of children than either corn parison, parable, 
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or exalnple, is a good story. Everyone knows the love 
of children for a good story, and the 'wise catechist will 
not fail to Inake use of this propensity of the childish 
Inind and heart, and turn it to his own purpose. A good 
story unites all the best qualities of the cOlnpa.rison, the 
parable, and the exalnple. It renders the catechetical 
in
tructiol1, 'which is so often dry and uninteresting, 
attractive to the children; it rivets their attention; it 
helps them to cOlnprehend the truths which are laiù 
before them; it impreEses these truths upon the 
Inelnory, and, touching the heart, renders the ilnpres- 
sions Inade n1Hch n10re likely to he permanent. 
It is, however, much more easy to understand the 
great influence of a good story upon catechetical instruc- 
tion, than to acquire the power of telling it effectively 
and wen. There are conlparatively few people who ran 
tell a story well, and fewer still who possess the faculty 
of thus teHing a story which is suitable for religious 
purposes; and, hence, it is not perhaps very rash to say 
that it is much easier to become a good preacher in the 
wiàe acceptation of the ,voId, than a real1y good cate- 
('hist, sin1ple as this latter n1ay seem at first sight. Out 
of every twenty who are able to gain and rivet the 
attention of an adult audience, there is probably scarcely 
one who will have tbe san1e influence over an audience 
of children. There will be scarcely one \vho ,vill he a ble 
to speak with that con1plete sin1plicity, and yet in that 
attractive and engaging luanner, ,vhich are absolutely 
necessary for success with a congregation of children. 
And hence so n1any catechists fall into a deplorahle nlis- 
take on this point. They persuade themselves, perhaps 
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without much difficulty, that anything will do for 
children and is good enough for them. As a natural 
consequence, they dispense themselves from anything 
like serious preparation, perhaps from any pretence 
of preparation, forgetting all the while that he who 
possesses the faculty of descending to the level of th(-' 
childish mind and heart, without losing sight of what 
is due to the dignity of his character and his sacred 
office, possesses a rare gift indeed; equally forgetting 
that there is no accomplishment, at once more difficult 
of attainnlent, Inore rarely secured, or lTIOre invaluable 
to its o,vner, than that sin1ple, touching, and attractivp 
style, ,vhich is indispeneable to the successful catechist.. 
It is difficult to say precisely in what the merit of a 
good story, such as ,ve are considering, consists. Of 
course it must be, at least substantially, true. It ll1USt 
be sufficiently grave in character, since if it provoke to 
laughter it will merely tend to dissipate the minds of 
the children, and canse then1 to forget the respect which 
is due to the ,vord of God. It must be, at the same 
tinle, somewhat unCOlnmon and striking, either on 
account of the circumstances related, or because they 
occurreù in the very place in 'which the hearers dwell, 
or because the persons concerned ,vere known to them, 
or, in fine, because there was nothing special in their 
condition, sex, or rank in life, to assist those whom ,ve 
propose to the children as their models, to acquire thosp 
en1Ïnent virtues which we hold up to their adn1Ïration. 
Above all, and before all, of course the success of a story 
,vill always depend principally upon the nlanner in which 
it is told. It 111USt be narrated in a brisk and telling 
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style. The facts must be rendered sensible, and brought 
home to the children, by a lively representation of the 
circumstances which accolnpanied them. The chief 
actors must be made to speak, and, so far as it can be 
done, to appear in pl'O LJrict peT80na before the audience. 
The point of the story must be brought out in such a 
way as to concentrate the attention of the children upon 
it, and nothing should be allowed, as the asking of 
questions, or the like, ,vhich may in any way interfere 
with or distract this attention. Finally, the catechist 
will naturally, both as a matter of duty and inclination, 
select his stories from sacred rather than profane history, 
and we may safely say that the profane history has yet 
to be ,vritten which can Lear to be compared ,vith the 
lives of the saints or with holy writ, in the beauty, the 
interest, and the attractive sin1plicity of the stories ,vith 
which the pages of these works abound. 
Amongst many works which will be of use to the pas- 
tor on this matter, and in which he will find a copious 
selection of stories suitable for catechetical instruction, 
we may mention especially the Historical Catechisrn by 
Fleury; Bossuet's Catechism; the Catechism of Con- 
stance; the Parables of P. Bonaventure Girandeau; 
and Father Furniss' Books for Children. 
Lastly, he will be vastly n10re solicitous to engrave 
upon their hearts deep and lasting in1pressions of the 
principal points of Christian Faith and Christian Prac- 
tice than to load their n1Ð1nories with many Inatters 
which nlay not be essentially necessary, and ,vhich only 
tend to confuse and perplex then1. 
Such, briefly, so far as we know and understand 
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them, are some of the leading ideas which will l)e 
usefully borne in lnind by the catechist of little chil- 
dren. They may assist hÜn to acquire tbat very 
precious and very rare faculty which, as we have 
already said, is much more the fruit of experience, anù 
of great Jove for souls, than of any mere precept, or of 
any dogn1atical teaching. 


SECTION IV. 


C.\TECHISl\I OF FIRST COl\UIUNION-PECULIAR NATURE OF 
THIS CLASS-SPECIAL INSTRUCTIOI\S AND PREPARATION- 
RETREA T BEFORE, A
D EXERCISES AFTER, FIRST COl\I
nT- 
NION-l\IEA
S OF PERSEVERANCE. 


'Vhether we consider the august uature of the act 
itself, or its influence upon the whole after life of a 
youth, we Inay safely say that, as the day of his First 
Con1n1union is the most in1portant of his life, so it will 
req uire aU the vigilance and earnest care of the zealous 
pastor to prepare him to discharge this sacred duty in 
such a manner as to secure those inestin1able results 
,vhich are the fruit of it, when it is made with the 
proper dispositions. 
It is very clear that the instruction of those, who are 
sufficiently advanced to be engaged in the preparation 
for tbeir First Comn1union, requires to be very different 
I 
in its nature and scope, from that ,vhich is addressed to, 
and is 
uitahle for, littlë children who are learning the 
first rudin1ents of their Faith. And, hence, if a pastor 
attelllpt to cOlubine these two Loù.ie8 in one class, the 
natural result will be, that what is suitable to those whu 
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are preparing for First Communion, win be unintelli- 
gible to the little children; 'whilst what is fitting for 
the instruction of these children, "\vill be siInply 
intolerable and ,vearisome to those who are n10re 
advanced. It is not sufficient for those who are pre- 
paring for First Comn1union merely to kno\v the 
principal points of the Christian Faith, but they n1ust 
also be specially instructed in the SacrarnentR of 
Penance, the Eucharist, Baptisn1, and Confinnation; 
and they must clearly and practically understand the 
dispositions which are absolutely necessary for the 
worthy reception of the sacralnents, together ,vith the 
fruits "Thich they produce, and the obligations which 
they impose upon the recipient. 
Hence, the matter for the instruction of this class 
,vill be altogether special in its nature, and it should 
be equally interesting to catechist and hearer. The 
children should be taught fronl an early age to look 
forward, ,vith eagerness and anxiety, to the day when 
they shall be found ,vorthy to be adn1Ïttecl to the class 
of First Communion; and to regard this admission as 
the highest proof 'which their pastor can give of his 
confidence in theln
 and the best reward which he can 
offer for their piety and good conduct. 
The experience of each one will most fitly decide the 
age at \vhich it is proper to adn1it the children of 
his parish to this class. It may be said, in a general 
,yay, that it is well to admit thern when there is solid 
hope that they ,vill be properly prepared to Inake their 
First COHununion within the year; and it may be 
added that the earlier, posit-is lJonendis, 've can lead a 
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child to the holy table of the Lord the better. The 
loye of an innocent child is one of the most priceless and 
dearest offerings we can make to Jesus Christ. Years 
of rigorous penance and of pitiless mortification 'will 
scarcely render a sin-stained soul as dear and acceptable 
to the Infinite Purity of Jesus Christ as the little child 
who, in all the fragrant grace and beauty of his baptis- 
n1al innocence, approaches for the first tirne to receive 
his SaViOl.ll' and his God into his guileless breast. It iF: 
the love of little children, and the innocent aspirations 
of their stainlesR son]s 'when they receive Him in holy 
Communion, ,vhich are most dear to the sacred Heart, 
and which have a. very great share in that unceasing 
act of Reparation .which is ever due to It for the' 
coldness, the indifference, and the sacrileges of an 
unbelieving and a sinful world. And, hence, the 
priest ,vho truly understands and appreciates the 
interests of Jesus Christ, is ever most solicitous that 
the children con1n1itted to his charge make their First 
Communion before they have grievously sullied the fair 
robe of their baptism. If their First Conlmunion be 
deferred until they becOlne 1110re adv3nced in years, say 
thirteen or fourteen, it will not be so easy to secure the 
blessed results at which we have just glancell. At this 
age innocence begins to bend and tremble before the 
rude assaults of passion. It is possible that bad habits 
may have been already fornled which will compel 
the pastor to defer the day of the First Comlnunion 
from tin1e to tinle, perhaps indefinitely. As time goes 
on the postulant will grow more and lnore ashamed 
to take his place amongst the children, so lUllCh 
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younger than hilnsolf, who are preparing for this great 
act. 
fter one or two struggles with his convictions 
and his better nature, he will surrender himself to the 
don1Ïnion of his pas
ions; he will renounce all idea or 
desire of his Con1munion; and-oh! terrible judgn1ent 
of God upon careless pastors-the unfortunate man 
will in all hun1an probability never think or 
peak 
of the matter again until he is stretched on the bed of 
death, and the affrighted and perplexed 
finister of 
God ,vho has been called in at the eleventh hour is 
vainly striving to repair, in a few fleeting mOInents, the 
evils of a lost and ruined life: evils and ruin ,vhich, in 
nearly every case, may be traced back to the neglect, 
or the un worthy reception, of that priceless First 
Comn1union. 
The special instructions for First Communion ,vill 
commence at least some lnonths before the day ap- 
pointed for that solen1n act. In these instructions, 
the pastor win not fail to dwell upon and fully develop 
the greatness and the majesty of HÜn ,vhom they are to 
receive: Opus grancle est; neque enirn h01nini jJ1Yf3- 
pa"'j'cLtul' habitatio sed Deo; the adnlÏrable fruit of a 
good and holy First Con1munion: In 'fYW 'frLanet et ego 
in eo; the terrible evil of a bad First Communion: 
Judas received un,vorthily, and he has been in hel] 
for nearly two thousand years, and will remain there 
for all eternity: Bonum e1
at ei, si natus non fuisset 
h01TLO ille. In these instructions, the pastor may also 
1110st usefully d wen upon the fonr last things, and 
show how closely they are connected ,vith the holy 
discharge of this great duty. Having impressed his 
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youthful hearers with a profound conviction of the great- 
ness and the inlportance of this action, he váll then 
proceed to instruct them ho\v they are practically and 
proxinlately to prepare themselves for it. This prac- 
tical preparation he nlay reduce to three great leading 
points. I. An assiduous attention to the instructions 
which they receive, and a careful endeavour to reduce 
them to practice. II. Great regularity and devotion 
in the discharge of all their duties. III. A vigorous 
and determined effort to free themselves once and for 
ever from the slavery of sin, if unfortunately they may 
have fallen into it. 
In order to assist the children in this gre
t under- 
taking, the pastor should see that they approach th
 
holy sacranlent of penance soon after the commence- 
lllent of these spe
ial instructions. By this means he 
will discover in due time the state of their souls. He 
will be able to sho\v thelll the danger of their wounds, 
to assist them in their fight against their passions, 
and gradually form thenl to the practice of piety and 
virtue. 
During the whole time of this preparation, the cate- 
chist should carefully study the habits, the manners, and 
the dispositions of the children; how they attend to 
their religious duties; their conduct in the church, and 
during the catechetical lectures; in one 'word, thp 
whole manner of their life. He should speak about 
them, but prudently anù reservedly, .with their parent.s, 
teachers, masters, etc. He should cOlnpare the Ünpres- 
Hions of these persons with his own observations and 
cunclusions; and having thus done all in his power to 
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acquire a full and perfect knowledge of the children, he 
will proceed to draw up the definite liRt of those .whom 
he deelns worthy to approach the holy table, at least a 
1110nth before the day. In making this selection, he 
'will "\visely steer a n1iddle course betw'een extreme 
severity and undue indulgence. He ,vill content hÏ1n- 
self with what is essential, "\vithout requiring in a child 
that perfection which, perhaps, he does not hilnself 
possess. 'Yhen he sees a child exhibiting a real desire 
to correct his faults, and proving his sincerity by the 
efforts which he 111akes, the prudent pastor ,viII close 
his eyes to many little defects of sloth, of dissipation, 
of humour, or of obstinacy, which are often 1110re the 
result of temperament, of character, and age, than the 
proofs of any real lnalice. Let hin1 remelnber the 
tender Jove of his Lord for these dear children, and his 
excess, if there be excess on either side, will surely be 
on that of mercy. 
Having drawn up his list of the first comlnunicants, 
and assured hilllself that they have all received the 
sacrament of baptisn1, he will at once enter upon the 
general confession "\vhich, as an ordinary rule, will be 
111ac1e about this tillle. During the days set aside for 
this Ï1nportant duty, he ,vill speak to the children "\vith 
all the "\varn1th and earnestness of which he is capable 
on the great evils of a bad confession, on contrition and 
its qualities, on the necessity of confessing all their sins, 
and of renouncing, once and for ever, and not merely 
whilst they are preparing for holy C0111n1union, their 
sinful habits. As the solemn day approaches he will 
redouble his zeal and his solicitude; he will speak to 
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thel11 more frequently and more earnestly; and thus 
nourish and develop those pious and holy dispositions 
,vith \vhich it is fitting they should enter on the retreat 
\vhich \vill immediately precede the day of First Conl- 
lllunion. 
This retreat should continue for three days; anù as 
the lasting fruit of the comnlunion \vill depend very 
11luch upon the 111anner in \vhich these are spent, the 
zealous pastor \vill apply hilllself, \vith all the energy of 
his heart and soul, to secure the fun and conlplete suc- 
cess of this holy exercise. He ,vill, of course, be guided 
very nll1ch by his own experience, and his knowledge of 
the special \vants of his hearers, in his selection of the 
subjects which 'vill fonn t}Je 111atter of his instruction 
<luring the retreat. It lllay, ho\vever, be useful to sug- 
gest a course of lectures to be delivered during this tinle. 
The introductory lecture, which \vill he given on the eve 
of the retreat, 111ay very properly be upon the great 
inlportance of the First COInnlunion, and of the retreat 
which is one of the principal Inea,ns of preparing to dis- 
charge this holy and tremendous duty we1J. On the 
11lorning of the first ùay he l11ay speak of the nature and 
aeadly enorn1Íty of sacrilegious con1TI1uniol1; and in the 
evening, on the last judgn1.ent. On the nlorning of the 
second day, he nlay dwell on the punishments of sin, 
and in the evening on the love of J eSliS Christ to man, 
as shown in the institution of the blessed .Eucharist. 
His rnorning instruction on the third day nlay have for 
its subjcct the dispositions necessary for the cOl1llnuni- 
cant, and iu tilc evening he cannot do better than deliver 
all earnest exhortation on the Illotives of contrition. 
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This exhortation should precede the confession, ,vhich 
the children will, when it is possible, make on the eve 
of their First Comnlunion. In addition to these instruc- 
tions, the pastor will, during the days of retreat, prescribe 
and conduct such other practices of piety and devotion 
as his o"\vn experience may suggest. 
Whether we consider the solemnity of the act itself, 
or its influence upon their whole after-career for time 
and eternity, the day of their First COlnmunioll is un- 
doubtedly the most Ì1llportant of their lives; and, hence, 
the pastor ,vill surround it with all the pomp and gran- 
deur of religious ceremonial which he can conllnand, 
that thus he may in1press the memory of it more 
indelibly on the minds of the children. He will summon 
all the resources of nature, science and art, mUSlC and 
flowers, and costly vestments to his aid. He will, by 
theRe external and natural things, in1press upon the 
n1inds of the children the firm conviction that he, their 
pastor, considers this day as one 'worthy of his highest 
efforts to render it honorable and beautiful before God 
and man. On the n10rning itself, he will not distract 
the 111inds of the children by any very long or "\vearisome 
exercises, but ,vill content himself ,vith a fe"\v burning 
words which he win address to them imrnediately before 
and after holy conlnlunion. And, if he only know ho\v 
to do it-if his heart do but burn ,vithill hinl at this 
solenln breaking of bread, thi
 cOlnln'nnion of the Lord's 
Body and Blood, he will, perhaps, do more by these few 
words to convince his hearers of the a,vful grandeur, and 
of the tremendous reality, of the sacred action in ,vhich 
they are engaged, than by all his previous lectures, or 
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hiR more laboured instructions. Years ago it was tbe 
great privilege of him who writes these lines to assist at 
the Mass of a holy servant of God, and he can truly say 
that the tones in 'which the touching 'words, "Domine, 
non sunl dignus," \vere uttered, \vere the most striking, 
the Inost powerful, and the most convincing argument 
to which he ever listened, on the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the adorable sacrament of the altar. 
Finally, on the evening of this great ùay, after an 
appropriate discourse on the nature and meaning of tbe 
acts which they are about to perform, the pastor will 
conduct these dear children to the foot of the altar of 
the 
Iother of God, which should be adorned with its 
choicest decorations, and there each one, with a taper in 
his hand, and in presence of the holy Gospel, should 
renew his baptislnal vows, and make his act of consecra- 
tion to the Virgin 
Iother. The pastor will also do well, 
where it is practicable, to conclude the exercises of the 
day with a solerün Te Deum and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacral11ent. He should endeavonr, too, to secure 
the attendance of the children at a 
Iass of thanksgiving 
on the nlorning after that of their First COlnnlunion, 
and take advantage of this opportunity to instruct thenl 
on the means of preserving the great grace which they 
have receiveù ; and, as one of the surest 111eans of secur- 
ing this happy result, he \vill earnestly exhort them to 
enter \vhat is called the class of the Catechisl11 of Per- 
severance, and to enrol themselves in 80111e of those 
confraternities which the zealous pastor takes care to 
establish in his parish, and which have for their object 
regular attendance at religious duties, works of charity 
R 
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and mercy, and the promotion of faith, of morality, and 
good n1anners. By these means alone can they hope to 
nourish and preserve unsullied the great grace which 
has been given to them; a grace with which they can 
trifle only at the risk of their own eternal interests; and 
which, once lost and cast a,vay, they n1ay never recover 
again. I t is a dangerous and a fearful thing to trifle 
wi th the grace of God; most dangerous and most fearful 
of all to trifle with that grace of graces, the co
munion 
of t.he Body and Blood of the Lord. 


SECTION V. 


THE CATECHISM OF PERSEVERANCE--GREAT IMPORTANCE OF 
THIS CLASS-J'rIEANS OF ENSURING ITS SUCCESS--SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, CONFRATERNITIES, ETC., ETC. 


"Proh dolor! quàn1 multi parochi pariunt in nonnul- 
lis Christun1 et statim eorUln curam on1Ïttunt! et quæ 
hæc impietaR est! nec bestiæ hoc faciunt, quæ partus 
suos lactant, fovent, nutriunt et ab adversis quibuscum- 
que tutantur . . . et tu tenelluln sic deseris! quandò 
magis insudasse oportuerat, otio tepescis! . . . magna 
culpa, fratres, et hæc magna segnities, imò magna sæ- 
vities ". . . non dormit, fratres, non dormit dæmon, sed 
insidiatur continuò. . . . Ideò nos continuâ sollicitu- 
dine angi debemus et quod peperimus custodire."- 
St. Oha1'les Borromeo. 
It is a lan}entable fact, and one never sufficiently to 
be deplored, that many children who, during the tender 
years of youth, have been Inodels of virtue and piety 
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begin, soon after their First Communion, to fall away, 
seduced by evil conlpanions, overcome by the influence 
of the world, or the growing power of their own paH- 
Slons. To SOlne extent, at least, may 've not apply to 
ourselves the eloquent ,yords of the learned Bishop of 
Orleans, speaking on this subject: "Let us not deceive 
ourselves on this point," he says. "Is it not too true 
that the majority of our youth slip froln our hands the 
. 
day after their First Coml11union 1 Those whom we 
save, a.nd who persevere in virtue, are truly, to use the 
comparison of Holy 'Vrit, but the ears of corn gleaned 
after the harvest. The harvest is gathered by the 
clevi1, by vice and impiety, ,vhilst 've have to content 
ourselves ,vith securing the stray ears which escape 
them. I" In all OUf great towns how frequently does it 
not happen that immediately, or, at all events, not very 
long, after their Fin;t Comnnlnion, the pastor begins tú 
lose sight of the children WhOlll he instructed with so 
nluch zealous care, and to whOln he adn}inistered, with 
such heartfelt and earnest devotion, that sacred rite. 
The fault may rest to SODle extent with himself It may 
be that, having laboured, with all his heart and soul, to 
prepare his children for their First Conl11lunion, the 
pastor then begins to relax hi
 efforts, thinking tha.t all is 
done, and their religious training cOlnplete. However, 
no matter what the cause may be, the fact relllains, and 
the fact is as we have stRted it. The evil is as lnelan- 
choly and disastrous as it is indisputable. For this 
evil there is, to use once more the words of the samt-' 


1 EntrcticllS 8W. la Prédication POlmlail'e. 
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illustrious prelate whom we have just quoted, but one 
remedy, and this is, the establishn1ent of what we n1ay 
call the Catechism of Perseverance. 
As the Catechism of Perseverance differs in its imme- 
diate object from that of First Comn1union, so it is also 
to be conducted in a manner somewhat different, and 
to be governed by rules proper to itself. Some of the8e 
rules \ve now proceed to suggest. 
I. As the Catechisln of Perseverance is intended for 
those whose attendance may fairly be considered more 
or less voluntary, they shou]d be treated \vith 1110re 
regard, and managed \vith 1110re feeling and delicate 
judglnent than is necessary when there is question of 
children preparing for their First Con1munion. Not 
the least part of this delicate feeling and judgment will 
be exhibited in the 'welcome with which the pastor will 
always receive those who attend this class, in the con- 
gratulatjons on their perseverance and assiduity with 
,,yhich he will address theln fron1 time to time, and in the 
nlarks of honour and esteem 'which he will besto,v upon 
theln. He will labour more and 1110re earnestly to 
attach them to hilnself, and to acquire over then1 that 
personal inflnence which heconles in hi1l1, who kno'ws 
how to e1l1ploy it, such a powerful engine for good. 
The fan10us saying of St. Francis, about the honey and 
the vinegar, has no more intilnate application than in 
the case of youth such as will ordinarily compose the 
class of the Catechislll of Perseverance. 
II. From the iJea which we have given of it, it 
follows that the instructions which are addressed to the 
Inembers of this class should be more carefully pre- 
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pared, a.nd contain more substantial matter than those 
which Inay do very well for little children. They 
should be of such a na.ture that the children, even tho
e 
who are Lest instructed, will listen to them with real 
pleasure, and derive real profit frOll1 them. They 
should interest, through the clearness of expression and 
of method \vhich should reign in thenl, and by the 

kilful e!llploynlent of thot;e cùnlparisons, examples, 
etc., to which we have already referred, and which have 
snch a special attraction for those who are passing froln 
the sinlplicity of childhood to the inquisitiveness anLl 
the desire of knowing which are characteristic of early 
lllanhood. Eschewing merely theological or scientific 
arguments, as well as those which are dry in their 
nature, or above the comprehension of his youthful 
audience, the pastor \viII, in the course of his instruc- 
tions, treat those objections, those false principles, and 
those vile sophistries, which surround youth on their 
entrance into the world, and \vhich unhappily succeed 
in drawing so lllany prolllising children from the paths 
of virtue and religion into the lowest depths of unbe- 
lief and of infanlY, 
III. In every well-organized class of the Catechisln 
of Perspverance, the practice of J\tlonthly Conlnlunioll 
will hold a very prominent position. There is no neces- 
sity of speaking in this place of the incalculable advan- 
tages which llluSt attend the \vorthy performance of 
this holy duty. I t may be nlore to the point to glanc0 
at an evil which, whilst there is scarcely mnch danger of 
its beconling C01111l1 on, is still sufficiently practical to 
merit a ,vonl of caution and \Varnlllg. \Vhilst, then, 
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the pastor who has the interests of these dear children 
truly at heart will do all in his po.wer to prOll1ote tbe 
practice of Thlonthly Comn1union, and to prepare theln 
to receive the Body and Blood of the Lord .worthily, he 
will cause theln to understand that this practice is per- 
fectly free, that there is no obligation of perførming 
it, alld that those who think fit, for sufficient reason, 
or by the advice of their director, to abstain from 
approaching the Holy Table, will not be less highly 
e;-;teen1eù than their companions. \Vithout these pre- 
cautions; this practice of Monthly Comn1union is liable 
to an abuse to .which there is no necessity of making 
further reference. And, in view of this danger, and in 
order to guard against it, it win be well worth the 
pastor's whlle to consider ,vhether he cannot arrange 
Inatters in such a way that there n1ay always be some 
InemLers of this class ,vho will not communicate on 
the very day of the J\tlonthly Comn1union. 
In many, perhaps in most places-at all events it is 

o in England-the Catechisll1 of Perseverance will be 
identified to a great extent with the Sunday School, 
.which is now?, recognized institution in most n1issionary 
countries. These Sunday Schools, whilst they do not 
overlook secular instruction, at least in some measure 
and degree, have, of course, for their primary ohject the 
education, in Christian faith and morality, of that large 
class who are, for all practical purposes, out of the 
reach of the pastor, be he never 
o zealous or pains- 
taking, during the week. Shut up in the .workshops of 
our great 11lanufacturing towns, engaged in domestic 
occupations, or drawn away from the sphere of their 
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pastor's influence by a thousand inevitable circum- 
stances during the six days of the week ,vhen they are 
toiling for their bread, it surely does not require many 
words to sho\v that, unless they can be brought together 
on a Sunday and taught the rudiments of their faith, 
or, if they should already kno\y these, have that know- 
ledge kept alive by constant repetition and careful 
instruction, they will be speedily lost to the Church and 
to truth. And hence you may, as a genera] rule, at all 
events in the larger to\vns, make a pretty good guess 
at the zeal of the pastor and the state of his flock, by 
the efficiency or otherwise of his Sunday School. And 
hence, too, it is that these same Sunday Schools have 
taken such root amongst us, and are ,yorked in most 
cases with an energy which is as edifying as its results 
are satisfactory. 
In addition to the instruction of those ,vho attend 
it, \vhich is necessarily the first object of the Sunday 
School, there is a secondary result which is by no 
means to be overlooked in our estimate of the \vays and 
means of doing the 'work of God; and it is this: as the 
superintendence of the various classes in the Sunday 
School is usually undertaken hy the most respectable 
Inembers of the congregation, whose zeal and piety 
induce them to give their time and their labour to this 
great \vork of charity and mercy, the rich and the poor, 
the more respectable and the humble, are thus brought 
into immediate contact with each other, and the great 
spirit of Christian brotherhood is developed and fostered 
with the happiest results for time and eternity. The 
rich learn to love the poor, and the poor to respect 
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the rich; whilst the pastor, as he walkR from class 
to class, froln room to rOOIn, encouraging, consoling, 
or reproving as he passes on, thus acquires a perso- 
nal and intinlate knowledge of a very large number 
of his flock, .which he would scarcely gain in any other 
way. 
The first provincia] synod of l\Iallnes treats of this 
important matter in words so full of vásdom and of 
practical application, that we need offer no apology for 
quoting them at SOIne length :- 
"1. Cun1 non on1nes qnotidianas scholas frequentare 
pORsint, sed multi per hebdomadam artificiis aut aliis 
domesticis occupationibus distineantur, quorum tamen 
parentes sæpe ad instituendas suas proles inidonei 
sunt; ideo ad satisfaciendtnn Decreto Concilii Triden- 
tini, curent Episcopi præter quotidianas scholas, etialn 
dominicales in omni parochia institui, ill quibus una 
aut altera hora, diebus dominicis et festivis, lingua 
vernacula bene et distlncte, OInnes prima principia 
religionis, videlicet orationem don1Ïnicanl, syn1bolunl 
apostolonun, et alia. supradicta menloriter edoceantur, 
addita per pastorem vel sacellanum, facili, et qualem 
illa ætas adrnittit, explicatione ad gustuln aliquem in- 
telligentiæ, ut omnes rebus sacris debitam reverentiam 
ab initiis prÍInæ ætatis tribuere discant. 
"2. Etsi hæ scholæ non proprie instituantur ad lit- 
teras discendas, aut artenl scribendi atque legendi; 
poterit nihilominus juventus in his doceri, postqualn in 
prædictis utcumque instituta fuerit: et curent Episcopi 
quosdalll libellos designari aù instituendaUl juventuten1. 
secundum hanc fonnam aptos. 
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"3. Ad petulantiam cohibendalll, et vitanda pericula, - 
in omnibus parochiis, n1ascllli a puellis, quantum fieri 
poterit, seorsim instituantur: atque puellis, quæ sæpe 
erunt grandiusculæ, una aut altera honesta matron3- 
præficiatur, quod ad sexus illius instructionen1 n1agis 
congruit; lllasculis autem, viri ad hoc idonei. 
"4. Et nisi aptior locus inveniatur, poterunt hæ 
scholæ in ten1plis institui, ut etialll reverentia cohibe- 
antuI', atque illic pastores singul] in suis parochiis 
superintendant, etc."l 
IV. A powerful auxiliary to the Catechism of Perseve- 
rance will be those pious confraternitief; and associations 
which are happily now so COn1TI10n. To take an illus- 
tration, it would be quite in1possible to estin1ate the 
benefit which has been done in this way by the Young 

Ien's Society, which owes its establishment to the zeal 
and piety of a well known and distinguished ecclesi- 
astic, "whose nanle has long been identified with every 
good work of religion, charity and social progress. 
Employing these precautions, we can scarcely, or at 
least not so easily, lose our hold on these young children 
of God. If, after their First COllln1unlon, we can 
secure their entrance into the Catechism of Perse- 
verance; if in due tilne, say two or three years, accord- 
ing to their age, we can succeed in persuading them to 
enrol thenlselves in some one or other of those pious 
societies whi{'h have for their object the practice of the 
duties of religion, the exercise of works of charity, and 
the prolnotion of Cluistian brotherhood; "\ve shaH have 


1 SynodtcoJl Bcl[J. ArclÛ(
p. ]JleclÛ. Auct. de Rwn. ToJJZ. 1, p. l:!l. 
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done most, perhaps an, that is necessary to secure them 
against the attacks of the ,vorld, the flesh, and the 
devil. If "we be inclined to shrink froln the labour and 
the continual ,vatchfulness which aU this seems to sup- 
pose, let us, for the sake of the interests of God, and 
for the salvation of those for ,vholn ,ve are surely 
responsible, Ineditate seriously, earnestly, and prayer- 
fully, the solenln words ,vhich stand at the head of this 
section, and we shall be stirred up to the constant and 
self-sacrificing discharge of this duty: Non d01"mit, 
/1"atr;'es, non dor'init tlænîon, sed insicliatur continuo. 
If we are to save the children of God for their Creator 
and Redeemer, it will be by the exercise of a laborious 
diligence, not less than that of him who labours ,vithout 
ceasing and without rest for their destruction: Ideo nos 
continuâ 80llicit-udine angi debemu8 et quod peperi- 
mus custodiTe. 


SECTION VI. 


INSTRUCTION OF IGNORANT ADULTS-GREAT DIFFICULTY OF 
THIS MATTER-PRACTICAL MEANS-ADVICE OF BENEDICT 
XIV.-THE LEADING QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
CATECHIST: LEARNING, PIETY, ZEAL, AND PRUDENCE. 


I' Affirmamus magnarn eorum partem qui æternis 
suppliciis damnantur earn calamitatem perpetuò subire 
ob ignorantianl nlysteriorum fidei quæ scire et credere 
necessariò dehent: nlulti enim laborant ignorantiâ crassâ 
articulorunl fidei quos explicitè scire et credere tenentur 
, t " 
æque ac sacramen ornm. 
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In these plain but significant words, does the great 
Pope, Benedict XIV., remind us of a truth ,vhose impor- 
tance can be hardly oyer-rated, but of which we are too 
apt to lose sight. We scarcely realize to ourselves that 
there are in many, perhaps in most parishes, a certain 
number of adu1ts, ,vho are so ignorant of those mysteries 
and elementary truths of religion, which every man is 
bound to kno,v, as to be out of the pale of salvation on 
account of this very ignorance. And yet, such is the 
fact. Nor is this lamentable degree of ignorance always 
to be confined to the poor and the lowly. It has place, 
at jeast in some cases, amongst those ,vho are well 
educated in other respects, and who occupy a respectable 
position in the ,vorld. Either these unfortunate men 
,vere never" solidly instructed in the rudiments of their 
faith, or, the knowledge ,vhich they once possessed has 
passed away from them as con1plete]y as if they had 
never been instructed. Ignorant of the essential truths 
of the faith, they live on, perhaps contentedly, in this 

tate of damnation, and die as they had lived, unless, 
by some happy chance, their pastor becomes awakened 
to their lamentable ignorance, and, adopts the necessary 
means of remedying so great an evil. 
The evil is as great as it is certain, and we shall do 
,v ell not to blind Ollr eyes to this fact because it is one 
,vhich is not pleasant to behold. Let us not n1ake our- 
selves too certain, or be too ready to believe, that, 
because a man seems well np in the affairs of the world, 
and ahle to converse with fluency on worldly matters, 
he is therefore equally well instructed in those truths, 
the knowledge of which is necessary to salvation. On 
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the contrary, let ns be honest enough to look the truth 
full in the face, and to persuade ourselves that there 
are, in all probability, a.t least SOllle adults in our par- 
ish, be they high or low, rich or poor, who are in a state 
of gross ignorance; and, realizing this fact, let us apply 
ourselves no less honestly to find a relnedy for it. 
It requires no words to sho-w that the instruction of 
adults, labouring nnder ignorance such as this, lnust, 
from the very na :ure of the case, be a .work of the 
utmost difficulty, and one requiring great delicacy and 
Inanagenlent. If you tell such persons openly, and in 
so nlany words, that they are ignorant of the very 
elenlcnts of their religion, and beg them to come to 
you to be instructed, in all probability you offend them 
mortally and repel them from you. You l11ay, no doubt, 
according to the counsel of Benedict XIV., advise such 
persons to corae t
 catechisnl, to staud side by side 
with their children, but are they likely to follow your 
advice? You lllay irnpose such attendance upon thelll 
as a sacramental penance; but, even supposing such a 
penance to be salutary, is it one which they are likely 
to fulfil? 1\Iost like] y they win prefer to reuutÍn i 11 
their ignorance, rather than be rescued from it by 
means so repugnant to flesh and blood. 
\Yhat, then, is to be done? The remedy is not so 
very difficult, and it is one which is sufficiently prac- 
ticable, in those countries at least, where the adults are 
accustomed to attend the afternoon service at which the 
public catechism of the children usually takes place. 
In these places it is custonlary to collect the cbildren 
round the foot of the altar. ffhe pastor interrogates 
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then1 on the Inatter of the catechism, and when he has , 
satisfied himself that they possess it, he proceeds to 
explain it to them, and to instruct them more and 
nlore fully in its meaning and signification. N O'V, 
Bossuet, and all the best authorities on this subject, 
recommend us to prepare this explanation and instruc- 
tion in such a manner that it Inay be equally useful to 
the adults and the children; and to address it as 
nluch to those as to these. "II faut faire Ie catéchisme 
non-seulenlent aux enfants
 n1ais p'rinc'ipalement aux 
pères de famille." In this simple form of instruction, 
which is ostensibly a.ddressed to the children, the pastor 
has, if he know how to avail hin1self of it, the most 
efficac\ous means of removing the ignorance under 
,vhich some of the adults amongst his hearers may 
labour, without holding them up to derision or wound- 
ing their self-love. 
Such a n1ethod of instruction adn1Îts of great sim- 
plicity, ,vhilst it may also be rendered very attractive 
and interesting. The pastor takes in his hand the book 
of the catechisln, advances to the ahar rail, round ,vhich 
the children are arranged, and proceeds to interrogate 
them in the portion which has been assigned to them 
to learn. There is great emulation amongst children 
in such a position, and in Inost cases the answers which 
they give are listened to with quite as much, perhaps 
with nlore interest, than the words of the pastor hinlself. 
After be has interrogated them sufficiently, either in the 
letter or in the meaning of the catechism, he then pro- 
ceeds to give that instruction which may be addressed, 
quite as much, or, as Bossuet says, even more to the 
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heads of tbe fanlily than to the children. In this metbod 
lies one of the great secrets of instructing the ignorant 
adult. He does not conceive that you are speaking to 
him, and hence he listens to you ,vith interest and 
attention. He is thrown off his guard; his self-love and 
his conceit are effectually provided for; and he is as 
pliable in your hands as the little child who stands at 
your feet, and in his innocent simplicity and his un- 
doubting confidence, drinks in the words of salvation 
from your lips. Anyone ,vho has seen, and still more, 
who has conducted the catechetical instruction in a 
,veIl-ordered English church, nlust be thoroughly aware 
of the truth of what we say, and equally aware that tbe 
pastor who neglects to avail himself of it, thro'Ys away 
one of the rnost efficacious, perhaps the only Ineans 
within his reach, of instructing those for whose salvation 
he ,vill have to ans\ver to God. Those general qualities 
which are applicable to every kind of catechetical in- 
struction are still more essential and nlore pra.ctically 
useful in this, which has for its principal object the 
instruction of the ignorant adult; anù hence, this may 
be the most fitting place in which to treat some of the 
qualities of catechetical instruction at which \ve have 
not yet glanced, and with the consideration of .which 
,ve will conclude this most in1portant snLject. We have 
reserved this consideration for the last place, since it 
has more Ï1nnlediate reference 
o the catechist himself, 
whilst the ideas which we have presumed to thro\v out, 
and the truths which \ve have already treated, are n10re 
directly connected with the catechism and those to 
\vhorn it is addressed. 
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The successful catechist must be an educated man. 
It may not be necessary that he be a profound theolo- 
gian, or a Ulan of burning eloquence; but he must 
possess clear, solid, and exact ideas, and be thoroughly 
made up in what we nlay cal1 the essential portions of 
theology, viz., the Symbol, the Sacranlents, the Com- 
mandments of God and the Church, the virtues and 
vices, etc., etc. And the reason of this is sufficiently 
obvious. He is bound by the obligations of his minis- 
try to explain all these nlatters ,vith clearness and 
precision; to adapt his explanations to the capacity of 
the young, the siulple, and the ignorant; to vary his 
expressions and to modify his turn of thought, .as 
occasion may require, ,vithout obscuring the clearness 
of his doctrinal teaching; and h o,v can he do all this 
if his own mind be a chaos of uncertainty and confusion? 
To be a successful catechist requires more than a lllere 
superficial knowledge of the subject. He alone will 
succeed who knows how to cOlnbine a course of serious 
reading and theological study with the habit of close 
and exact reasoning. 1\'lore than this, too, he lllust be 
able by Inature reflection, and by the study of standard 
authors on this particular Blatter, to express hiInself 
not only intelligibly, but in such a nlanner as to please 
and interest his hearers, be they young or old, well- 
instructed or ignorant. Now, the catechist ,vho does 
not possess sufficient knowledge to enable hiIn to dis- 
charge these duties as he ought, will be certain to go 
lamentably astray in the matter of his teaching. He 
will teach heresy without knowing it. At one time he 
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will put upon his people obligations which God and 
His church never imposed upon them. At another he 
,viII teach them that they are not bound by the gravest 
laws. Thus, his inexact teaching; his false decisions, 
at one time too lax, and at another too severe; will, in 
all probability, be the cause of innumerable sins in his 
flock, since it is thus that false consciences are fOrIned. 
'Vi.thout the judgment to perceive the points on ,vhich 
he ought to insist, he will lose his own tinle and that of 
his people, in the consideration of useless and frivolous 
subjects. He will not know how to bring his subject 
before his flock in such a Inanner as to inspire theln 
with an elevated idea of the truths of their faith, and 
to fill them with a great love and esteem of it. He 
\vill not possess those exact ideas of his Inatter ,vhich 
,viII enable his hearers to seize it with ease, and to 
retain it ,vith pleasure, sin1p]y because it is so clear; 
nor those appropriate words which will most plainly and 
exactly express the idea& which he ,vishes to convey; 
nor that order ,vhich best suits the natural progression 
of those ideas, and which puts everything in its right 
place. The inevitable result of all this will be that his 
own ignorance, and his own confusion of mind, and his 
own false ideas, will be reproduced in his hearers. The 
ignorant or careless pastor will as surely be surrounded 
by an ignorant or careless flock. The blind undertakes 
to lead the blind; what wonder if he and they fall into 
the ditch? 
Learning is a great thing in its way, anù is, as we 
have just seen, absolutely necessary in the catechist; 
but piety anù zeal are something greater stin, and more 
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essential to success. 'Vhen considering the subject of 
persuasion,! ,ve have seen that the great secret of moving 
others, is to be moved ourselves. 
Ien are not moved 
to holy resolutions and inspired with generouH impulses, 
by h1n1 ,vho is destitute of the one, and insensible to 
the other. Hence, we may readily judge how essential 
a tender spirit of piety is to hiln who has t<:> deal with 
the young or the ignorant. Piety may, in some sense, 
and to some degree at least, supply the want of learning; 
but no amount of learning can ever take the place of 
that spirit of piety which is such an essential qualifica- 
tion in him who undertakes to do the work of God. 
And hence it is that the hlunble, painstaking pas- 
tor, ,vho is thoroughly pious and devoted to his work, 
often produces much more of that fruit ,vhich is to 
remain, than the man of deep learning, of brilliant parts, 
and of showy attainments, whose heart grows cold to 
God and the things of God, in proportion as it becomes 
keen in the pnr
uit of learning for its own sake, and 
loses sight of the great truth that these things are 
comparatively,vorthless, except in so far as they help 
us to discharge the duties of our ministry more faith- 
fully and efficaciously. 
The man ,vhose heart is filled with the spirit of God 
,vill be a man of zeal. He ,viII be possessed by {tn 
ardent desire of causing his people to kno,vand to love 
their God, and thus secure the salvation of their souls. 
Duless his labours be inspired and allinlated by this 
spirit of zeal, they wiI] soon become insufferably tedious 
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and distasteful to hinl. The levity and indocility of 
tbe children, the grossness and stupidity of the ignorant, 
will soon fiB him with such a disgust for instructing 
them, that he will undertake this duty with the utmost 
repug
ance, and as a necessary consequence, discharge 
it ,vithout interest and without fruit. But, on the con- 
trary, if he be inspired by a lively zeal and a great love 
of God, thè catecbist will, in this very spirit of zeal, 
find that courage which ,vill enable him to triulnph 
over all difficulties. It will supply hin1 with an in- 
vincible spirit of patience to conquer the natural ennui 
and disgust which he may find in the discharge of thiR 
duty. It ,vill encourage him to persevere, and stÏInulate 
hÜn to employ all the diligence in the preparation of 
his instructions, which is absolutely necessary for their 
success. 
And, after all, what wonder is it, or rather ought it 
be, to find the minister of God anin1ated with some 
small portion of that spirit of zeal, that desire to save 
souls, which the enemies of God display in their efforts 
to ruin these same sòuls. As the Abbé Mullois 1 says so 
,veIl in his eloquent work: "The wicked, indeed, afford 
us Christians some n10st hUlniliating and painfullèssons, 
enough to make us hide our faces froIn very shame, so 
lnuch so, that we can wish nothing better than that the 
best an10ngst us might possess that zeal for what is 
O'ooù which the wicked evince for ,vhat is evil." And 
b 
again, "we censure the \vicked, and are right in doing 
so ; but let us at any rate do them this justice, that they 


1 CúUTS d'Eloquence Sac1'ée, par .JI. L'Abúé M ullois. 
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are adelJts in their profession . . . . they profess their 
opinions boldly . . . . they are zealous and active . . . . 
they are energetic, and ready to sacrifice everything, 
repose, money, liberty, even life itself. Then, how 
aùroit they are! how expert in making themselve
 
great with the great, and little with the little! And 
we! . . . . 've Christians, \vho kno\v the worth of 
n1en's souls, \vhose duty it is to save them, rest satis- 
fied with a few slender efforts directed often by mere 
}'outine 1" 
Yes, the true minister of God-the true catechist- 
\vill be a man of zeal. His zeal will embrace, \vith an 
equal love and solicitude, all those \vho have been 
intrusted to his pastoral care. He will realize to the 
full the truth, that every soul is of equal value before 
God; that before God there is 110 distinction of rich 
and poor, of the ignorant and of the highly educated; 
and he will make this truth the great principle of his 
action in dealing with his flock. If his zeal adnlÌt of 
any exception of persons, it will be in favour of thosp 
ùear chilùren \vho may not as yet have lost the price- 
less c1)arnl and grace of their baptismal innocence, and 
who, on thi
 account, are so infinitely dear to the Heart 
of God: in favour of the blessed poor, who are scarcely 
less dear to God, or less intÜuately wound up with the 
deepest designs of His love, and. the most profuse be- 
stowal of His choicest graces and benedictions: in 
favour of those poor chilJren, so hapless and so myst.e- 
riously visited, who have had the misfortune to he born 
of parents without faith and without morality--:-those 
poor children who have been reared an1Ïdst ignorance 
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and sin-who have sucked in the poison of vice with 
their n10ther's milk-who have had sin in all its defor- 
Inity, and vice in all its shameless wantonness, for ever 
before their eyes-who have scarcely heard of the name 
of God except in blasphen1Y, or of the mysteries of 
re]igion, except when they have been profaned and 
turned into ridicule. To such as these, in truth, the 
heart of the true priest of God goes out ,vith a great 
yearning, a tender conlpassion, an ineffable love. He 
travails for these dear children all the more bitterly, 
because he is but too conscious that if he cannot Will 
them to God, whilst there is at least son1e poor shred of 
the grace, and the innocence, and the pliability of the 
childhood ,vhich has been so miserably defaced and 
contan1Ínated remaining to them, they will be lost to 
him for time, and to their God for aJ1 eternity. 
True zeal has two great characteristics: it is sweet 
and it is prudent; and to no one who exercises 
the ministry of the 'V ord, in any of its varied 
departments are these characteristics of zeal lllore 
essential than to biln ,vho discharges the duty of the 
ca techist. · 
Men, as we have already said more than once, are 
only gained to the service of God, and retained in the 
san1e, by charity and sweetness; and if this be true of 
lnen in general, ho,v llluch lTIOre so is it ,vhen there is 
question of children, and of the poor, and the ignorant 
 
St. Augustine tells us that he \vas first attracted to 
think favourably of the Christian religion, and that he 
owed the beginning of his conversion to the sweetness 
and charity of St. Ambrose: Cæpi a?1
((/re horninem, 
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non ut doctorerl/; ve?"itatis, sed 'ttt benevolu'Jl1 'in me. 1 

Iany men, and good men too, know not how to make 
children and the ignorant love them. They do not 
possess, or if they possess it, they either do not, or they 
cannot, manifest that true charity ,vhich is the key to 
every heart. Sometinles they sho"\v that false conde- 
scension which is almost as mischievous as the contrary 
failing. They flatter when they ought to correct; they 
know not bow to refuse; they allow the children to 
become too free and familiar "\vith thern: or, ,vhat is 
lllore likely, the catechist assumes an air of severity 
and rigour; he is harsh in his rebukes, cold and dis- 
tant in his manner, stern in his bearing; he speaks in 
angry, bitter, or ironical language; he demands from 
the chi1<lren more than they can reasonably be expected 
to know; and he covers them with shame and confu- 
sion before their fellows, perhaps before the whole con- 
gregation of the church, on account of their ignorance 
or incapacity; he makes neither allowance for the 
levity and inconstancy of the childish heart, nor the 
grossness and stupidity of the poor adult, who has 
grown up in ignorance, neglect, and sin. The inevit- 
able result is, that he never gains the confidence of 
those whom he is bound, on so Inany titles, to win to 
God. He never succeeds in securing their love 3Jnd 
esteem, and thus never succeeds in laying the founda- 
tion of all true influence over them. He forgets the 
example of his Divine l\Iaster, who drew these same 
little children to His breast ,vith such a ,vealth of 


I Confess. lib. v. 
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infinite condescension and love, who laid His hands 
npon then1 and blessed thelll. 1 He forgets the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, who tells hin1 that he is to instruct, in 
a spirit of meekness and charity: Inst'J,tâte in spÜ-'itu 
lenitatis;2 and \vho hÜllself acted with his flock as a 
nurse vvith the children conl111itted to her care: Tan- 
quarlL si 11Æärrix foveat 
fìlios S110S. 3 He n1akes out for 
himself a different line of conduct from that suggested 
by St. Bernard, \vho tells ns that \ve are to act as 
lnothers, and not as lords and rulers: JJfat7'es esse, non 
J01ninos,. and then he cannot understand how it is that 
the children fly frotTI hiln, that they never attend his 
instructions but with repugnance; that they listen to 
him with undisguised weariness or affright when they 
chance to con1e; that they seize every opportunity, 
lawful or unlawful, for retllaining away. 
Thus, he takes a great deal of pains perhaps, and yet 
there is no result. He sows, it may be diligently and 
laboriously, and yet he never reaps. Ah! if he would 
only try to realize the infinite love of Jesus Christ for 
the young and the ignorant, and the infinite tender- 
ness of His dealings with them; if he would learn how 
to speak to these persons ,vith sweetness and affability; 
if he ,vould only get rid of the knitted bro\v, the un- 
sympathizing look, and the cold, harsh word; if he 
would only learn to be a little forbearing with the 
levity and the natural inconstancy ûf the child, and a 
little patient \vith the stupidity of the poor, ignorant 
adult; if he would only put on the spirit of St. Ber- 


1 
larc. x. 16. 



 Gal. vi. 1. 


3 1 Thess. ii. 7. 
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nard, the spirit of St. Paul-in one word, the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, meek and humble of heart-of Jesus 
Christ, who came to cast the fire of His love upon the 
earth-of Jesus Christ, whose last ,vords 'were a prayer 
for the ignorant and the erring; then ,vonld things go 
very differently with hiln. Then would his labour be no 
longer thrown away, nor his toil without profit or fruit. 
Then would it be his happy and his blessed lot to reap 
the good fruit a hundredfold in this ,vorld, and in the 
,vorld to come life everlasting. 
If sweetness be one of the characteristics of true zeal, 
prudence is no less essential. As we all kno'w, there is 
a zeal which is not according to knowledge-a zeal 
which is ill-regulated and undisciplined, and which, on 
thiR very account, is injurious in its very earnestness, 
and fruitless in its most laboured efforts. 
M. Han10n, in his excellent work, treats this matter 
very fully and very practically, in sho,ving the different 
objects upon 'which the true spirit of zeal ,villl1aturally 
be employed. 
And, in the first place, he shows ho'w absolutely 
necessary the spirit of prudence is for self-government; 
that a man Inay know ho,v to restrain hinu:;elf, and 
regulate the sallies of that inlpetuous zeal 'which is 
frequently so ill-judged and so unfortunate in its re- 
sults. If a man deli vel' himself over to the dominion 
of that false zeal, which receives every suggestion of 
the imagination as a n1anifestation of the will of 
heaven, he \vill freqnently be led grievously astray; and 
one sally of this false spirit will often he sufficient to 
alienate the hearts of the young and tho ignorant hope- 
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lessly from him. The zeal which is regulated by pru- 
dence neyer acts upon a first impulse, or listens to the 
first promptings of the heart; but it \vaits until the 
fervour of that first impulse has passed away, until that 
fi.rst prompting of the heart has been subjected to the 
test of reason and of reflection. It caln1ly calculates 
the consequences of every ll1easure before adopting it- 
the result of every word before uttering it. In one 
,vord, the man whose zeal is regulated by prudence, is 
never governed, in his intercourse with other
, by 
merely natural instincts, nor are his acts the manifes- 
tations of his merely natural character. 
Prudence is equally necessary to enable a man to 
adapt him:;;elf to the various classes of persons to whom 
his Ininistry may be addressed. There are some who 
require to be restrained, others who need to be stimu- 
lated and urged on. There are some circumstances in 
which a man must be sweet and gentle, and know how 
to console and encourage; others, in which he must be 
prompt to reprove and correct. In his dealings with 
boys, he must be firn1 when he speaks to them in gene- 
ral, mild and gentle when he addresses anyone in 
particular. His intercourse ,vith young people of the 
other sex must be regulated by the very contrary prin- 
ciples: that is to say, when he addresses them in 
general it n1ust be ,vith the utnlost affability and gen- 
tleness; \vhen he has occasion to speak with anyone in 
particular, he ,viII employ the utmost caution and 
reserve. And from these brief remarks it is easy to 
see how essential it is that our dealings with others, 
especially the young, be regulated by that prudence 
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,vhich knO"ws how to adapt itself to circun1stances, that 
prudence ,vhich is the offspring much more of sound 
:;en8e, than of a.ny mere technical rules or suggestions. 
The man whose conduct is regulated by prudence 
will never be guilty of such an indiscretion as that 
,vhich is committed by him who, in his dea.lings with 
his flock, shows any exception of persons. It is very 
natural for one to be more attracted to a child who is 
hand
;ome and well-dressed, than to one who is in clad, 
and ,vho exhibits in his person, his language, and his 
whole deportment the marks of that poverty and indi- 
gence in which he has been reared. N ow, if the cate- 
chist so far forget himself as to be influenced by these 
merely hun1an instincts; if he shO"w more affection for 
the rich than for the poor, for the ,veIl-dressed and 
genteel than for the shabby or the ragged; if he speak 
n10re gently to the one than to the other; if he re,vard 
the respectable child without being equally liberal to 
the poor one, who may be just as lneritorious, he w-ill in- 
flict an irreparable injury upon the ,york of his ministry, 
since he will, by this ill-judged and hUlllan preference, 
infallibly alienate from hirnself the heart of the child 
who is thus unjustly slighted and passed by. When 
the heart is thus alienated, that lnutual confidence, 
which is the foundation of all the good that one man 
may hope to do another, is inevitably swept a,vay. The 
children who are thus slighted, because they are poor, 
and poor ,vithout any f
n1t of theirs; or because they 
are rough, dirty, or uncouth-and, God help theIn, ho,v 
could they be otherwise 1-will be quick to perceive 
the affront, and as quick to resent it. Tha.t sen
ibility 
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which fills so large a place in the heart of a child, 
'which is so keen in its perception, and so bitterly 
resentful of contelnpt or neglect, will be hopelessly 
wounded, and turned away fro111 the pastor who acts in 
this unworthy manner. Nor is the sensibility of a 
child less keen, or his perception of neglect less acute, 
because he happens to be poor. On the contrary, it is 
all the III ore so on this very account. The child-the 
Catholic child at all events-who is kicked about and 
buffeted by the world at large; who scarcely ever sees 
a kindly look, or listens to a gentle word, turns to its 
priest ,vith an un,vaveril1g confidence, so full, so gene- 
rous, and so cOlllplete, as to seelll like a very instinct of 
its nature. That instinct seems to prolnpt it to look to 
hin1 alone in all the world, for synlpathy and for eqtlal- 
handed justice. The little face, so pinched and care- 
,vorn, brightens up when he approaches; and the kind 
,vord of encouragement, or of consolation, which drops 
from his lips is treasured up, anù renle01 bered with an 
effusion of grateful recollection ,vhich is as precious in 
itself as it is, in all probability, unthought of ë:tnd un- 
heeded by him who utters it. The man who does 
not realize these things-who speaks to the poor child 
harshly because it is poor-:--who turns away from it, 
with ill-disguised disgust, because it is uncouth or 
badly clad-who fails to see the face that brightens up, 
and the eye that fiBs with light, on his approach- 
who cannot perceive the tinlid, yet trusting, confi- 
dence with which his presence is hailed, and his 
words received, throws away and rejects a treasure 
of confidence and love, which is all the more price- 
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less because it is not really his but his Master's-all 
the more priceless, because if it once be lost it wiU 
Le lost for ever. 
N or are the evil results which follo,v from this im- 
prudent exception of persons confined to the children 
alone. The parents \vill be equally quick to take 
offence-to resent the affronts or the slights passed 
upon their children; and, on this account, to withdraw 
their confidence and their obedience from their pastor. 
The prudent pastor 'will avoid tbese inconveniences, 
so graye in themselves, and so disastrous in their con- 
sequences, by the strict impartiality and the even- 
handed justice of his dealings with tbe lnen1bers of his 
flock. He will treat aU alike. When he re.wards the 
child of ,vealthy parents, he will reward the poor \vho 
Inay be equally deserving. If he speak to the one, he 
will address the other in tenns no less ,varm and kind. 
In one \vord, as ,ve have already said, if he ever be led 
to make an exception, it will be in favour of virtuc, 
piety, docility, and obedience alone. 
In fine, the prudence of the pastor who possesses this 
virtue, willlnanifest itself in the n1anner in ,vhich he 
will adapt himself and his discourses to the age, the 
character, the capacity, and the special necessities of 
his hearers. The froward ,vill be rebuked, and the 
tÏInid will be encouraged. Those ,vho are doing their 
best, in spite of ignorance or natural incapacity, will be 
stilllulatecl and urged to persevere; whilst those who 
are abusing or neglecting to cultivate the talents which 
God has givcn them; win be reproved, and, if reproof 
be found insufficient, punished. Anù IT10St especially 
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,viII this spirit of prudence be shown in the treatment 
of those delicate subjects which cannot be passed over 
in silence, but which require the utmost tact, know- 
ledge, and discretion in hin1 who undertakes to speak 
of them to the young, the ign0rant, and the innocent. 
The prudent n1an ,vill guide himself in this Inatter by 
those rules and p] incip]es of action at which 'we have 
already glanced when speaking of the Virtues and 
Vices, etc.,! and thus avoid the two extrelnes, equally 
dangerous and pernicious, of saying too luuch or too 
little. 


SECTION VII. 


RECAPITULATION OF MATTER TO BE TAUGHT AT CATECHIS:\I- 
METHOD OF PREPARING THE INSTRUCTION-ITS PRINCIPAL 
QUALITIES-AUTHORITIES TO BE CONSULTED. 


In the preceding sections we have probably indicated 
with sufficient clearness those subjects which, at one 
time or another, will naturally fonn the nlatter of cate- 
chetical instruction. It may not, however; be useless, 
briefly to recapitulate and bring these subjects once 
luore, plainly and distinctly, before the Inind of the 
young preacher. 
He may, then, in purely catechetical instruction pro- 
pose to himself to treat of all those matters which relate 
to faith and morals, and he will confine himself to these 
subjects. In such teaching, mere speculations, probab]e 
opinions, unpractical discussions, and far-fetched or 
uncommon objections, are altogether out of place. 


1 See page 178. 
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He ,vill dwell ,vith especial emphasis upon the fun- 
dalnental truths and the principal mysteries, repeating 
them again and again, until he can reasonably persuade 
himself that his hearers possess them, not n1erely ,vith 
their lips, but with their n1Ïnds and their hearts. 
He will explain all those subjects, the knowledge of 
,vhich is necessary, necessitcäe p1'æcepti} as the Sacra- 
ments, the COn1l11andlnents of God and His Church, 
etc., etc. In eXplaining these and kindred matters, he 
will develop with the utrl10st clearness and precision, 
the nature and n1a]ice of internal sins, a point. upon 
,vhich not 111erely children, but grown up persons are 
often grossly ignorant. 
And, lastly, he win sedulously unfold the true cha- 
racter of Christian virtue, and show how each one in 
his own particular state of life is called to be a saint, 
how easy it is for him to be so, and the means of attain- 
ing this aU-essential end. 
Such is the matter which the catechist may present 
to his hearers, according to their state or special neces- 
sity ; but it is not sufficient to present our hearers ,vith 
n1atter that is good in itself. This matter n1ust, 1110re- 
over, be put before them in the most striking Inanner, 
and in such a way as ,,,ill best secure the object in view. 
The three qualities which will probably have a Inost 
direct influence on the attainment of this object, ,vill 
be the becoming brevity, clearness, and exactness of our 
catechetical teaching. 
Good catechetical instruction is essentially bl'ief 
"Believe 
e," says St. Francis of Sales, "and I give 
you ihe results of a long experience, when I assure you, 
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that the lllore you Ray t.he less ,vill your bearers retain. 
The less you say, the lllore will they profit. "\Vhen 
you strive to load the memories of your hearers ,vith an 
undue ,veight of matter you sin1ply destroy them. The 
year in ,vhich the vine is 1110St fruitful in leaves and 
brancheR it bears the fewest grapes; so the greatest 
multitude of .words does not produce the most abundant 
fruit."1 The great maxim of the saint was, To say little, 
and to say that little verry well. And with infillite 
reason. If 've wi:sh children to ren1en1 bel' and retain 
what \ve say to them, 've 111Ust 11108t carefully guard 
against unduly taxing either their n1Ïnd or their 
memory. The mind of a chilù, as Quintillian forcib]y 
remarks, is like a vase with a narrow neck. If you 
attempt to pour a liquid into it with undue precipita- 
tion, and in too great abundance, nothing ,viII enter, and 
the liquid will be lost. But, on the other hand, if you 
pour in the sanle liquid gently, and drop by drop, you 
will very soon fin YOllr vase. And it is precisely thus 
,vi th a child. 
" We should not aim," says Fenelon, "to in1press 
many things upon the mind of a child, for a reservoir, at 
once so small, yet so precious, cannot contain theril, 
but rather things skilfully and carefully selected. We 
should, with children of tender age, content ourselves 
with presenting to their notice those matters ,vhich \ve 
desire them to ren1ember as long as they live." It is 
evident, however, that this brevity, so desirable and so 
necessary, can only be the result of careful preparation 


1 Guide de Prédicateur. 
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on the part of the catechist, of rigorous elin1Ïnation of 
all that is not necessary, and of serious medit.ation, 
not only of 
vhat we are to say, but of the 1]Utnner in 
which we propose to say it. Without such preparation 
we shall never learn ho\v to contain ourselves ,vithin 
due limits; we shall on1Ït essential points, and dilate 
superfluously on those which are not so. Vague and 
diffuse in conception and expression, we shall, in one 
.word, talk nluch and say little, to the utter confu- 
-;ion of the poor children, who listen to us in the vain 
hope of acquiring a knowledge of their holy religion 
from our lips. 
If the catechist be bound to aim at brevity, he is no 
less rigorously bound to aspire to clecf/rness. Unless it 
be cle
r in conception, in expression, in method, and 
order of arrangelllent, his instruction will be useless to 
his heårers. Children, and persons of feeble intellect, 
are not able to 111aster abstract ideas, far-fetched 
thoughts, or confused expressions. They only com- 
prehend and Inaster those nlatters .which recon1n1end 
tbemselves to their understanding, without laborious 
reflection anù without serious effort. Since, then, the 
children are incapable of raising thenlselves to his 
elevation, the catechist must be content to descend to 
their level. He 111Ust acconl1l10date hÏ1nself to their 
,veakness. He Blust ùelivcr the nlatter, "Thich he 
has carefully prepared, ,vith the utnlo
t clearness of 
articulation and pronunciation. He nlust be content 
to repeat, again and again, ,vhat he has alreaJy fo5aid, 
until he can assure hinlself, by repeated interrogations, 
that he has lJc011 comprehended, allù his teaching mas- 
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teredo He must pa.tiently support the annoyance and 
trouble which human nature may have to sustain from 
the stupidity of the ignorant and feeble-minded, or the 
fickleness and natural inconstancy of the childish dis- 
position: Nimis tard
ts misericorrditel
 8uccurrendus 
est, n1ust be his maxim in this matter. This principle 
of clearness, ,vhich is essential to all instruction, is a 
thousand times more so to catechetical teaching. As 
we deyeloped this matter at considerable length in the 
first part of this ,york, we no,v refer the reader to that 
place for further information on this point. 1 
Catechetical instruction must be solicl and exact. 

Iany priests seeln to think that anything is good 
enough for children, and that it is of little cons
quence 
,vhether the matter ,vhich he teaches then1 be true, 
solid, and exact, or the contrary. There could be no 
greater mistake than this. In the first place, the cate- 
chism is sinlply nothing but an explanation of the word 
of God, and this ought to be enough to secure for it 
that respect and esteeln which are incompatible ,vith 
either inexactness or positive falsity of doctrinal teach- 
ing. But, independently of this reason, the catechist is 
bound to the greatest exactness and solidity in his 
teaching. If this teaching be untrue, his hearers ,viII 
fonn to then1sel yes false consciences, ,vhich will be the 
cause of innumerable and grave sins. If it be inexact, 
and not strictly in confonnity ,vith the doctrine of the 
Church, he ,viII, in all probability, thus lay the founda- 
tion of a 
pirit of doubt and of unbelief ,vhich will not 


1 Sacred Eloquence, p. 172. 3rd Edition. 
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fail to bring forth its unwholesome and poiso
ous fruit 
in due season. At present, the children t
ke whatever 
the catechist says to them on the authority of his word, 
and undoubtingly. But the day will soon conle when 
that word \vill lose its authority; \vhen the children 
will begin to \veigh the doctrine, if we can call it by 
such a nan1e, which was delivered to them, not in the 
scales of their teacher's influence or character, but in 
those of its own intrinsic truth or falsity; and when 
they find that they have been deceived on one point, 
they will soon begin to doubt of others, till in the end, 
perhaps, they ,vill give up all pretence of faith, of purity, 
and of truth. It is, then, essential to see that our 
catechetical instructiop.s contain nothing which is not 
solidly true and scrupulously exact. 
If all this be true, it is, we trust, pretty evident that 
even catechetical instruction, to be successful, must be 
carefully and diligently prepared. \Vithout such pre- 
paration the instruction will be full of useless repetitions, 
of hazardous or false decisions, of vain and empty 
digressions. It will be so obscure as to render it moraHy 
impossible for the children to obtain any clear or distinct 
idea on the matter in hane1. And this becomes still 
more apparent when we reflect that, in speaking to the 
young or the ignorant, it is not enough for us to have 
a clear and expeJite kno,vledge of what we are about 
to say. We n1ust also kno,v how to say it in such a 
manner as will be comprehensible to them. \Ve lllust 
know how to conceive a subject as they concei,"e it; 
to express it as they express thernselves, and to keep 
ever before our minds that what nlight be very clear to 
T 
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the world in general, ,vill very like] y be difficult of 
comprehension and obscure to thenl. 
If, then, ,ve wish to be understood, ,ve must be con- 
tent to prepare ourselves with serious care. We must 
strive to fathom the extent of the knowledge and 
information of those to whom we speak, tbat so, in our 
instructions, we may proceed from the magis noturn 
to the 'Jnin11s notum. We InHst reflect upon the mean- 
ing which they attach to words, and upon the nlanner 
in which they express themselves in ordinary conver- 
o.;ation. We must study all the means of rendering 
our instructions agreeable and interesting; and, having 
thus laid the foundation, we may proceed to raise the 
edifice; or, in other ,vords, to const.ruct the plan of our 
instruction, and to cOlnbine its various details into one 
compact and well arranged discourse. 
We need hardly say that tbe first and most essential 
step in this proxÏ1nate preparation, ,viII be a diligent 
reading of the text of the catechism, and a careful study 
of the best works bearing on this matter. Alllongst a 
vast number which would be found useful and inter- 
esting, the following will be found pre-eminently so :- 
The Catechism of the Council of Trent; the Catechisln 
of Constance, 4 vols.; lVlontpelier, 6 vols., De Char- 
ency; Bourgos, 
 vols., de la Chétardie; the Catechism 
of Fleury; the Caiecbism of l
 antes; the Catechism of 
Bellarmine, which received the highest comlnendations 
of Benedict XIV., and manyother popes; the explanation 
of the Catechism of Geneva, by Duclot, 7 vols.; the Cate- 
chism eXplained by 400 historical facts, by l\f Gullois, 
curé of }Ians; tbe Catechism of Faith and IHorals, by M. 
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de Lantage ; and laRtly, the Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine, by the Rev. Patrick Power, a ,york of the greatest 
practical utility, and one of which we cannot speak in 
too high a manner. For order of arrangement, for 
judicious brevity, combined with sufficient fulness of 
matter, and for general usefulness to the missionary 
priest, ,ve know of no work on the catechism 
ore 
worthy of commendation than that of the Rev. Mr. 
Power. We bave recommended it for some years, and 
have found the ecclesiastical studentR under our care in 
college, as \vell as the young priests who have departed 
to the foreign missions, experience the greatest advan- 
tage frorn the use of it. 
Having thus carefully prepared, not only the matter 
of his instruction, but the manner of delivering it, let 
the young preacher approach this duty with a great 
desire of procuring the glory of God, and advancing the 
interests of those cOlnmitted to his care; let him 
purify his intention from all unworthy or less perfect 
aims; let him anilnate hin1self with that spirit of fer- 
vour and devotion which are at once the 1ife-blood and 
the strength of the priest; and, thus animating hÏ1nself, 
he will undertake this holy exercise with that nlodest 
confidence which will be the surest guarantee of his suc- 
cess. He will be in earnest, a
d therefore God will 
bless his efforts, and crown them with abundant fruit. 
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"Nibil licet esse perfectum, nisi ubi natura curà juvatur."- 
QUINTILIAK. 
" Splendore vocis et digllitate motus fit speciosum et illustre quod 
dicitnr." - VICERO. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


TRUE IDEA OF DELIVERY-FALSITY OF THE PRINCIPLES 
LAID DUWN BY A l\IODERN 'YRITER-NECESSITY AND 
ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF A GOOD DELIYERY. 





 


;Z A VING conducted the yonng preacher through 


_ . :;
] the various stages which, whatever its nature 
)f%.0Si or subject may be, fairly enter into the con- 

 sideration of the p1'epa,ctlion of his discourse, 
it only no\v remains to follo\v him into the 
pulpit, and to offer hin1 some practical counsel and 
advice, by the aid of which he may secure the pe1fect 
ancl felicitous public delive'J'Y of that discourse which 
has been prepared, \vith so 111uch earnest care and zeal, 
in the privacy of his study. 
'Ve are, ho\vever, met at the very outset of our 
inquiry into this most serious subject, by a very grave 
difficulty: to wit, that, whilst delivery is a matter of 
the ubnost inlportance, it is one \vhich cannot be 
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taught, at least in its entirety, by any merely technical 
rules, or by the establishment of a certain number of 
dognlatic principles, which may be, more or less, cor- 
rect in themselves, and practicable in their application. 
There are not wanting sonle who confound, in an 
extraordinary nlanner, action and deli very, and ,vho, 
when they speak of delivery, simply n1ean action. 
These same persons do not, of course, fail to reproduce 
the ,yen-known anecdote of Demosthenes, who, when 
he was asked \vhat was the first and greatest quality of 
oratory, answered, Action; ,vhat the second 
 Action; 
what the third 
 Action. These writers, whilst thus 
confounding action with delivery, at the same tillle use 
action in its most limited signification: viz., to Ìlnp]y 
lnere gesture. Blair; in relating this anecdote, trans- 
lates actio as delivery, which, rightly understood and 
fully rendered, as including everything conlprised in 
the public expression of any oration: viz., utterance as 
applied to the voice, and action as applied to gesture, 
is evidently its true meaning. And, that" actio" does 
not signify n1ere gesture, is evident from the words of 
Cicero, 'where he says: "But as to the advantages and 
excellency of action, the chief and most desirable lies 
in a good vo'ice." 
Delivery, then, in its full meaning, comprises utter- 
ance, as applied to the use of the voice, and action, as 
applied to gesture. 
If this be the true idea of delivery, it foHows that it 
cannot be taught, as we have just said, at least in it::; 
entirety, by any merely technical rules. If a man's 
voice be alu10st hopelessly ,veak, discordant, or Ull- 
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manageable, no arllount of teaching, no number of 
rules for its Inanagelnent, will ever give him the sweet- 
ness or the flexibility. of a Mario. But, granting this, 
we nlust also add, that skilful teaching can do llluch to 
enable hitn to overcome natural defects and impedi- 
ments; and this, perhaps, is still more true where 
there is question of clo\vuish and ungraceful gesture, 
than of defects either in the quality or the lllanage- 
nlent of the voice. And hence, we cannot agree with 
Whately in the principles which he lays down on this 
matter. In the warn1th of hIS advocacy for what he 
calls tbe "natural manner," he surely rushes into the 
other extreme. . It is surely an extreme opinion to 
bold, as he does in one place, that "no CO/ioe should, in 
any case, be taken to use graceful or appropriate 
action, which, if not perfectly unstudied, will always be 
intolerable." Again, he remarks that it \vou1d be incon- 
sistent \vith the principles \vhich he has laid down" to 
deliver any p1'ccepts for gesture; because the obser- 
vance of even the best conceivable precepts would, by 
destroying the natural appe'arance, be fatal to their 
object." 
We perfectly agree with this writer in his commen- 
dation of the "natural Inanner;" and if the object of 
all teaching, or of artificial systelns, as he calls such 
teaching, ,vere to produce a purely dralnatic and artifi- 
cial style of delivery, we \vould most cordially join in 
his condemnation òf it. But it seelns to us that care- 
ful and judicious teaching lllay, without resulting in 
the formation of a false and 111crelyartificiallnallner, 
do much to develop natural good qualities, and to COf- 
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rect those defects, ,vhether of nature or of style, which 
so frequently ruin the effect of discourses that other- 
wise are all that can be desired. Nay, more; ,ve have, 
in the course of our experience, rnet with many very 
promising young men, to ,vhom such teaching ,vas a 
n1atter of absolute necessity, and ,vIlo, ,vithout this aid, 
would never have been able "to rid themselves of such 
gross and flagrant improprieties of speech and manner 
as ,vonId infallibly have marred the effect of their most 
careful efforts, and blighted the fruits of all their labour 
and their zeal. Nor have we found that a careful 
study of the theory and practice of delivery has neces- 
sarily resulted in the formation of an artificial style. 
\Vhen, therefore, Dr. \Vhately asserts that "probably 
not a single instance could be found of anyone who has 
attained, by the study of any system of instruction that 
has hitherto appeared, a really good delivery, but that 
there are many-probably nearly as many as have fully 
tried the experiment-who have, by this means, been 
totally spoiled-\vho have falJen irrecoverahly into an 
affected style of spouting, worse, in all respects, than their 
original mode of delivery," ,ve are compelled to con- 
clude, either that his experience lnust have been very 
limited, or that, in his zeal to establish his own 
opinion, \vhich certainly can clainl for itself the charm 
of novelty, he allowed hÏ1nself to become blind to the 
very solid arglunents which can be advanced on the 
other side of the question. 
Whilst, therefore, ,ve freely admit that a good de- 
livery, in its full sense, is not to be acquired by the 
nlere study of technical rules, or of dry precepts, but 
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that it must have its foundation in nature, and be 
inspired by the soul \vhich yearns to Bpeak, just as the 
birds of the air are inspired by a natural instinct to 
sing, we are equally free to repeat tl}at this faculty, 
baving its foundation in nature, is one \vhich is suscep- 
tible of almost infinite development and cultivation. 
We shall, perhaps, most po\verfully induce the young 
preacher to apply himself to this cnlti vation and deve- 
lopment by briefly reminding him how essentially 
necessary the possession of a good deJivery is, not only 
that he may discharge the ministry of the Word with 
credit to himself, but with glory to God, and with real 
profit to souls; by showing him in what measure and 
degree natural qualifications are to be assisted, and 
natural or acquired defects are to be overcome by study; 
by eXplaining the true ain1 and object of such studJ, 
\vhen it ceases to be useful, or becomes positively in- 
J urIOUS. 
St. Francis of Sales gave expression to a truth, the 
practical influence of which upon the sacred orator can 
scarcely be too highly estimated, \vhen he said, "that 
the most eloquent composition, badly delivered, will 
produce little or no effect; whilst a very mediocre 
speech, eloquently delivered, will often be attended 
with the most striking results." However limited our 
experience may be, it must be 1imited, indeed, if it does 
not bear testimony to this truth. How often have we 
been delighted, and perhaps efficaciously moved to good, 
by discourses which, possessing no great merit of com- 
position, o\ved the greater part, if not the whole of their 
Ruccess, to the warmth, the earnestness, and the perfect 
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finish of their delivery. And how often, on the other 
hand, have we not heard discourses, which were really 
original in"conception and brilliant in composition, fall 
cold and dead upon the ears of a ]istless and inattentive 
audience, simp]y because they were delivered in a style 
and nlanner which v,ras as unworthy of the subject as 
it was faulty, uninteresting, or unbeconling. 
Let, then, the young preacher intin}ately persuade 
himself that the pOðsession of a good delivery, or, at the 
very least, a delivery ,vhich shall be free from any glaring 
defect, is absolutely essential to that measure of success 
to 'which he may aspire, and to 'which he is bound to 
aspire, in the discharge of his sacred office. The truth 
of thiß assertion will be at once obvious, if we reflect 
for an instant on the office of the public speaker, on the 
position which he assumes in relation to his hearers, and 
the end \vhich he necessarily proposes to hilTIself in 
addressing them. 
Whenever we address ourselves to others, as Dr. 
Blair well ren1arks, our intention certainly is to Inake 
some impression on those to whom \ve speak: it is to 
convey to them our own ideas and emotions. 'Now, the 
tone of our voice, our looks and gestures, interpret our 
ideas and enlotions no less than our ,vords; nay, the 
impression they l1lake on others is frequently nluch 
stronger than any that words can convey. We often 
see that an expressive look, or a passionate cry, un- 
acconl panied by wordR, conveys to others nlore forcible 
ideas, and rouses within them stronger passions than 
can be comlnunicated by the most eloquent discourse. 
And this mode of communicating the Eentiments by 
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which our own soul is deeply moved, is the very language 
of nature, and hence the secret of its success; a success 
founded on nlutual sympathy, and gaining its greatest 
triumphs through that secret influence, whose effects 
the poet describes ,vhen he says, 


"One touch QÍ nature makes the whole 'World kin. " 
-T'J"oilu8 and Cressida. Act iii., BC. iii. 


In the voice, in the eye, in the soul of the true 
orator, there is a sOlllething which answers instinctively 
to the cravings of his hearers, to the demands of those 
,vho sit at his feet, who hang upon his ,vords, and who, 
with their eyes riveted upon his face, speak to his soul 
in that unspoken but lllost eloquent language, ,'hose 
mystic power nlay be, and is felt with a responsive 
throb by such a one, but can never be described. The 
flash of his eye is enough to inflanle the heart of his 
audience; the upraising of his hand is enough to hold 
them spell-bound. They nlay love the truth ,vhich 
he proclaims to them, or they may hate it. The 
cooler reason may reject the doctrine which is pro- 
posed to them; but, spite of themselves-spite of the 
dictates of reason-they cannot resist the fascination 
of the manner in which it is proposed to them. There 
is such a close and intinlate connexion between cer- 
tain sentiulents and the proper manner of giving 
expression to thenl, that he \"ho does not express 
them in this manner win never succeed in persuading 
us that he really feels thelll hinlself, or is influenced 
by then1. Practically, his delivery gives the lie to 
the words which his lips utter, and in hilll the beau- 
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tiful and impressive words of Shakspeare find a fuU 
and perfect appJication :- 


"Pleads he in earnest! Look upon his face, 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jest; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast; 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 
We pray with heart and soul." -Ricltard I I. Act v. sc. iii. 


But, if these principles be true-and who shall prove 
their falsity-when they have reference merely to the 
secular orator, to hiIn who speaks for merely human 
ends, and pleads for the gaining of lnerely human 
objects ;-how n1uch n10re true, how infinitely more 
important do they not become when applied to hilll 
whose duty, office, and privilege it is to speak frotTi the 
Chri&1ian pulpit; to him who speaks with the authority 
of God; to him who holds the fate of many souls in his 
hand, and who wields no power so potent for good or 
for evil, so fraught with the most n1omentous results, 
according to the use he shall nlake of it, as the nlinistry 
of the Word? 
J t is no praise to such a one to say that he speaks 
,veIl. He deserves no credit for this; for it is simply 
his duty, and a duty ,vhich adlnits of no prevarication 
in its full and perfect discharge. 
If it be useful to preach the gospel, then, as it has 
been wen said, it is useful to preach it so that it will 
be understood and felt. l If its truths ought to be 
expressed at all, they ought to be expressed fully and 
properly. To proclaim them, and yet adopt such a 
Inanner as will obscure or pervert their meaning and 
blunt their force, is to do and to undo a thing at the same 


1 Russell's Pulpit Elocution. 
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time. The Deity nlÏght have required that his Word 
should be nlerely read in silence; or that it should be 
repeated in a whisper fronl one individual to another; 
or that it !:5hould be chanted or sung. But he chose to 
ordain that it should be preached, i.e., uttered in the 
appropriate style, by a sacred orator to a listening 
congregation,. He who made man knew what was in 
man, and he kne\v that there were latent sensibilities 
of the soul which could be touched by nothing so ,veIl 
as by truth eloquently spoken. And thus, \vith infinite 
wisdonl, he adapted the lneans for our spiritual renova- 
tion to the principles of our nature. The ordinance of 
preaching was ,visely choseu as the means most philo- 
sophically adapted to inlpress the mind with religious 
truth; and, the n10re perfect the preacbing is, so nluch 
the 1110re exquisite is its adaptation to produce the 
intended effect. The very reason for which God 
requires us to preach the 'V ord nlakes it necessary to 
preach it 
vell; to speak according to the best rules of 
elocution, which are no other than the rules prescribed 
by nature, by the God of nature. 
'We may ,veIl conclude these brief remarks, on the 
inlportance and necessity of a good delivery, by the 
anecdote which is told concerning a celebrated actor 
and a learned divine. 
" How is it," asked the divine, cc that people listen 
with so nluch enlotion to what you say, which they 
know to be fictitious, and about which they would not 
care even if it were true, while they hear from us, 'with 
comparative apathy, truths the 1110St sublÌlne and the 
most inlportant to thenl." 
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" Beca'use," answered the actor, "we deliver fiction 
lik'e t'J
uth, and you deliver t'ì>'Uth li
'e fiction." 
Fully impressed with the importance of a graceful, 
correct, and powerful elocution, the young preacher 
will then naturally have in his eye, in forming his 
delivery, two great ideas; the first, to speak in such a 
manner as to be fully and easily understood by all who 
hear him; the second, to speak with such grace and 
force as to please and lnove his audience. 
We have insinuated more than once, in the course of 
these remarks, that nature must have a very leading 
t;hare in the formation of a good delivery, and that there 
are some of its essential qua1ifications ,vhich can be 
found in nature alone. But, if the possession of a good 
delivery be a matter of such immense importance, and 
of such practical influence upon the success of the 
preacher, then it follo,vs that, unless delivery is to be 
left entire]y to nature, which we altogether deny, the 
young orator who desires to succeed must make a care- 
ful study of the same, and avail himself of an that 
assistance which his own zeal and common sense, com- 
bined ,vith the personal teaching of a judicious and 
experienced preceptor, may present to him. And here 
it is, of course, that the precise province of teaching 
comes into play. 
'Vhately would. assert, that, ,vhatever the intention 
of the teacher n1ay be, the infallible end of his teaching 
is to form an artificial style, and thus to mar the efforts, 
and destroy the success of the pupil. But it is not so. 
The end of all study, or of all teaching in this matter, 
is, not to n1ake n1en artificial, but to make them cease 
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from being so ; not to mend or transform nature, but to 
restore and develop it ; to rectify the depraved tastes of 
man; to teach those subordinate graces of utterance 
,vhich never would have been forgotten if man had not 
been sluggish, regardless of his influence over others, 
unmindful of his accountability to heaven for every gift 
which he has received. The end of such study is to 
make the preacher natural, and therefore in1pressive, 
and therefore attractive. And although, no doubt, 
there is art in all this, and although ,ve study delivery 
fron1 this point of view, as we do any other art, it.is art 
in its IllOst genuine, its highest, and best form-the art 
of en1bodying nature in practice. 
We take it, then, as granted, that good speaking is 
better than bë:td speaking; and we take it as equally 
evident that there are many,vho, from defects of voice, 
of utterance, and pronunciation, from ungainly gesture 
and clO"wnish habits of body, ,vill never become good 
speakers, unless by a careful attention to those defects, 
whatever they may be, and a diligent study to amend 
and eradicate them. And this, not because a. man is 
natu'r'ally awk,vard and ungraceful, since there is no 
lllore perfect specimen of grace in creation tban an 
innocent and unsophisticated child, but because, by 
unfortunate associations, and by the perversion, more 
or less voluntary, of natura] graces and faculties, we 
have defaced and disfigured the gifts of God in ourselves. 
Hence, to use once more the ,vords of an accomplished 
,vriter on this suhject, we ailn by the Rtudyof delivery 
to restore the lost power of expression; to inspire 
natural life into the voice; to strip off the incrustation 
U 
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of mechanical habit, and leave the soul free to utter 
itself in whatever nlood nature prompts to the indi- 
vidual. 
This is the true end and object ,vhich we propose to 
ourselves in studying the art of a good delivery. We 
certainly aim at correcting ,vhatever nlay be alniss vlith 
our voice, whether it be in mere articulation or in mo- 
dulation; ,vhatever may be wrüng ,vith our gesture, 
whether it be in excess or defect. Yet, it does not 
follow from this that .we are to end by becon1Ïng artifi- 
cial; or that, carrying our rules with us into the pulpit, 
our attention is to be principally directed, during the 
delivery of our discourse, not to what we are saying, 
but to the mctnner of saying it. Such a result would be 
a perversion of all the legitimate aims of oratory. But, 
there is no more need to bring the rules of oratory into 
the pulpit, than the rules of grammar or rhetoric. 
Both must be studied, and both must exercise their 
power in the pulpit, but neither must be seen or felt. 
The greatest orator pays the strictest attention to the 
smallest rules of grammar, but he does this involun- 
tarily, so to speak; nor does such attention interfere for 
une monlent with the fire and energy of his discourse. 
Habit has become with him in this respect a second 
nature, and this nature is none the less sirnple, strong, 
spontaneous, and vigorous in its Inanifestation, because 
it has been subjected to discipline, and refined by care- 
ful study. And so it is to be, precisely, with all that 
goes to make up a good delivery. The voice is to be 
trained, and the body is to be drilled, in private, and 
under the supervision, "\\'here this is possible, of a skilful 
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teacher. Th e rules of elocution are to be brough t 
to bear upon and to form the lTIan, to correct his bad 
habits, ,vhether natural or acquired, and to render the 
body the pliable and fit instrument of the mind, which 
is tbe seat of the highest thoughts and the most po,ver- 
ful emotions. But, once the sacred orator enters the 
pulpit, supposing always that he is thoroughly in 
earnest, he ,viII think no n10re of his technical rules of 
delivery than he does of the rules of the gramlTIar. 
Those rules and that training ,vi}], no doubt, influence 
his action and regulate his gestures; but it will be, so to 
speak, involuntarily, and ,vithout any direct attention 
of his mind to these minor matters. That n1ind, with all 
its faculties and powers, ,vi.ll be absorbed by the dignity 
of his office; by the immensity of the interests COlTIlnit- 
ted to his charge, which he thus seeks to influence for 
good; by that feeling of awful but consoling responsibility 
which will p
ssess his whole being, and raise it infinitely 
above such a petty consideration as the manner in 
,vhicl
 his hand is to be raised or his fingers extended. 
He will, we repeat once more, acquit himself correctly 
in all these minor matters and circumstances, but it will 
be as spontaneously and freely as it ,vill be without any 
violent distraction of his mind from the substance and 
the spirit of his discourse. 
Having thus d,velt on the necessity and jrnportance 
of a good delivery, and the extent to ,vhich nature is to 
1e assisted by art, 01', in other ,vords, by study and 
teaching, we have no,v to repeat the assertion which we 
have already n1ac1e more than once, viz., that the art 
of a good delivery can hardly be taught on paper, and 
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that of all the branches of sacred eloquence, this is the 
one in which the personal training of a skilful and 
prudent preceptor is most indispensable. For this 
reason, and because it is evidently impossible in the 
liInits of a work like this, to enter into all the n1Ïnutiæ 
of the art of deli very, we shall only glance at this 
matter somewhat briefly. But, as this work may fall 
into the hands of some who do not enjoy tbe advantage 
of an experienced teacher, and as it will not be alto- 
gether useless to bring the great general principles 
which regulate delivery, as such, proillinently before the 
minds of even those ,vho do possess this ad vantage, we 
now propose to treat, as briefly as may be, the special 
properties of a good delivery, and the special qualifica- 
tions which are requisite for its attainment, viz., the 
management of the voice, and the use of gesture. 
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SECTION I. 


THE OBLIGATION OF MAKING HIMSELF HEARD nrPERATIVE 
UPON EVERYONE WHO IS OBLIGED TO SPEAK IN P UBLIC- 
MEANS OF DOING SO- ARTICULATION-PITCH-RHETORICAL 
PAUSES. 
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 preacher ,viII, in the first place, naturally 


 propose to himself to speak in such a man- 
è ner as to be readÜy and easily understood; 
and secondly, to do so ,vith such skill as to cause him- 
self to be listened to with pleasure and satisfaction by 
his hearers. 
The attainment of the first of these conditions is 
simply and abso]utely essential for anyone ,vho pre- 
tends to speak in pub]ic. It depends upon the proper 
use of the voice, and the due employment of those 
means ,vhich secure a good, clear, and distinct pro- 
nunciation, and a sufficient elevation of voice to fill the 
building in ,vhich we have to Rpeak. The second of 
them is essential to complete success, and depends upon 
the skilful management of the voice, or, in other words, 
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upon its proper modulation, and the becon1ing use of 
gesture. 
And, in the first place, when we. profess to speak in 
public, we certainly do so, that we may convey our own 
ideas and views to our audience; and it necessarily fol- 
Jows, that in order to secure this end, ,ve must have the 
power to make ourselves heard; a matter which is 
much more easy of attainment than many seem to 
imagine. There are fe,v men of ordinary health, strength, 
and organs of speech, ,vho cannot fin even a very large 
building, if they only kno,v how to use, and to take 
proper care, of the voice. 
The voice, which is merely human breath, receiving 
sound from human organs, and thus constituting the 
lnaterial which is worked up into speech, is fornled by 
the passage of the air from the lungs through the larynx 
and cavities of the mouth and nose. It is an organ of 
,vonderful power. It is capable of the most delicate 
flexibility, of great compass and range, and of inex- 
haustible expression. It is a well vouched-for fact, 
that a fine natural voice, well managed, is ca.pable of 
such intense force as to be clearly heard, under favour- 
able circumstances, at a distance of several miles. The 
natural powers, however, and capacities of the human 
voice, are scarcely less ,vonderful than its susceptibility 
of cultivation; and it is ,vith this ,ve have to do a.t 
present, rather than with those. 
The very lowest measure of success at which the 
preacher, as ,ve have just said, can possiLly aim, is to 
n1ake hirnself hearù. It is a nleasure of success which, 
unfortunately, many do n.ot attaln; and this, not fronl 
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any natural want of po"rer or volume in the voice, but 
sin1ply from \vant of knowing.ho\v to use it properly, or 
care to do so. 1rlost preachers who are not heard incur 
this inconvenience, because their pronunciation is de- 
fective or false. Every man \vho, positis ponendis, 
takes proper care about his pronunciation, will at least 
lnake himself heard. If he cannot do this, he has 
evidently no business in the pulpit. 
The preacher's pronunciation, then, may be fairJy 
said to hold the first, and most absolutely essential 
place in the consideration of this matter. A perfect 
ponunciation really dependR upon one quality, viz., 
clearn ess and distinctness. We take it, of course, for 
granted, that a clergyman ,vill speak with purity and 
correctness; that he will accommodate himself to the 
usages of polite society; that he will avoid all pro- 
vincial accents or local peculiarities. He will keep 
himself free from all unpleasant singularity, whether 
it take the shape of uncouth rusticity, or affected 
elegance; he \vill equally shun unpleasa.nt hoarseness, 
or diRtressing effeminacy of voice; he \vill not roar and 
bello,v like a Falstaff, any more than he will pipe like 
a lean and slippered pantaloon, or gobble up his \vords 
like a \vretched school-boy, hurrying over his ill-learned 
lesson. Supposing him to avoid these gross violations 
of propriety, and employing the calm, grave, equable 
flow of voice, which becolnes the minister of the gospel, 
we repeat that the success of his pronunciation will 
depend upon its clearness and distinctness. 
The ,veIl-trained speaker \viII be distinguished by 
the perfect exactness, yet perfect ease, of his articula- 
. 
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tion. Articulation has been described, not inaptly, as 
spelling by sounds; and as the perfect penman takes 
care perfectly to form every letter ,vhich represents 
the word he ,vrites, so the Rpeaker, ,vho articulates pro- 
perly, takes care to give its full value to the sound of 
those letters the c-ombination of which produces spoken 
words. A good articulation, writes Sheridan, consists 
in giving every letter in a syllable its due proportion 
of sound, according to the most approved method of 
pronouncing it, and in n1aking such a distinction be- 
tween the syllables of which it is composed, that the 
ear shall without difficulty acknowledge their number, 
and perceive at once the syllable to which each letter 
belongs. A good articulation is to the ear, in speaking, 
what a fair and regular hand is to the eye in \vriting ; 
and exactness in sounding the ,vords rightly corresponds 
to propriety in spelling. Now, nothing can be n10re 
sin1ple than this, and yet how many confound dist1inct- 
ness with loudness, and imagine that they nlust of 
necesRity be heard, because they happen to be endowed 
by nature with a pair of lungs which enable them to 
roar to their heart's content. 
Loudness does not necessarily suppose distinctness; 
on the contrary, it is frequently most directly opposed 
to it. It is a ,veIl-known fact that the noise and tUlnu]t 
of a large city can scarcely be distinguished at the dis- 
tance of a mile, whilst the music of a band ,vhich may 
be perf0rming in one of its squares, \vill be heard quite 
plainly. Such is the distinction between noise and 
musical sound; noise being a confused mixture of 
sound produced by the concussion of non-elastic bodies, 
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.whereas rilusical sound is a pure harmonious effect 
emanating from a simple elastic body, as the tone of a 
bell. l This sufficiently explains the fact that musical 
sounds fly farther, and are heard at a greater distance, 
than those which are louder and n10re noisy; and ho\v 
it is that the effect of tbe voice depends much more 
upon its power as a musical organ, than upon its 
volulne. 
The first requisite, then, in order to make oneself 
heard, is to articulate every syllable \vhich ,ve utter with 
clearness and distinctness. Without this absolute and 
essential distinctness of utterance, as a modern ,vriter 
well observes, the metre and rhytbm of verse are des- 
troyed; many words are not distinguisbable in sound 
from others of some\vhat similar form, though of widely 
different signification, and the whole delivery is confuseù 
and inelegallt. 2 A preacher of merely n10derate power 
of voice, wbo is careful to articulate clearly and ùis- 
tinctly, makes hÍ1nself beard in a large assembly n1uch 
more easily, and with less effort to himself, than a 
person \vhose organ is of much greater natural po\ver, 
but .who is careless or indifferent in regard to his articu- 
lation. This is an assertion which is borne out by 
every-day experience. 
The articulation, then, of the well-trained speaker 
\vill be perfectly easy, and yet perfectly exact. It will 
delight by the brilliant effect anù the positive beauty 
of sound which will be the result of exact adjustment 
and free play of the organs of speech, matters that 


1 Gardiner's J\Iusic of Nature. 


2 Russell's Pulpit Elocution. 
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are carefully attended to by every man who knows 
how to use his voice. And this attention to dis- 
tinct articulation not only secures to the speaker 
the first and most necessary condition of making 
himself understood, but it also enables him to dis- 
pense with that mere loudness of voice, ,vhich is 
at once so ,vearyiug to hin1self, and so annoying to his 
hearers. 
Defecti ve articulation is either the result of careless- 
ness, or of want of l)roper training. The most easy, 
the most natural, and, perhaps, the only really effectual 
Inanner of correcting this bad habit, is to read aloud in 
the presence of one who is able and willing to call our 
attention to our defects, and to prescribe the proper 
remedies for them. A fe,v such practical lessons will 
be of more value than volun1es of mere precepts. No 
doubt, a person may do much by private industry to 
correct his faults in this respect. It is an excellent 
plan to ,vrite out a list of those ,vords in which we know 
ourselves to be especiaHy defective, and to read then1 
aloud, several times a day, carefully, slowly, exactly, 
and with a proper attention to their syllabic and literal 
analysis. By this means we may do much to secure a 
clear, sharp, and distinctly-marked articulation; but 
, 
this plan will, nevertheless, be infinitely nlore laborious 
and less effectual than a course of reading under the 
personal superintendence of a con1petellt professor. 
Such a system of teaching will Le most po,verful to 
produce the cultivated speaker. The finished orator 
is one who, having subjected his voice and all the organs 
of speech to a thorough-going cultivation, is able tu 
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inlpart to every word he utters its peculiar modification 
of force, as regards the characteristic conlmencement 
and tern1Ïnation of sounds expressive of en lotion. 1 His 
tones of comnland will be marked by the boldness and 
decision váth ,vhich the accented sound of everyenl- 
phatic word commences; his tones of entreaty by sounds 
commencing softly, but swelling out earnestly, and 
afterwards diminishing; his ut.terance in the mood of 
stern resolve, will be marked, on the contrary, by the 
abrupt explosive tennination of characteristic sounds; 
and his tones of surprise will exhibit the peculiar 
intensi ty of this emotion in its characteristic tendency 
to lnark, ,vith special force, both the opening and the 
closing of emphatic sounds; his exclalllations of impas- 
sioned excitement will be distinguished not merely by 
vague and genèralloudness, or by an ordinary swell of 
voice, but by a well-marked and highly-characterized 
utterance ,vhich lays an obvious stress on the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of every enlphatic sound. 2 
The first and nlost essential requisite, then, to make 
oneself heard is, we repeat once more, to articulate with 
the utmost precision, to employ the lips, the tongue, 
the teeth, and all the organs of speech fully, and to 
give every syllable its due value and effect in pronun- 
ciation. 
The next and scarcely less essential requisite is to 
take the proper pitch, when we begin to speak. By 
pitch ,ve understand that degree of elevation or depres- 
sion which is given to the starting note in speaking; 
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and, as the pitch in starting naturaHy affects an the 
notes of speech which follo,v it, by making them higher 
or lower, :it is evident that it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the speaker to regulate the pitch of his 
voice discreet! y and correctly. 
Every speaker whose voice is not corrupted has 
three pitches-the middle, the high, and the low. 
The middle pitch is that which is used in ordinary 
conversation, and it varies of course according to the 
character or quality of each individual voice. It is' the 
only pitch ,vhich most speakers can use with effect. It 
is especiaIly suited, and indeed is the only proper one, 
for narration, for simple description, for the statement 
of a case, or for calm and deliberate reasoning, ,vhilst at 
the same time it admits of a certain degree of energy 
and animation, and is capable of expressing, at least in 
a modified manner, the various passions and emotions 
of the soul. 
The high pitch is employed ,vhen it is- necessary to 
express elevated feeling, impetuosity, or passion; and 
it is also specially suited to warm and animated 
description, as ,veIl as exciting narrative. 
Lo,v pitch is used to give expression to deep feeling 
and to aC0umuiated passion, and it is the natural tone 
of hate, melancholy, ren10rse, grief, suppressed rage, 
and reflection of a n10re than usually solemn character. 
It is also employed to express the highest and n10
t 
profound manifestations of love and veneration. 
Since, as has been remarked, the pitch in starting 
naturally affects all the notes of speech which follo,v, by 
making them higher or lower, the speaker must take 
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the utmost care to pitch his voice properly. It is not 
easy to lay do,vn any general rule in this matter. The 
necessary pitch to give one's voice \vill always, of coun;e, 
be measured, in the first place, by the extent of our 
audience. If tbe voice be sufficiently elevated to enable 
them to hear with ease and pleasure, it is, in so far, 
properly pitched. No one, at all events no preacher, is 
fit to address an audience unless he is prepared to raise 
his voice in such a way as to be heard by the great 
majority of that audience, always supposing that the 
number is not extraordinarily large, and that the build- 
ing in which he speaks is fairly adapted for the trans- 
mission of .sound. 
Ordinary speakers will, a-s a rule, pitch their voices on 
fa; they will . not rise above la, nor fall below reo If 
the voice be strained above la, it passes into a squeak; 
if it fall below re, it becomes a grunt. 
There is, moreover, in every church some one spot, 
generally a pillar, which appears the best measure of 
the capability of the building for the transmission of 
sound. Let the preacher take pains to discover this 
test-point; Jet him, when he commences his discourse, 
direct his voice towards it, in such a manner, as, so to 
speak, to strike upon it; and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a fairly intel1igent speaker, \vho possesses a 
fairly trained and cultivated voice, ,vill not have much 
difficulty about his pitch. 
Supposing, then, the preacher to articulate distinctly, 
and to pitch his voice discreetly and correctly, the only 
thing remaining to make hin1&elf heard, at least with 
dearness and diRtinctness, at which ,ve need now glance, 
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is ,vhat may be called the due observance of the Rheto- 
rical Pauses. 
Scarcely anything is more prejudicial to that perfect 
distinctness of utterance, on which we are thus insisting, 
than the undue degree of haste and precipitation of 
which so many young preachers are guilty. This defect 
is met by a careful attention to the Rhetorical Pauses. 
By Rhetorical Pauses we understand those ,veIl-timed 
rests which the speaker gives his voice, either before or 
after words, and which are suggested, either by his feel- 
ing or his judgment, as the most effectual means of 
bringing out his meaning ,vith greatest beauty, force, 
and skill. Punctuation naturally forms the basis of 
rhetorical pauses, but only to a certain extent. It is 
far too limited Hnd imperfect to suit all the purposes of 
a finished and expressive delivery; and, hence, other 
pauses have been superadded, and reduced to rule, to 
aid the speaker in developing more fuHythe power and 
beauty, as .well of his thought, as of its expression by 
language. The leading principles in this nlatter, which 
may be found developed at greater length in an)T 
standard ,vork on elocution, may be thus summarized: 
I. A rhetorical pause should be made after the 
norninative case .when it is an important ,vord ; 
and, stiH more, when it consists of several 
words. 
II. Before and after every parenthesis, or parenthetic 
clause. 
III. After ,vords in opposition or apposition. 
IV. Before the relative pronouns u,ho, which, 'what, and 
that; and also before that used as a conj nnction. 
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V. Between the substantive and adjective, when the 
adjective follows the substantive. 
VI. After each adjective, except the last, belonging to 
one substantive; also after each adverb, except 
the last, belonging to one verb. 
VII. After the conjunction but, or any conjunctive or 
disjunctive particle which introduces an impor- 
tant clause; also after the ad verb lorr. 
VIII. Before the infinitive mood generally; before and 
after every important idea or thought; and where- 
ever an elJipsis occurs. 1 
These rules are founded on two great general prin- 
ciples; first, that it is necessary to keep together the 
gronps of words between stops, and not to mix a ,vord 
of one group with the preceding or subsequent group; 
secondly, that to give au important idea its greatest 
force, it is necessary to pause a little before it, in order 
to prepare the audience for it, and a little after it, that 
it may have tinle to sink into the Ininds of the hearers, 
and thus produce its full and complete effect. 
By attending to these three vital conditions-his 
articulation, the proper pitch of his voice, and a dup 
observan
e of the rhetorical pauses-the young preacher 
will at least succeed in making himself inteUigible to 
his audience. 


1 Orators and Elocntion.-Barry. 
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SECTION II. 


THE OBLIGATION OF SPEAKING, NOT :r.IEREL Y SO AS TO BE 
HEARD, BUT WITH FULL EFFECT AND EXPRESSION-THE 
ELOCUTION OF THE PASSIONS-EXPRESSION AND MODU- 
LATION-THE :r.IANNER IN WHICH DUE EXPRESSION IS 
TO BE GIVEN TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF A DISCOURSE. 


'Ve have already shown that the obligation of 
making himself heard, is imperative upon every 
preacher, and pointed out some of the means of secu- 
ring this result. But it is not enough merely to make 
oneself heard. We must also speak in such a manner 
as to cause ourselves to be listened to with pleasure 
and satisfaction by our audience, and this is only to 
be attained by the skilful and effective use of the voice; 
Of, in other words, no man ,vill be a successful preacher, 
who does not speak with due expression. 
If men ,vere only natural, there ,vould be no need 
to speak to tbem about modulation or expression. 
"Nature," as Cicero tells us, "has given every passion 
its due expression in the look, the voice, and the 
gestare; and the ,,
hole frame, the look, and the voice 
of a man, are responsive to the passions of the mind, 
as the strings of a musical instrument are to the fingers 
that touch them." A good delivery, as Quintilian 
assures US, ,vill always be the expression, in spoken 
words, of the passions w'hich influence and move the 
n1Ìnd and the heart of the speaker. Thus, the voice, 
being the interpreter of our sentiments, ,vill transmit 
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tbe tone ana temper of our minds to the judges. It 
is the index of the mind, and it receives as many 
impressions, and a.dmits as many changes as the 
mind itself. The mind is influenced by many passions. 
Each passion has a peculiar tone of voice which charac- 
terizes it, and expresses it in words; and hence it 
follows, that as the preacher's soul is influenced and 
moved by various sentiments and feelings, he will, if 
he be natural, speak with a voice that shall vary, 
like a well-tuned musical instrument, in expression, in 
melody, and in tone. In joyous topics the voice is 
full, plain, and, animated .with mirth, it flows in a 
stream of gladsome emotions. In contention, it gives, 
with elevated spirits, a full stretch to all its nerves 
and powers. In anger, it is fierce, or boisterous and 
rough, or has condensed vigour, and uses frequent res- 
piration, for the breath cannot be of long continuance 
when immoderate in its effusions. When it persuades, 
advises, promises, or comforts, it i8 grave; in fear and 
bashfulness, it is shrunk; in exhortation, it is strong; 
in debate, round; in pity, pliantly t.ender and mournful, 
and intentionally subdued, or rather indistinct; in 
narratives and familiar discourse, it is straight and 
even; in vehement passions it rises; in more tranquil, 
it falls; but higher or lower, in proportion to the degree 
of the passion. 
It is not necessary to dilate, in this place, on the 
wonderful effect ,vhich can be produced by a speaker 
who addresses an audience under the influence of strong, 
rea], unpremeditated passion. In such circumstances a 
man is perfectly natural, and, therefore, he is irresistible. 
X 
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He may even be rude, illiterate, and uneducated; but, so 
long as he is simply natural, he will produce his effect, 
although that effect may, from these very circum- 
stances, be of a repulsive or unpleasant nature. Let 
him be a man of pure mind, of generous instincts, 
of Christian sympathies, and he will be invincible. 
And this is the reason why we remarked above, that, 
if men would only be natural, there would be no neces- 
sity to speak to them of- such matters as expression, 
modulation, etc. But take a young preacher and put 
him in the pulpit, and ho,v often does it not happen 
that the man, who in ordinary conversation is natural, 
perhaps even animated and sympathetic, is suddenly 
transformed into quite another being. Perhaps he 
ascends the stilts with the first word of his discourse, 
and never comes do,vn until he has uttered the last; 
or, he goes through his sermon like a school-boy saying 
his task, and saying it very bad]y, too. But, whatever 
line he chances to take, it is perfectly artificial-if 
anything so wretched deserves the name of art-and 
perfectly unnatural. He exhorts in precisely the same 
tone of voice with 'which he beseeches; he prays. for 
the dead with precisely the same expression as he 
speaks of the most glorious and triumphant mysteries 
of the faith. The result is, that his discourse, being 
like nothing in nature-neither speaking, nor praying, 
nor singing-is an utter failure; and this, notwith- 
standing all the real pains and trouble that he may 
have taken about it. 
Now, this is an unfortunate state of affairs; but 
experience amply testifies to its truth. As an ordinary 
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rule, young preachers fail because, the moment they 
begin to preach, they cease to be natural. They lay 
nature aside, and take up some hideous phantom of 
their own creation in 
er place, and hence the necessity 
of teaching such persons to do, by the aid of art, that 
which they should do spontaneously and by nature. 
The first step to be taken with a preacher of this kind 
is to nlake him understand that he is unnatural, and to 
convince him that nature does not utter herself, or give 
expression to her feelings, in a monotone. You must 
make him believe that each passion has its own 
characteristic tone and mode of utterance, and try to 
get hÍm to appreciate and understand the precise quality 
of sound suited to inaicate each particular emotion or 
feeling. More than this, he must understand the theory 
of modulation, as it is called, which simply consists in 
this, that, as each passion has its own peculiar tone, the 
preacher wil1, in passing from one to another, naturally 
change his pitch; and this change of pitch is change of 
key, and change of key is modulation. Or, in other 
words, the expression of passion regards essentially the 
quality of sound suited to indicate any particular emo- 
tion or feeling. Modulation regards change of key, 
high or low, loud or soft notes of speech; and, of course, 
each passion uses modulation as an instrument to give 
strength or softness, height or depth, monotony or 
variety, to its own tones. It naturally follows, that 
modulation may be used, not only to express different 
passions; but different measures and degrees of the same 
passion. It equally follows, that ,vhen passion is Inerely 
irnitated, which will rarely or never be t.he case with 
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the preacher, the most special care must be employeçl 
in adopting a suitable modulation. 
Mere paper-teaching can do but little in this matter- 
perhaps not much more than point out flagrant defects, 
and lay down principles-nature and a skilful and 
prudent teacher must do the rest. 
We may, of course, ask how we can acquire that 
peculiar quality of sound which indicates the passion 
we may wish to express. The answer is, to feel the 
passion; since, 'whatever is felt intensely and sincerely, 
will be expressed strongly and truly. We shall, then, 
perhaps, further inquire how we are to acquire this 
feeling, or associate ourselves with the sentiments proper 
to any particular passion; and we shall be told, and told 
truly, that nature and art must combine to produce this 
happy result. 
Nature must play the leading part. The true orator, 
like the true poet, is born, not fashioned or made accord- 
ing to arbitrary rules. Hence, nature must supply that 
sensibility of soul, that keen instinct and appreciation of 
the beautiful and the true, which are the foundation of 
all feeling. If a man possess neither this sensibility nor 
this instinct, let him aspire to become anything rather 
than an orator. Only, let him not be too ready to per- 
suade himself that he does not possess these qualities, 
or that he is utterly wanting in them, whilst, in fact, he 
has only obscured and hidden away the faculty with 
which he is really endowed. 
Art must come to the aid of nature; and both Quin- 
tilian and Cicero have eXplained to us how she is to be 
employed and rendered subservient to our purpose. We 
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are, say they, to represent to our imagination, in the 
nlost lively manner possible, all the most striking cir- 
cumstances of the transaction we describe, or of the 
passion we wish to feel. Thus, says Quintilian, if I com- 
plain of the fate of a man who has been assassinated, may 
I not paint in my mind a lively picture of all that has 
probably happened on the occasion? Shall not the 
assassin appear to rush forth suddenly from his lurking 
place? . . . . Shall I not figure to nlY mind, by a lively 
impression, the blood gushing from the wounds of the 
victim, his ghastly face, his groans, and the last gasp 
he fetches? Meditation, and the habit of thought ; the 
careful study of standard authors; in one word, all that 
tends to develop the intellect and the imagination is 
useful and necessary for this end. 
The first requisite, then, to speak naturally, is to feel 
deeply the passion ,vhich we have to express; and the 
more carefully ,ve study, and endeavour to realize all 
the circumstances of time, place, and person connected 
with it, the more likely are we to be thus deeply im- 
pressed and moved by it. 
Secondly, if, getting rid of undue nervousness, as well 
as guarding against unbecoming assumption of any kind, 
we endeavour to express naturally that which we feel 
deeply and intimately, ',",'e are certain to succeed. And 
we ourselves shall probably be not a little astonished to 
find ho"T n1uch our feeling will assist our expression, and 
how much our expression will help to develop our 
feeling. 
Burke tells us that there is such a connection between 
the internal feeling of a passion and the external 
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expression of it, that we cannot put ourselves in tbe pos- 
ture or attitude of any passion without communicating 
a certain degree of the passion itself to ihe mind. 
This is true, and it is equally so of the tone of voice 
peculiar to each passion. It is a fact 7 borne out by 
experience, that the speaker who assumes a certain tone 
of voice in order to express some particular passion, is 
himself wrought upon by the sound he creates, and, 
though active in the beginning, at length beconles 
passive by the sound of his own voice on himself. And 
hence it is that we not unfrequently begin to read or 
to speak without really feeling any of the passion we 
wish to express, and end in full possession of it.! 
To sum up these few general remarks on the elocu- 
tion of the passions. If we desire to be natural and to 
speak .with due expression, let us earnestly wish for the 
feeling with which we seek to inspire others; let us 
dispose ourselves to receive it; having received it, let us 
endeavour to express it, not as our nervousness, or our 
habit of ranting, or our indifference, but as nature 
suggests to us to do. Above all, let us listen to 
good models, and endeavour to obtain the counsel and 
advice of one willing and competent to assist us in this 
matter. 
The general principles which hold in regard to 
expression and modulation are, of course, to be applied 
to the different parts of a discourse. It is not a rare 
thing to hear a discourse-introduction, argument, and 
conclusion-delivered in precisely the saIne tone from 
beginning to end. Nothing is lnore wearying than this 
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both to speaker and audience, as nothing is more calcu- 
lated to ruin the effect of even the most solid discourses, 
and rob them of that fruit which they might otherwise 
la wfull y claim. 
A preacher should carefully adapt his expression, and 
vary the tones of his voice, according to the various 
parts of his discourse. 
In the exordiun1 or introduction, it is evident that 
the voice should be calm, clear, and well regulated. 
The preacher .who commences with a burst of passion, 
and with the utlnost power of his voice, offends against 
the very first idea of an introduction. It is not natural 
to become so excited all at once; men are only wrought 
up to a high degree of passion gradually and slowly. 
Hence, Cicero says," Quid insuavius, quam clamor 
in exordio? . . . . ..A. principio clamare, agreste et 
quirlclam." Besides, if a man commence on his highest 
pitch, and throw the whole depth of his feeling into 
his introduction, how is he to rise to those demands 
which will be made upon him during the progress, and 
certainly hy the conclusion, of his discourse 1 
The proposition, the definitions, and the merelyex- 
planatory or instructive portions of a discourse will be 
deli vered in a tone of voice even more cahn, clear, and 
perfectly balanced than that used in the introduction. 
With the body of the discourse will come greater 
demands for variety and expression. The mere exposi- 
tion of doctrine will be advanced, caln11y and quietly, 
in a tone of voice some,vhat higher than in the intro- 
duction, but still free from passion or excitement. Traits 
of generosity will be recounted In an animated tone; 
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circumstances calculated to extJite our compassion, in a 
voice full of pathos and tenderness. Questions will be 
asked in a sharp, brisk tone; and argumentfS will be 
advanced in a voice at once searching, firm, and con- 
fident. Objections will be refuted in a tone of voice 
which shall not seem to admit the possibility of a reply, 
and with an air of triumph which should carry convic- 
tion to the heart of the hearer. Whenever, during the 
progress of the discourse, an appeal to the passions has 
to be made, it must be done in a voice full of feeling, 
animation, and depth, and expressing in itself the 
passion which is to be excited. Above all, the voice 
must be so husbanded and conserved that the preacher 
may approach the peroration or conclusion of his dis- 
course, that decisive and supreme rnoment in his efforts, 
with his powers unenfeebled, and his voice in perfect 
order, and ready to answer to the demands which he 
is about to make on it. In this la.st final appeal to the 
hearts of his hearers, the voice must be full of power 
and of pathos-potent to beseech, to entreat, and to 
command-to carry conviction to every intellect, and 
persuasion to every heart. 
Some one, perhaps, will say all this is very artificial. 
We venture to think that it is very natural, and that 
this is precisely the way in which a man ,vould speak 
who followed nature, and gave himself up to her 
guidance. The contrary method of speaking, that 
which we have been striving to con-lbat in these re" 
marks, is the one which is artificial, and artificial in 
the very lowest and least artistic meaning of the term. 
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SECTION I. 


TRUE IDEA OF GESTURE, AND THE PLACE WHICH IT NATU- 
RALL Y HOLDS IN ANIMATED DELIVERY-THE ACTION OF 
THE PULPIT. 
,,
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 I t \ ESID ES speaking in such a manner as to be 
?
i.<
 j disti
ctly heard,. and with due 
orce and ex- 

 pressIOn, the fimshed orator will also, as an 
f' ordinary rule, employ some degree of gesture. 
We say as an ordinary rule, because, whilst 
it is certain that man naturaHy imparts his states of 
thought and the feelings which animate him, by vÏfÜble 
as wen as by audible language, it is equally certain 
that at least some great orators have been i
 the habit 
of delivering their orations without action or gesture 
of any kind. Bourdaloue preached his most po,verful 
sermons with his eyes closed and his hands clasped 
across his breast. This would seem to have been 
\vhat Nature dictated to hÏ1n, and following her dic- 
tates, his success was perfect. At the same time, his 
case was undoubtedly an exceptional one; for man ex- 
presses himself most naturally and most effect
vely 
w'hen he obeys the laws of his constitution; and those 
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laws instinctively impel him to use his whole bodily 
frame as an organ of communication. All the most 
po,verfnl emotions which move the hunlan breast are 
rendered legible, and manifested to others by the effects 
which they produce on the features of the countenance, 
on the attitude of the body, on the action of the arm 
and the hand. It is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers of a fact which their own experience must have 
proved to them thousands of times, that we read each 
other's inmost heart
 quite as plainly in a glance of the 
eye, in a quiver of the features, in an impassioned 
motion of the hand, as in the tone and the expression 
of the voice. Hence it is that the finished orator 
speaks quite as plainly and as effectively by his gesture 
as by his voice; and hence, too, we have asserted tbat 
such a one will naturally and necessarily elnploy some 
degree of gesture. 
Whether it arise from natural coldness of tp-mpera- 
ment; from the defective character of early education, 
which, instead of developing the perfection of attitude 
and gesture that is spontaneous in a child, seems to 
take every means of defacing and crushing it out; or 
from ,vant of a due appreciation of the nature and the 
necessity of action; it is certain that nothing is more 
common and more painful than the coldness and life- 
lessness of the style of speaking usually employed in 
the English pulpit. Take the best of our English 
preachers, and compare him with a French or an 
Italian orator, and this is evident at a glance. The 
Italian speaks with every glance of his eye, and with 
every movement of his hand; and ,vhilst what is 
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merely natural in an Italian would, perhaps, be grossly 
exaggerated if employed by an English preacher, it is, 
nevertheless, much to be desired that we could free 
ourselves from that n1Ïserable coldness and liF;tlessness 
which seems to freeze us up as soon as we enter the 
pulpit; which glues our feet to the floor, and chains 
our hands to our sides; which does not allow our Inost 
ambitious effort 
n the ,yay of gesture to go beyond 
that see-sa,v motion of the arm, which can be com- 
pared to nothing but the action of a pump-handle. 
The nature of an Englishman Illay not be so ,varm 
and impulsive as that of a Frenchillan or an Italian, 
but, after aU, it is the same nature; and hence, if it be 
natural in thelll, as it most surely is, to employ such 
warlll and animated gesture, it cannot be natural in us 
altogether to reject it. We have said that man natu- 
raHy uses his whole bodily frame as an organ of com- 
munication with others; and, as action is the language 
of the body, the orator who neglects or refuses to em- 
ploy it, deprives himself of one of his most effective 
instruments. A man is expected to feel what he saYF;, 
and to show that he feels it by action, as well as by 
words and by tones. If he lack either the feeling, or 
the power of fully expressing if he really possess it, 
he will never be an orator. 
vVhilst all the greatest writers on this matter, both 
ancient and modern, concur in asserting the utility and 
necessity to the orator of a good action, they equally 
agree that gesture ilì not to be taught by any rules in 
a book. It must either be inspired by nature, and 
then it will be employed instinctively; or, if nature has 
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to be assisted in developing herself, or in getting rid of 
defonnities which defective training and bad habits 
have put upon her-in other words, if gesture has to be 
learned as an art, it must be learned from a professor, 
and not from a book. Hence, we shaH content our- 
selves with lllerely glancing at the general principles 
'which should regulate the action of the pulpit, and with 
suggesting some of the more obvious means of securing 
grace and avoiding glaring defects. 
Whilst, therefore, we impress upon the young preacher 
the utility and the neces8ity of learning to speak by his 
action, as well as ,vith his voice, we remind him, in the 
first place and before all, that action, to be tolerable, 
must be natural. No action is better than action which 
is glaringly bad. It is better for a man to stand stock- 
still in the pulpit, in a modest and becoming attitude, 
than employ action which is overdone, false, or exag- 
gerated. In the one case, he may not produce the full 
effect which is due to his discourse; in the other, he will 
render himself and his discourse ridiculous. Only let 
him not, through fear of this unpleasant contingency, 
listen too readily to the whisperings of his false and 
nervous timidity. 
The action; then, of the pulpit Inust be natural. 
Nature is perfect, and mere art can never approach her 
grace. She inspires beauty ,vhich no science can teach, 
and she alone possesses the secret of those gestures 
,vhich so powerfully enchain the attention and appeal 
to the heart. The gesture which is the result of art 
will never be so effective as that which is inspired by 
nature. When a man is suddenly overtaken by some 
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great calamity, he gives expression to the emotions of 
his soul by the most striking gestures. He does not 
bestow a thought upon them; they are sÌ1nply spon
 
taneous, and yet they are perfect. It is nature which 
speaks in the agonized gesture of his hands; it is 
nature whose accents tremble on his tongue; and the 
expression which she thus gives to his sorrow is un- 
approachable by any art, no matter how skilful or how 
deeply studied. If nature suggest to one man the 
attitude of calm dignity and perfect repose, as to Bour- 
daloue; whilst in another she speaks in every quiver 
of his hand, and in every flash of his eye; in either 
case the result, if her dictates be followed, will be per- 
fection. On the other hand, just in proportion as we 
depart from nature we depart froln perfection. Just 
in proportion as we cease to be ourselves-as we lay 
aside our own voice and our natural manner, the man- 
ner inspired and animated by nature-we cease to be 
effective. In this Inatter, as in all others where the 
eloquence of the pulpit is concerned, we must labour to 
be natural. If for any reason we find it necessary to 
study the art of good delivery as an art, that study 
must not be seen in the actual delivery of our 
discourses. The end, and the only legitinlate end of 
all such study, is to enable us to act as nature acts, 
when her action is perfectly free and spontaneous. 
Any gesture which ,ve Inay employ nlust, to be not 
only perfe?t but even allowable, seem spontaneous and 
as if inspired by the sentiment of which it is in reality 
the expression. Hence, we must 8pealc to our audience, 
and not declaim at them. We must be content to use 
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the voice which God has given us, without any undùe 
striving after effect in its modulation and the variation 
of its tones. In one word, we must, ,vhilst we carefully 
correct our defects, and turn our good qualities to the 
very best account, ever remember that ,ve are preachers 
and not actors, and hence be content to be natural. 
This perfect conformity with nature was the great and 
distinguishing chara.cteristic of 
Iassillon; and it is told 
of him that the first actor of the day, after hearing him 
preach, was so impressed with the beauty and natural 
grace of his delivery, that, turning to a companion, he 
exclaimed in a burst of admiration: "Behold, my 
friend! a true orator; as for us, we are but comedians." 
Truly, an eloquent panegyric. 
From all this it follows, that no man should unduly 
seek to imitate another, since such imitation can scarcely 
ever be natural. It follows, too, that as it is the heart 
which is to inspile all true and natural geRture, the 
great secret of perfect declalnation is to feel deeply 
what we say. If we feel deeply, this feeling ,vill, with- 
out any thought at the moment or study on onr part, 
Inodulate our voice in the most perfect manner, and 
give to the hands that motion, to the eyes that expres- 
sion, and to the whole body that pose and position, 
which are most becoming. Such is the modulation and 
such is the gesture which, inspired by sentiment and 
regulated by nature, seize upon an audience, carry every 
heart by storm, and bring persuasion home to every 
soul. 
If the young preacher have acquired bad habits of 
gesture, if he be clownish, awkward, or affected, let him 
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study in private to get riù of these defects, just as he 
st.udies to correct his bad grammar, or to perfect his 
cOlnposition. Thus far it is the province of art to help 
and correct nature, to develop and bring out faculties 
which may be dormant, to form and to perfect taste; in 
one word, to bring the orator back to nature. But, once 
he enters the pulpit, let him think no n10re of art and 
its rules; let hÍIn deliver himself simply, earnestly, and 
fearlessly, to the guidance of higher and holier instincts; 
let him seek to be the child and disciple of nature, and 
he will be perfect. 
Besides being natural, the action of the pulpit must 
be edifying. St. Charles Borromeo, although labouring 
under many natural defects of voice, manner, and style, 
produced, nevertheless, a profound impression by the 
grave modesty of his manner, and by the evangelical 
air of unction which spoke so eloquently of his sanctity 
as to seize upon the hearts of his hearers, and n10ve 
then1 powerfully to good. The Rame is related of St. 
Francis de Sales, Massillon, and Inany other celebrated 
preachers. It was enough to see them in the pulpit. 
Before they had spoken a ,vord they had gained posses- 
sion of their hearers. I t is said of Massillon that, ,vhen 
he commenced to speak, he did so in such a manner as 
to give you the impression that he could no longer 
l'efrain fronl giving expr
ssion to the sublime truths of 
,vhich he was full; that he could no longer restrain the 
fire with which he was consumed. It seemed to become 
.a silnple necessity of his soul to speak; and, speaking 
under such a necessity, he carried his hearers by storm. 
Applying these principles to himself, the young 
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preacher will see at a glance how carefully he should 
avoid in the pulpit any gesture that is in the least ex- 
travagant or out1
é. SOlne preachers indulge in extrava- 
gant gestures; they rant and they scold. They are wrong. 
The spirit of God is peace-it is calm, gentle, grave, and 
dignified; and it ,vill carry persuasion to hearts which 
more laboured efforts would merely disgust. He will 
see, too, that in striving to show in his exterior the 
simplicity and the modesty of the man of God, he ought 
not merely to avoid extravagant gesture, but also any 
undue affectation of elegance or of studied action. 
Finally, he will understand that the gesture which may 
suit one D1an perfectly, n1ay be most unbecoming in 
another. For exalnple, there is an air, if you will an 
assumption, of authority ,vhich sits perfectly well upon 
a prelate, a priest ,vho has been long years engaged in 
. the work of the ministry, or upon a celebrated orator 
who has possession of the public ear, which would be as 
disedifying as it would be mischievous if it were assumed 
by a young or an unknown preacher. 
Whilst the young preacher avoids extravagance, he 
will equally guard against too great a monotony of 
action. As the sentiments with which he is animated 
will naturally vary according to the different parts of 
his discourse, so, the action which helps to give those 
sentiments their full expression will also vary in like 
manner. Some preachers have but one tone of voice 
with which to express passions that are most distinct; 
and but one gesture, that which has been compared to 
the action of a pump-handle, with which to give expres- 
sion to every sentiment. What can be more contrary 
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to nature? The man who acts in this manner, ,vho 
never varies his tone or his gesture, is surely more like 
the scholar who recites his lesson, than the orator who 
preaches. It is a long time since Horace first described 
him, under the figure of the wretched harper ,vho always 
plays upon the same string:- 


"Ut citharædus 
Ridetur, chorùâ. qui semper oberrat eâdem."-Ars poet. 
The man ,vho is the slave of this unvarying mono- 
t.ony ,vilJ find it very difficult to influence his hearers. 
They will doubt the reality of the convictions which 
are expressed in such a cold and lifeless manner. 
More than that-this monotony will often render him 
unintelligible, since there are many words in every 
language, the full meaning of vlhich depends upon 
the tone in ,vhich they are uttered, and the force 
with which they are expressed. When there is a want 
of unity between the sentiment uttered and the 
manner in which it is expressed, our hearers feel in- 
stincti vely that there is sonlething wrong, and the 
discourse fails in producing its effect. On the con- 
trary, when the delivery IS sufficiently varied, 
they bec
me interested at once. They give them- 
selves over to hiríl who speaks to them in so natural 
and pleasing a manner. They appreciate the perfect 
agreement and concord ,vhich exist between his thoughts 
and the manner in ,vhich they are expressed; a con- 
cord which gives its due character to his whole 
deli very, to the countenance, the eyes, the hands, the 
voice of the orator; a concord which modifies itself 
. continually according to the requirements of the sub- 
y 
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ject, and thus continually tends to the beauty and 
perfection of oratory: The effect of such a delivery 
Inay be compared to that produced by the perfonnance 
of a piece of 111usic, of \vhich the great beauty consists 
in the perfect adaptation of the various tones to the 
ideas to be conveyed. A delivery which is sufficiently 
varied and expressive has a \vonderful power, since it 
succeeds in painting the thoughts anù sentilnents of 
the speaker in the plainest and nîost vivid Inanner. 
Each gesture has its own signification, just as each 
\vord has its own meaning. \Vhen these receive their 
full developnlent at the hands of the skilful speaker 
they impart an irresistible charnl to oratory. Thence 
the most finished conlposition derives a new grace; the 
happiest thoughts a keener vitality; the loftiest sen- 
tinlents a greater intensity and force. And, as a 
necessary result, the audience are gained more easi]y, 
I1101'e cOlnplete]y, and nlore surely, to the will of the 
orator and to the end ,yhich he proposes. 
Finally, let the young preacher strive to adapt his 
action to his subject. "\Vhen he sin1ply instructs, let 
his action be cahn and gentle as that of a parent \vho 
addresses his children. \Vhen he speaks of the great 
eternal truths, let hinl put on the air and the voice of 
the prophet who proclaÏ1ns the attributes of an aveng- 
ing God, and \vho, as he does so, trenlbles for his 
brethren and for hiuJself. Let hinl equally adapt his 
action to his hearers. Before the great and the 
learned, let him speak with the lnodest dignity of the 
alnbassaùor of Christ; before the people, \vith the 
authority \vhich has been intrusted to hÜn. He 111a.y 
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allow himself a vehemence of tone and gesture 'With the 
::;irnple inhabitants of the country, which ,vould not be 
merely out of place, but perhaps absolute]y injuriou
 
to his object, ,vhen addressing a city audience. In an 
cases, let him spealc, not 'rant; let his most expressi ve 
gesture be controlled and regulated by the nlodesty 
and self-possession of the Christian orator-the man 
,vho speaks for God with the authority of God-an 
authority the possession of which will gi ve to him who 
realizes what it is, a force, a power, a sirnple majesty, 
antI a natural eloquence, ,vhich no mere precept could 
ever teach hinl, and ,vhich no mere art could ever 
IllS pue. 


SECTION II 


LE.\.DIYG QUALITIES OF THE ACTIO
 OF THE PULPIT 


We have said that the finished orator speaks almost 
as vividly by his bodily action as with his voice, and 
we have indicated the nature of the action of the pulpit, 
as ,veIl as the great principles by which it should bE' 
regulated. Beyond this it is scarcely possible tu go in 
mere theoretical teaching. Vandenhoff: himself dll 
acconlplished elocutionist and skilful teacher, thu
 
expresses himself on this Hlatter: "I know of no meall
 
of teaching gesture by writte1& ÚLsh'uctiuns; nor do I 
think that much assistance can be gathered tronL 
plates of fifJures representing different actions and 
attitudes. 
"The first point to be aÍlneù at as the foundation 
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of a good style of gesture, is a natural and easy ca'ì"1"iage 
of the body,-erect, not stiff, but firm, lllanly, and free. 
This is a thing, unfortunately, too lnuch neglected in 
education generaHy. An excellent exercise both for 
voice and hea1th-one that will both improve the 
strength of the lungs and the carriage of the body-is 
to walk and spealc aloud at the same time,-a task 
which at first win appear difficu1t and tiresome, but by 
practice, carefully observing the rules which I have laid 
dowu for pa'Use and inspi'ì"ation to supply expended 
breath, win become easy; and I answer for it that thp 
voice will be by this means much increased in strength, 
the carriage of the body improved, and the health of the 
lungs greatly promoted. This exercise will also infal- 
libly tend to the Ï1nprovelllent of his general carriage; 
for the effort of speaking while walking will compel him 
instinctively to hold his body-straight and to expand his 
chest for the more easy delivery of his voice, which can- 
not have fair play ,vith a stooping body or 'ì"ournded 
8houlde1"s. To speak well, easily, and powerfully, the 
body must be erect, the chest expanded, the legs firmly 
set under the hips to support the body and form a good 
f"uicrum for the efforts of the voice. And this is the 
first step towards gesture. The next is to acquire an 
easy and free use of the arms, and a pliancy of wrist. 
In this the fencing--master is the best assistant. 
This practice will correct the prevailing a,vkward- 
ness of gesture, which consists in keeping the elbows 
glued (if I may say so) to the side, and working the arnl 
:in a continued angular movament, most unsightly, and 
utterly irreconcilable with power or grace of action. 
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Xext, let the speaker always bear in mind that the 
object of gesture is to assist or enforce the words which 
it accompanies. Gesture is, in fact, the ally of speech. 
J ts province is to second the voice. ' .Action and utter- 
ance' go together; Shakspeare has so placed thelll; and 
the action must be akin to the utterance; the gesture 
111ust be relative to the words. Gesture, therefore, must 
not be vague or unmeaning, or it.will be a mere 'sawing 
of the air.' It must have purport and fO'1"ce; it must 
be, as it were, an animated comnlent on the text which 
it accompanies. . . . At the same time, I must repeat, 
it is next to irnpossible to teach gesture by ,vritten 
instructions. Three practical lessons with a good anù 
experienced professor will do more towards giving the 
pu pil ease, grrace, and fOl
ce of action, than all the boo
 
a.nd plates in the world." 
There is really very little to be added to this, since it 
is aJnlost, perhaps quite, irnpossible to teach on paper 
the grace, the expression, and the significancy \vhich 
give gesture all its charrn. However, aR the hody 
speaks through the hands, the eyes, and the other 
members, it Inay be useful briefly to glance at the 
nlanner in which they should be governed anù con- 
trolled. 
\Yith regard to the position of the. body, Cicero says, 
" Let the orator's action proceed from the motions of 
his whole body, and from a nlanly flexibility of his sides." 
In regulating this, let him bear in mind the general 
principle which should govern all gesture, viz., that 
beauty consists in a gentle, ever-varying ,vave or graceful 
curvature; and thus he \vill avoid the bolt-upright, rigid 
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posture ,vhich some preachers aSSUlne, and whicll IS so 
unbecollling and unpleasant. 
The arms and hands have a multiplied duty t.o dis- 
charge. There are, perhaps, comparatively few preacl1er
 
,vho have ever realized tIle \vonderfullife, vigour, and 
expression 'which lurk \vithin a shapely and facile hand. 
Hence Quintilian says, with so much force, "The action 
of the other parts of th.e body assists the speaker; but 
the hands, I could almost say, speak thelllselves." Any 
one \vho has ever listened to a finished French or Italian 
orator will at once appreciate the truth of this relnark ; 
whilst, so far froul making any use of these expref;sive 
members, one of the greatest difficulties under which 
an ordinary English preacher labours, seen1S to be to 
kno\v what to do .with them. As a general rule, he 
clutches the pulpit \vith them, and holds on, as if for 
very life, and to prevent himself froul being hurled 
bodily into the air. And how powerful an auxiliary he 
loses who kno,vs not how to use his hands, is best 
understood by carefully observing a preacher who is 
n1aster of their nloven1ents, and \vho is able to turn 
thern to full account. 
The first thing to be secured, in the elllployment of 
the arms to gesticulate, is to get them away frOlTI the 
sides. Let the young preacher ren1elllber, again and 
again, that in oratory every n10tion, and most espe- 
cially that of the anns, should be in curved lines. 
One of the last n1atters in which a young English 
preacher sncceeds, is in thus using his arms. Even 
if he so far conquer his timidity and awkwardness as 
to venture to employ his hand to gesticulate, in all 
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probability his elbo,v remains glued to his side, instead 
of being gracefully and easily moved in becorning unifor- 
mity with it. 'Vhatever "\Vhately might say on this 
11latter, there can, we venture to think, be little doubt 
that the only way to remove confirmed awkwardness 
of this kind, iR by careful study and private drill. 
Having, by attention and careful study, gained suf- 
ficient lnastery over ungainly or unruly members, let 
the young preacher, when he ascends the pulpit, not 
hesitate to use his hands, as nature, thus assisted by 
art and study, may suggest to him. If he have to 
inùicate pain or distress, he will naturally place his 
hands upon his head; if he wish to appeal to con- 
science, or to make an attestation of honesty, honour, 
conrage, conscious innocence, on his heart. His finger 
on his lips, expresses or commands silence; on his 
forehead, anxious reflection, care, trouble or indecision. 
If he appeal to the warn1 or tender emotions of love 
and friendship, he ,vill cla,sp his hands over his heart; 
and he will extend them-stretched ou t to,vards his 
hearers-in invitation or address. 
. Referential gesture, which points out an object 
really present, or indicates the position which it 111ay be 
conceived to occupy, is expressed by the inJex, or fore- 
finger, extended and separated from the rest of the 
fingers. The index finger is also employed to warn, 
argue, reprove, instruct, or threaten. 
In gestures of address, both hands 11lay be extended 
forward towards the a
dience; the Tight hand only 
nlay be extende.d, or the left only; or, the right and left 
nlay be extended alternately. 
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In declarative gesture, the right hand is extended 
for,vard-the palm up; the left may be extended in 
the same manner; or both hands together. 
There is extraordinary character in the paIn1 of a 
,veIl-shaped nervous hand; and this is equally evident, 
whether it be enlployed in the do
vn
vartcl gesture of 
forbidding, crushing, or destroying; or whether it be 
turned towards the object addressed with the action 
of aversion, rejection, or repulsion. The action of the 
hands, ,vhen they are closed or clenched in strong pas- 
sion is \vonderfully vivid and expressive. 
The principal gesture is usually performed by the 
right hand. The left, however, dominates, when the 
persons addressed are on the left side of the speaker, 
or when he turns, as he frequently will, from right tu 
left; both hands are often used together, and, when 
this is the case, great care should be taken that they 
harmonize. The gestures of the hands and arn1S will 
be free and waving, forming extended graceful curves, 
in dignified delivery; ,vhilst, of course, conversational 
gesture admits of less extension, and is employed ,vithin 
narrower limits. 

,iost writers maintain that gesture should precedt' 
the word whjch it is intended to enforce; and they give 
as a reason for this that an emotion, struggling for 
utterance, produces a tendeI}.cy to bodily gestures, to 
express that emotion, more quickly than words can be 
framed; the ,vords follow as soon as they can be spoken. 
There is much truth in this remark. However, the 
space of time by which the action will precede the word 
,vill, in n10st cases, be so infinitesÍlnally small, that 
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it Inight be nlore correct to say that they will be 
simultaneous. 
The preacher will naturally employ but little gesture 
at the commencement of his discourse. As he warn1R 
to his 8U bj ect, so will his action become more varied 
and animated, and, as a necessary consequence, more 
enlphatic: When a speaker seeks to enforce the enl- 
phasis, or stress of n1eaning, which his language con- 
tains, by a corresponding stroke of his anYI, his action 
becomes what is called emphatic. This emphatic stroke 
is most frequently made by the right hand, but sonle- 
times by hoth hands; on the air, in front, at either side, 
or at both sides, or over head; by striking a book, the 
pulpit, or one hand with the other. If the emphasis 
be unusually strong, the head may nod in unison, and a 
great effect may be produced by a judicious and appro- 
priate stamp of the foot. Still, it is well to ren1ind thp 
young preacher that, in these manifestations of eln- 
phasis, the step between the sublime and the ridiculous 
is an extremely narrow one, and unless the gestures be 
really spontaueous, and inspired by nature, they are 
likely to produce a very contrary effect to that intended. 
.As SU1art truly observes, the arm, in emphatic gesture, 
should ascend with the voice towards the emphatic 
word, and thus, at the close of the thought, or at the 
Inost important iùea, voice and gesture \viU concur in 
presenting it, with fullest force, to the eye and the ear 
at the same time. In other words, the arm should 
perform the emphatic Rtroke exactly at the same instant 
that the voice pronounces the elnphatic word or words. 
The Head, "the dOll1C of thought, the palace of the 
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soul," hangs do\vn in shame or grief, is held erect in 
pride or courage, and averted in dislike or horror. 
The Eyes, "those most pure spirits of sense," which 
express ,vith the greatest fidelity and variety, the 
thoughts, feelings, intentions, and passions of the mind, 
are raised to heaven in prayer. They weep in sorrow, 
an
 burn in anger, whilst in reflection they are unfixed 
on external objects, and turned in, as it were, upon the 
n1Ïnd. 
Such are the leading ideas regarding the action of 
the pulpit, which can bê 1110st readily expressed on 
paper. They adnlit of great extension and of varied 
application. Nature, good sense, and, ,vhere it is prac- 
ticable, the personal and prudent teaching of one who 
is !llaster of his subject, will best direct the 111an ,vho 
is really in earnest, how to apply them ,vith all that 
expression and emphatic force of which they are sus- 
ceptible; and with an effect ,vhich will render his dis- 
course a powerful means of ad vancing the greater glory 
of God, and of procuring the salvation of immortal 
souls; the only end ,vorthy of bim whose privilege it is 
to preach the gospel to the poor, to give hearing to the 
deaf, and light to the blind, to cause the dumb to speak 
the praises of the Lord, to enable the lanle to run in 
the way of I-lis comn1andments, to bring back into the 
paths of justice those who have gone astray: to teach 
alllnen to bless, to praise, to glorify His Holy Name. 


THE END. 
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ELOQUENCE- 
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.. 


Letter of His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin. 
"My DEAR J\IR. POTTEF.,-I wish to thank you for the copy 
of your excellent work which you have heen so kind as to send me. 
" It seems to me you have succeeded in treating the suùject of 
Racred E
oqnence ill a manner worthy of its importance. This 
was to be expected from the wise rule which you laid down for 
your guidance-not to depart in anything from the principles 
which the Fathers have held concerning the true method of 
Gos}Jel preaching. In aùùition to this, the judiciuus arrange- 
ment you have made of the matter, the accuracy with which you 
treat of practical details, too often overlooked in works of this 
kind, and the spirit of })iety which pervade the whole, will, I am 
confident, render your book of signal service to all who are })re- 
paring for
 or engaged in, the preaching of the \V urd of God. 
" \Visbing you every ùlessing, I remain, my dear :Mr. Potter, 
your obedicnt servant, 


þt... "P.HJL CAHDIXAL CULLEX." 


Letter of His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
"REV. AND DEAR SIR,-I heg to thank you for your excellent 
book on Sacred Eloquence, which. I hope, will be of much use to 
our students for the Priesthood. No })<l,rt of it wil11)e more useful 
than that in which you repress the ambition of being eloquent. 
It has been well said tllat '1\len forget that eloquence resides 
essentially in the thought, and that 110 language will render elo- 
quent that which is not so in the simplest words which will convey 
the meaning,' St. Charles elljoius a ' Simplex et virilis oratio,' 
which seems to me to be the true source of power over the reason 
allJ hearts of men. 
" I trust your labours will promote this, and that every blessing 
will he wi th you. 
"Believe me, Rev. and òear Sir, your faithful servant, 
+ "HENRY :EDWAHD, 
" A rchbisltop oj Jrestmimtf'I". " 
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